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Art. I.—Aegyptische Monumenten van het Nederlandsche Mu- 
seum van Oudheden te Leyden, uitgegeven op last der Hooge 
Regering door Dr. C. Leemans, Eersten Conservator van het 
Museum. le Aflevering. Fol. Leyden. 1839. (Egyptian 
Monuments of the Dutch Museum of Antiquities at Leyden, 
published by the Authority of the High Government, by Dr, 
C. Leemans, Chief Keeper of the Museum. 1st Livraison. 
Fol. Leyden. 1839.) 


Tue extent of the discoveries in the science of hieroglyphics, and 
the application of their principles to the numerous monuments 
and remains scattered along the valley of the Nile, or preserved 
in the museums and cabinets of Europe, have not as yet been 
adequately appreciated by the investigators of archeological sci- 
ence. Vague and suspicious doubts of the accuracy of the theory 
have been uniformly started by those who have not taken the 
trouble to investigate it. The beautiful chain of deductions by 
which the conclusions of the hierologists have been arrived at, 
has been the source of constant disputation, and, in consequence, 
the path has been embarrassed and the career retarded by the 
necessity of a reference at each stage to first principles, and no 
allowance conceded to the results of the time and labour bestowed 
upon this difficult analysis. Yet what have been the results of 
the labours of Champollion, Rosellini, Salvolini, and others, as 
far as the analysis of the texts is concerned? In the Pantheon, 
the names, titles, and attributes of all the principal deities, and 
of most of the inferior types, have been identified or discovered, 
The accuracy of the information handed down through the sus- 
picious channel of the Greek authors has been thoroughly tested ; 
and the inquirer of the present day has, as it were, taken a fresh 
observation at the very sources from which their information was 
derived. In history the chronologies of Eratosthenes and Ma- 
netho have been verified, the conquests and tributes of the mag- 
nificent eighteenth dynasty, in all the pomp of their Diospolitan 
splendour, of which hints are thrown out by Tacitus, and which 
were recounted to Germanicus, have been again investigated, in- 
terpreted and explained—the papyri, the hieroglyphical records 
of the myths of the race—the eternal ritual, the ‘* book of mani- 
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festation to light,” as it is termed in the native language, has been 
partially analyzed, and numerous inferior documents, among 
which the campaign of Rameses the Great, or Sesostris, against 
the Schete stands pre-eminent: all these have been discovered 
and explained. In addition to the above we may add the reli- 
gious formule, the rites of the dead, the whole vocabulary ap- 
plied to their zoology, their arts and manufactures, from the 
smallest amulet to the beaven-capped colossus, from the pom- 
pous titles of Pharaonic pride to the song of the herdsman as his 
oxen tread out the grain on the threshing-floor, all which have 
equally obeyed the proposed laws of interpretation. Is such a 
discovery a visionary dream? Could the ideographic theories, 
the reveries of Kircher, ever have led to similar conclusions ? 
While one explorer has successfully attempted the hieroglyphic 
formula, another, with equal boldness and success, has attacked 
the demotic, or enchorial writing, and an approximation has 
been attained to the meaning of the various acts and deeds, trans- 
fers of land, &c., which, under the Ptolemies, were still drawn up 
in the vernacular. Ere another century has passed the only 
mystery upon the subject will be, how these texts so baffled the 
powers of men distinguished for talent and erudition. ‘To what 
is all this owing? ‘To the penetration and the discovery of Dr. 
Young, to the indefatigable ingenuity and luminous deductions 
of Champollion ! 

Had the hieroglyphics been purely ideographics, or symbols 
used to express ideas similar in construction to the Chinese, no 
human ingenuity could have restored the language ; because so 
great are the practical deficiencies, or difficulties, of an ideogra- 
phic language like the Chinese, that it requires no slight effort of 
ingenuity, aided by native assistance, to adequately comprehend 
it. The ingenious and profound Zoega, after deep researches 
into the hieroglyphics upon this principle, abandoned the inquiry 
to posterity in despair ; ; the empiricism of Kircher obtained but 
an ephemeral reputation, and almost expired with its author; the 
whole tribe of inferior minds who have essayed explanations on 
the ideographic principle have met with scarcely so fortunate an 
issue ; and the dreams of M, Seyffarth who acts upon a similar 
principle, tinged with an astronomical bias, are scarcely known, 
certainly adopted by none but the learned German himself. 
It is quite clear practically, that there is something radically 
wanting in every attempt to propound an explanation of a series 
of consecutive signs, upon the supposition of their being the re- 
presentatives of ideas, and that upon such a plan no rational con- 
clusion has ever been attained, but that all has ended in puerile 
attempt or shallow trifling. The Greeks appear to have imper- 
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fectly understood the construction of the language, and not to 
have generally given it a deep consideration ; and almost all our 
information from contemporaneous sources is limited to two 
Christian Fathers, who wrote when Paganism lingered in the 
various sects which endeavoured to unite the principles of Chris- 
tianity with the Protean forms of Polytheism. ‘The passage of 
Clemens Alexandrinus is to the present day contested, yet he 
seems to have expressed a loose notion of the Cyriologic prin- 
ciple. No hieroglyphical documents exist later than Caracalla, 
and during the reign of Hadrian they exhibit all the traces of the 
most rapid decay; which circumstance is fully apparent in the 
bilingual coffins executed at that period. From that time, a few 
notions excepted which were grafted into the creed of the Gnos- 
tics and Basilidians, little was known of even Egyptian monu- 
ments themselves till the seventeenth century; at this period 
many of the cabinets and museums of Europe possessed a few 
specimens, chiefly amulets or fragments of papyri and bandlets, 
which soon excited the attention of those devoted to the study of 
archeology. ‘ The Jesuit Kircher,” says Champollion, “ en- 
tered upon the field, and without any hesitation abused the cre- 
dulity of his contemporaries in publishing, under the title of the 
‘ Gidipus Agyptiacus,’ pretended translations of the hieroglyphic 
legends sculptured upon the obelisks of Rome, translations which 
he did not himself believe, for he often has the audacity to sup- 
port them by citations from authors which never existed.” Kir- 
cher supposed that these symbols were used to express ideas, 
although a portion of his C&dipus, where an alphabet is found, 
may possibly entitle him to some loose notions of a phonetic sys- 
tem. But his general interpretations are the most audacious 
and reckless guesses conceivable, since he professed to explain all 
monuments with the facility of an Egyptian hierophant. Even 
his erudition is questionable, for he gleaned but sparingly from 
the authors of antiquity, and his interpretations were adapted en- 
tirely to his own views; thus, his genius Mophta, the familiar 
spirit of his G2dipus, was the Caliban of his own imagination ; 
the branch and bee mentioned in a passage of Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, as meaning king, was explained as “ apage muscam,” or 
a fly-flap ; and, to crown the whole in one work in a manner 
consonant with the pedantry of his age, he wrote a dedication in 
Hieroglyphics as well as Latin, Greek, Syriac, Arabic and Coptic. 
His ambition to live as a miracle of learning for the passing hour 
did not rest here; he corrupted the Coptic itself, and left behind 
him a reputation which few will envy, From the time of Kircher 
till Zoega the monuments remained unexplained, and the learned 
Dane approached the task with far greater zeal and erudition, as 
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his folio De Obeliscis will amply demonstrate. Possessed with a 
profound knowledge of the Coptic and an indefatigability of re- 
search, he had collected all the materials within his reach from 
the Greek and Latin authors, to whose authority on this subject 
implicit and blind submission was paid, and had drawn up a list 
of the different hieroglyphics found upon the monuments at that 
time extant in Europe. His philological labours convinced him 
thc? the signs must have been used in combined groups analogous 
to the Chinese, and Champollion claims for him a vague notion 
of the phonetic principle. The efforts of Zoega, still upon the 
ideographic plan, were not crowned with success, for he left the 
analysis exactly where he found it, and his reputation rests on 
other and more solid grounds. ‘The inquiry, however, began to 
excite attention, specimens of Egyptian art, many inscribed with 
hieroglyphics, were published by various antiquaries, as Mont- 
faucon, Caylus, Winkelman and Visconti, with errors of the most 
extravagant cast. The Isiac table, a fabrication of a late period, 
obtained a high antiquity, hawk-headed figures were called priests 
of Osiris, no compliment to the hierarchy; and the cartouches, 
the royal names of the monarch, were supposed to separate par- 
ticular formule of prayers; and this down to 1791, but eight 
years before the discovery of the stone of Rosetta! It is scarcely 
more than necessary just to mention the guesses of Warburton 
and De Guignes; for as they led to no result, and were based 
upon no deduction, they cannot enter into the scientific part of 
the inquiry. Preposterous antiquity was assigned to zodiacs, 
and attempts to etymologize the words found in the ancient authors 
by means of the sparing remains of Coptic, were made with more 
energy than felicity by Jablonski; Osiris, Isis and Horus, with 
an occasional Ammon, were the ordinary limits of the Pantheon, 
and the inquiry being abandoned in despair by men of sounder 
judgment, passed into the possession of the literary charlatan. 
The French invasion of Egypt rent the veil asunder. The 
march of the French army was accompanied by men of learning 
and science, and the result of their labours in the great work on 
Egypt has survived their conquests. ‘The principal edifices of 
ancient Egypt were designed by them, and far more accurate 
transcripts than those up to that period delineated of several in- 
scriptions; and by this means a deeper insight was afforded into 
what the Egyptians were as a people. In 1799 a French en- 
gineer officer, M. Bouchard, discovered the trigrammatical stone 
of Rosetta, a tribunal beyond which there was no appeal. This 
monument, which the fortune of war presented to the British 
government, was first analyzed by the late and deeply regretted 
M. Silvestre de Sacy, in the course of his researches into the 
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demotic or enchorial text, which, as was then believed, was 
written in abstract sonal characters, and was considered less diffi- 
cult to discover. In it De Sacy recognized a few of the prin- 
cipal names, as Ptolemy, Alexandria, &c. This investigation 
was in 1802. He however appears not to have been sufficiently 
versed in Coptic to proceed further, and it was soon discovered 
that the signs were too numerous for the ordinary principles of 
alphabetic. writings. Ackerblad resumed the inquiry in 1804, 
but two great errors still retarded the advance of the science, 
since the demotic, enchorial or epistolographic, was believed to 
be purely alphabetic, and the hieroglyphical purely ideal, and 
such descriptions answer to neither. In 1816 Young was the 
first who successfully attacked the hieroglyphical portion, and he 
seems to have followed the method of mechanical application of 
De Sacy, seeking for corresponding phrases in corresponding 
spaces. He had ‘previously studied the hieroglyphics themselves 
deeply, and by reproducing similar groups in their demotic, hiera- 
tic and hieroglyphical form, he arrived at the conclusion, that al- 
though the Egyptians used their symbols for ideas in the current 
part of the text, that in the writing of proper names of foreigners 
only, they ened them from their ordinary application to a sonal 
or phonetic use, and he discovered by this means the cartouches 
of Ptolemy and Berenice; his analysis was not complete, his pa- 
rallel to the Chinese inaccurate, but he laid the key-stone of the 
arch, and the merit of the discovery rests with him. His illus- 
trious rival, who had laboured upon the solitary subject of Egyp- 
tian antiquities from his youth, while Young was occupied on 
philosophy, where his discoveries were equally brilliant, and whose 
life is at present in the course of publication by Professor Pea- 
cock, caught at the discovery, as a ray from heaven. He com- 
menced his career upon this basis, and not with the best faith, 
and announced that the Egyptians used their language in such a 
manner in the names of foreigners only, and correcting what 
Young had supposed to be syllables to letters, identified the names 
of the Ptolemies and Roman emperors. Here he rested ; but in 
his letter to the Duc de Blacas, in 1822, he extended his researches 
to the names of the native monarchs, and gave a rude sketch of 
Egyptian chronology, principally from the monuments of ‘Turin. 
Iu 1824 he pushed on still further to the names of Egyptian deities, 
to an extended alphabet, and a few slight grammatical forms. The 
discovery had now gained ground; the government placed the 
Collection of the Musée Charles X under his superintendence, 
and the catalogue of that collection manifested the rapid strides 
made in the decyphering. In 1830 the French government, 
always attentive to national honour, sent him, accompanied by a 
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commission, into Egypt, and the Egyptian grammar, his visiting 
card to posterity, as he called it, which is now appearing, and the 
monuments of Egypt and Nubia executed under his inspection, 
were the results of his labours, Previous to his embarkation he 
had discovered the historical papyri of Sallier, and the greater 
part of his time up to the hour of his death was employed in per- 
fecting the revision of his great work. It is not to be supposed 
that his labours passed uncriticised, as it is easier to sneer than to 
learn; he was attacked right and left, and the most formidable of 
his opponents, M. Klaproth, assaulted the discovery with that 
sarcasm which he always aimed at men of merit, ‘The system of 
Champollion has however triumphed; the grand theory that the 
text of the inscriptions consists of two classes of signs—phonetic, 
or those used to express sounds, and ideographic, or such as are 
employed for ideas—has been adopted throughout Europe. In 
M. Salvolini he left an apt pupil, in M. Rosellini, an enlightened 
coadjutor and supporter; at ‘Turin the Abbé Gazzera and the 
Chevalier St. Quintino have publicly recognized it; in France it 
has been acknowledged by MM. Letronne and Lenormant; in 
Prussia by the Chevalier Bunsen and Dr. Lepsius; in Holland 
by Dr. Leemans ; in England by Sir J. G. Wilkinson, Messrs, 
Hoskins, Tomlinson, and Birch, &c.: Mr. Salt at once appre- 
ciated its utility, and endeavoured to advance it, and the majority 
of those competent to judge from studying it professionally and 
not discursively have acceded to the truth of it. Some of the 
objections which have been raised may as well, for the sake of 
curiosity, be stated. ‘The principal one is, that the hieroglyphics 
are ideal in the body of the texts, which is disproved by resolving 
them into analogous Coptic phrases when so transcribed in the 
portion of the text of Rosetta; another is, that the arrangement 
of symbols does not always quadrate with their relative position, 
which is admitted, on the other hand, to arise from the mixed 
character of even phonetic symbols ; a third objection is, that the 
sacred dialect must be considered as distinct from the vernacular, 
and that it was Hebrew; to disprove which few words will suf- 
fice, since the Jews in their intercourse with the Egyptians re- 
quired interpreters* —- M. Quatremere and a host of Coptic 
scholars have vindicated the idiosyncrasy of the Coptic. Where 
indeed are the remains of an extinct language to be sought for 
but in its locality?) Supposing the language lost, might not 
Greek be partially restored from Romaic, Latin from Italian, 
and Sanscrit from Bengali? The critical researches of M. Qua- 
tremere into the history of the language and literature of the 
Copts will abundantly establish this position, The last straw 
* Cf. Ps, LXXXI, v. 5. 
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aimed at the discovery is, that the Rosetta stone is a rank forgery. 
Independent of the extrinsic truth of this monument, such as it 
offers to the eye, and which is rather matter of feeling than ex- 
pression, the Rosetta stone gives an additional guarantee from 
the fact of the Greek part having passed through a critical exa- 
mination from, at least, two Greek scholars, and one of them 
Porson. The whole objections victoriously refute themselves, 
and the commanding attitude the study has assumed, no longer in 
a feeble infancy, but gradually growing to its manhood, now re- 
ceives both the sanction of scholars and the patronage of most 
governments. 

From the period which has elapsed since the death of Cham- 
pollion up to the present day the inquiry has maintained a steady 
increase, though not in proportion so rapid as under the auspices 
of its illustrious founder. M. Salvolini, who dedicated a consider- 
able portion of his time to the verification of the results of his distin- 
guished master, has attained high distinction by his publications. 
These consist of an inquiry into the notation of dates, in which 
the subject was treated more critically than Champollion had 
time or taste to bestow upon it; some account of the manu- 
scripts of M. Sallier d’Aix, written in a bold hieratic character, 
and one of them embracing an apparently metrical version of the 
campaign of Rameses the Great against the Schot or Schete 
(Scythians), and another work still more distinguished for the 
labour and care bestowed upon it, the Grammatical Analysis of 
the Hieroglyphical Portion of the Rosetta Stone. ‘This analysis, 
which embraces a most extensive alphabet, and a critical inquiry 
into each group of characters supposed to contain a phrase, some- 
thing similar to the attempt of Young, published in the Hiero- 
glyphica, is unfortunately imperfect; for the hand of death was 
already upon the young savant during its progress. ‘The MS. 
was never completed, and his papers have passed into the pos- 
session of the Sardinian government. In France the care of 
editing the Egyptian publications has been confided to M. Cham- 
pollion-Figeac, but he cannot be considered as having advanced 
the study in any respect, and the second part of the Egyptian 
Grammar exhibits the most flagrant errors. M. Lenormant, who 
accompanied the French expedition to Egypt, appears to be far 
better acquainted with the subject; but as it requires a single- 
ness of study to attain anything like perfection in it, and M. 
Lenormant’s researches are more generally devoted to Hellenic 
remains, it does not appear likely that it will be much advanced 
by him. Rosellini, who had at an early period embraced the 
new doctrine, stands alone in Europe with regard to the extent 
of his works, and under the auspices of the ‘Tuscan government 
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has effected more to popularize the study than any of his con- 
temporaries. ‘Three volumes of text upon the historical portion, 
and three more upon the civil life of the Egyptians, embracing 
Egyptian philology and archzology, attest the zeal of his applica- 
tion, accompanied as they are by four folio volumes of plates, 
drawn in Egypt and executed in Italy under his care. In the 
memoirs of the academy of ‘Turin some papers will be found, 
drawn up by the Abbé Gazzera and the Chevalier St. Quintino, 
explaining some of the monuments of the rich museum of that 
city; and in the Archeological Institute of Rome the study has 
been successfully and critically pursued by Dr. Lepsius, both as 
regards the monuments themselves aud the philology. A joint 
work, to be published by the Chevalier Bunsen and the above- 
named scholar, is about shortly to appear in Germany: it will 
embrace what is much needed—a critical inquiry into the Greek 
authorities, and the hieroglyphical texts referring to the chrono- 
logy and history. In England and by the English in Egypt the 
pursuit has not been neglected. Sir J. G. Wilkinson, the well- 
known author of the Materia Hieroglyphica, the Topography of 
Thebes, and a more recent account of the Civil Life of the Egyp- 
tians, has advanced the study, both by the copying of the more 
important monuments and some slight philological efforts, having 
at an early era recognized several of the more prominent words 
and expressions, Mr. Salt’s little essay was an attempt, how- 
ever imperfect, to extend our information in this branch; and 
the Excerpta Hieroglyphica of Burton is a collection of exces- 
sively valuable drawings, which will always be a text-book on the 
subject. To the Coptic Grammar of Tattam is appended a 
sketch of a demotic vocabulary by Young, the only one, with the 
exception of that of Spohn (which enjoys ne very high reputation), 
extant; and in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, which, under its original appellation of the Egyptian So- 
ciety, published the Hieroglyphica, a collection of inscribed 
monuments, in three volumes, essays have appeared from Col, 
Leake, the Rev. Mr. Tomlinson, and Mr. Cullimore. More 
recently the quarry-marks found in the great pyramid, and the 
coffin of Mycerinus, discovered in the third by Colonel Howard 
Vyse, have been published by that traveller, and accompanied 
with explanations of the hieroglyphical portions by Mr. Birch, 
have been translated by M. Lenormant into French, from the 
English. A sketch of a hieroglyphical dictionary has also ap- 
peared, by the same party; and there is every prospect that these 
publications will receive additional support in this country. In 
Holland the late M. Reuvens slightly added to our knowledge 
of the demotic; and his successor at the Museum of Leyden, the 
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editor of by far the best edition of Horapollo extant, and of the 
royal names contained in the Museums of Leyden and London, 
devotes almost the entire portion of his time to the investigation 
of the branches of Egyptian archeology; and the work whose 
title appears at the head of this article owes its appearance to his 
zeal. In Prussia Kosegarten has attempted the demotic. Fervet 
opus! time and application will gradually unfold the meaning of 
the inscriptions upon the colossus, the papyrus, and the tomb, 
and more will be known of the Egyptians than of any other 
people of antiquity, since no such insight into the past as the 
perfect preservation of the mummy presents, can be obtained 
with respect to any other nation, 

Hand in hand with the hieroglyphical inquiry has proceeded 
the knowledge of the Coptic, which it is unnecessary to trace 
here from the period of Kircher to the present day, as it has 
already received an exposition, as entertaining as it is lucid, from 
M. Quatremere: yet the same age which has seen the revival of 
hieroglyphical philology has not “been slack in oe onward 
the acquaintance with the vernacular. A Coptic Grammar and 
Lexicon have issued from the Oxford press, drawn up by the 
Rev. Mr. Tattam, who bas just returned from Egypt in his 
search for manuscripts ; another Lexicon has also been published 
by M. Peyron. The Lexicon of Tattam is unfortunately drawn 
up in such a manner as to be of difficult consultation for the 
hieroglyphics, and the supplement which is appended requires 
total revision. His Grammar, too, is a mere sketch, the rude 
outlines of what the language is. Another Grammar, in a fuller 
form, for the use of the hieroglyphical student, has also been 
published by Rosellini; yet something is still wauting for a bet- 
ter acquaintance with the Coptic, of which the printed works, as 
well as manuscripts, are rare ; and it is to be hoped that some of 
those multifold societies that are daily rising up will undertake the 
charge of the publication of the Coptic versions, martyrologies, 
and liturgies ; for their use can even at the present moment be 
hardly esteemed too highly, since it is evident, if the Coptic con- 
tain, as it is supposed to do, all that is left of the archaic tongue 
of the country, of the sacred dialect, as it was named in the time 
of the Ptolemies, all critical knowledge of the dialect must hang 
upon this at present slender thread. Adequate praise can scarcely 
be lavished on the Lexicon of Peyron: it is essentially the work 
of a scholar; it throws out all expressions which are not appa- 
rently those of the Egyptians, and does not embarrass the stu- 
dent by a mass of Syriac, Greek, Latin, and Arabic phraseology. 
The words, too, are arranged wader their roots, according to 
the consonants of which they are composed ; and although | this 
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presents difficulties to the tyro, it enables the hieroglyphical in- 
quirer to discover at a glance whether a particular word has dis- 
appeared from the ancient language or not. As the Coptic is the 
remains of a tongue per se, and as the Semitic words are infusions 
from without, and must be used with judgment and in a sub- 
sidiary point of view, it is with this i in hand that the 
inquirer can alone proceed in security; and when a deeper ac- 
quaintance with this language has been cultivated, which appa- 
rently touches upon the Indo-Germanic as well as the Semitic, 
it will then, and not till then, be decided to what extent and 
under what restrictions the Semitic branch may be used. Until 
that period has arrived the hierologist might as safely take up the 
Dictionary of Johnson, because oeit in Coptic bears an analogy 
to white, abot to an abode, or shot to shoot; yet these terms are 
nearly equivalent in both languages, and as far as the body of 
the words of the two languages is concerned, a stricter analogy 
between the English or Germanic and the Coptic could be traced 
than between the Coptic and the Semitic dialects. We are in- 
debted to the Coptic for almost all that is known of the construc- 
tion of the hieroglyphical language; and by the parallelism of the 
phonetic groups with the Coptic, we can trace the substance of the 
hieroglyphical inscriptions; for the meaning of ideographic sym- 
bols has been principally discovered through it; since the number of 
symbols explained by Horapollo, which symbols have a relation 
with the kyriologic of Clemens, is of an extremely limited descrip- 
tion. It is in the Coptic, in the analogy of the Coptic and hiero- 
glyphic, in the conviction that between the Coptic lexicon on one 
side, and the monuments on the other, lies the recondite meaning 
of these records, that the discoverers and investigators have found 
their stronghold, Without the Coptic the paths of discovery 
must have been two centuries behind, and perhaps lost for ever; 
since no mental assurance could have been conveyed that the 
Arabic or Hebrew were analogous, much less ideutical, with the 
language. The Coptic, on the contrary, presents a sure and un- 
erring guide ; its dialectical variations are few and simple, chiefly 
vocalic, its construction easy; it is a language soon acquired, and 
when compared with the hieroglyphic, its difficulties vanish ; for 
while in the Coptic various expressions are ambiguous, because 
the whole elements of the language are contained under a few 
sounds often expressing multifarious ideas, which the determina- 
tive image of the archaic language of the monuments cleuches, 
the hieroglyphics from this very reason present a beautiful spe- 
cies of formation which leaves not the lingering shadow of a doubt 
upon the expression; and nothing can be more certain than the 
roots and etymology of the hieroglyphic, nothing more vague and 
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ambiguous than the Coptic. The same broad distinction, in fact, 
which exists between the written and spoken language of China, 
prevails to the same extent between Coptic and hieroglyphic : : the 
one is a sonal type, allusive to the eye; the other a bold, and 
often equivocal expression to the ear. ‘The keys of the languages 
are the determinations, and these exist in the archaic only. 

It is possible that the language, in its primeval development, 
was entirely symbolic, and that its elements became subsequently 
adapted to the purposes of sound; but, if so, where are the 
primeval forms? ‘There is no monument extant in Europe in 
which the whole or even the greater portion of its text is sym- 
bolic. The monuments of Cheops and Mycerinus, which ascend 
upon Rosellini’s chronology certainly beyond two thousand and 
eighty-two years previous to the Christian era, exhibit the most 
unequivocal marks of a formed and perfectly developed language. 
The same words, sound for sound, element for element, descend 
to the epoch of the Lagidz and the Romans; and it is not the 
fact, as asserted, that the archaic monuments exhibit a greater 
proportion of ideographic ideas, but that they express more for- 
cibly, because more simply, their intent by the use of certain 
signs universally adopted for particular express'ons; the process 
of change being not that of language, but of ca:tigraphy. At the 
earlier epoch the number of symbols is more restricted and less 
interchangeable. During the sway of the eighteenth dynasty a 
greater floridity of writing prevailed, and under the Ptolemies a 
still greater infusion of interchangeable forms, and a strange ad- 
mixture of bizarre and fantastic modes of expression, not merely 
in foreign names and unusual formulas, but even in the appella- 
tives of native deities and ordinary words. The wear and tear of 
ideographical languages is apparently less than of the alphabetic ; 
they are early organized, admit with reluctance of impressions 
from without, and stand ‘uninjured by the changes of tones and 
expressions. 

Nor are the changes of style much greater; for, from his 
Holiness, as his pontifical majesty was termed, to the scrawler 
on pottery or papyrus, all had imbibed their education at the 
hands of the priests, and one large class of monuments, the se- 
pulchral, offer formulas dolefully monotonous; dedications to the 
gods, prayers and invocations to deities and priests, registers of 
family names, titles and epithets, seem to have been mostly de- 
rived from a common stock. At an earlier period the names and 
epithets are far less pompous; but the progress of luxury, the 
pomp of victory, of foreign wars, brought with them pane- 

gyrics more loaded and adulation more fulsome. The function- 
aries, previous to the eighteenth dynasty, do not appear to have 
enjoyed those pluralities, which their successors under Rameses 
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and the Psammetici held. Their highest epithets seldom mount 
beyond “ seated in the heart of the king,” the ‘* eyes of the king,” 
and they seem to have seldom omitted a recitation of their keep- 
ing the festivals of the gods. But at the eighteenth dynasty, when 
the historical style commences, when the temples were made the 
depositaries of the records of triumph, a haughtier tone com- 
mences, epithets labour, and the functionaries of the government, 
in accordance with the spirit of the age, catch the infection. 
Functions multiply, priests, prophet-priests, royal scribes, trea- 
surers, commandants, commissaries, chamberlains, athtophoroi, 
equerries; seem blended into one heterogeneous mass. Is it 
wonderful that on many monuments of this period, while the 
titles have expanded into several lines, the prayer of the deceased 
is squeezed into the narrow compass of a few symbols, and that 
the military chief, attached to the charge of the viands, com- 
mandant of the troops, military scribe for the troops, in charge 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, &c. &c. &c. merely requests the 
goddess Isis ‘‘ to elevate his head and open his eyes?” Con- 
nected with the historical style are all the inscriptions touching 
on military expeditions, and these, as well as those relating to 
civil affairs, are far more difficult to explain, since they occur 
less frequently, and are dependent on the context chiefly, and 
the scenes in which they are represented. Yet the principal 
work of Egyptian literature is the Ritual, and the style in which 
it is written bears great analogy to the sepulchral; it consists 
indeed of a series of prayers, “alluding rather to the mythology 
than explaining it; the general tenor “of its tone, as it is more 
frequently repeated, aud on this account more susceptible of 
collation than any other, is perfectly analogous to that of the 
sepulchral monuments. Whether in its full form, or in its ab- 
stract, from the ample copy, which, in more flourishing periods, 
was deposited with the dead, or in the abbreviated pieces in later 
ages, it presents an integrity of design, which shows that all are 
transcripts of an archaic original, and it contains a variety of 
symbols and expressions hardly met with elsewhere. It is far 
simpler in its style than the historical texts, and although from its 
nature of a reputation less brilliant and attractive than the com- 
positions referring to other subjects of historical or civil nature, 
yet in the solution of the Ritual will be found the great arcana 
of the religious style, and the purport of the principal formulas 
which adorned the walls or the entrance of the tomb. 

From this part of the subject we naturally arrive at what is far 
more important, the actual state of the application of the disco- 
very at the present day, the prospects it opens for the future, the 
results it has realized for the past! Its course has been traced 
from the spring-head to its embouchure, from the general princi- 
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ples to the minuter working out of the immense detail which lies 
before us. Look at the colossal works, abounding in more in- 
scriptions than all Greece and Rome have left behind them as 
the records of their story and their conquests! and the boldest 
imagination, the most unwearied assiduity must rejoice and quail 
at the same moment before its task, ‘The quarter of a century 
has brought back the ancient history of a people, almost the first- 
born of the human race, whose luxury and whose conquests, 
whose arts and whose sciences, had attained their meridian bloom 
when the buds of Greek ideality and Roman conquests were in 
their germ, Centuries have rolled on; decads of centuries have 
past. Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, have each and all in their 
turn captured, plundered, mutilated the works of art and monu- 
ments of this people—still do they remain, though broken and 
mutilated, the proudest monuments of the hand of man, bearing 
upon them i in the desolation of the desert, in the hum of the city, 
the inscribed records of the magnificence of their creators, before 
whom the Cyclopian constructions dwindle down to the efforts of 
children, They remain like the gigantic fossils of an extinct 
world, the silent witnesses of the mighty dead, only awaiting the 
rising beams of the dawn of discovery to draw from them, like 
their own Memnon, the broken and articulated sounds of what 
they were, 

The first point to be obtained is an intimate knowledge of the 
texts themselves, and this can only be supplied by the most as- 
siduous research into such documents as the Dutch government 
has published—bilingual monuments. Unfortunately they are 
few in number, executed at a period when the hieroglyphical in- 
scriptions were gradually giving way before the political changes 
consequent upon the Greek and Roman domination. As the 
Rosetta stone is the very pierre-de-touche of the hieroglyphics, so 
are the antigraphs of Grey and Casati, and the Gnostic ritual of 
Leyden, the alpha beta of the demotic, enchorial, or vernacular; 
for the demotic varies exceedingly from the hieroglyphical, much 
indeed from the hieratic, or written form of the hieroglyphic: and 
this variation is not merely of form but of idiom; for while the 
hieroglyphic is a dialect of the Coptic, differing considerably in 
construction, the demotic approaches much nearer the Coptic 
itself both in construction and the copia verborum. The illus- 
tration consequently afforded to the demotic or popular writing 
through the hieratic, though important, is not complete, Now 
this is the very result likely to be arrived at; for is it not more 
natural that the enchorial, which does not appear till the Ptole- 
mies, and vanishes under the Romans, should be the ancient lan- 
guage in its transition, than the converse? Who (except a French 
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savant) ever expected to read the monuments of Cheops, executed 
above two thousand years before the Christian era, with the same 
facility as his Moniteur, because he was intimately versed in the 
Coptic Bible and a few Coptic martyrologies? One might as well 
hope to translate fluently Saxon chartularies, because the transtator 
was acquainted with English of the nineteenth century. There 
is another difficulty. Till the Roman epoch the hieroglyphics 
themselves are clear and distinct in their forms, and experience 
points out what is meant for hawk, what for a sparrow; but the 
demotic is far more complex, abounding in sigla often indistinct, 
frequently written currente calamo, with little attention to clear- 
ness and calligraphy. The Greek official documents of the Pto- 
lemies, executed simultaneously, offer equal difficulties of decy- 
phering; yet for these the decypherer is prepared with ample 
lexica,a critical knowledge of the language, and the whole artillery 
of the mythological allusions. For the demotic he has none of 
these; he has to grope his path through bilingual monuments, to 
stop at every step, to verify every result, and to curb his i imagi- 
nation by his judgment. He has at the same moment to grapple 
with the language and the indistinct and frequently amorphoid 
sheath in which it is enveloped. 

Fortunately the chief interest of the demotic is philological, for 
the documents hitherto discovered are either sale registers, peti- 
tions, or epistolary effusion—the Gnostic ritual of Leyden ex- 
cepted; and this document will now receive considerable illustra- 
tion from a Greek papyrus, on a similar subject, on the eve of 
publication. The paucity of demotic manuscripts and remains 
is also no ordinary barrier to the progress—they are scarcely a 
tithe of the mass. 

The next point to the study of bilingual monuments is the 
collation of texts having for their object the same formulas; and 
the published monuments of the Tuscan and French government 
are generally executed with sufficient care to render a reference 
to the monuments themselves unnecessary. The abundance of 
these monuments indeed is the very life-spring of the inquiry, 
which rests upon a chain of deduction, for what occurs in a 
single instance may be the result of error, or an imperfect form; 
while what occurs uniformly, in two, three, or ten thousand, as- 
sumes an approximate ratio of correctness, ‘The same texts vary; 
the scribe here from local circumstances, or from caprice, from 
the want of settled orthoepy or orthography, preferred in this 
expression, or in that, a character or a word different from his 
fellow-writers of another locality or epoch, and the result, the 
equivalent variant, adds to the stock of symbols known to ex- 
press similar ideas or similar sounds, A form too which fre- 
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quently occurs as an abbreviation, such as are common to monu- 
mental inscriptions of all epochs, is suddenly presented in its full 
type, and the mystery stands denuded ; it is the same manner of 
investigation which is pursued for the elucidation of Latin and 
Greek monuments, and triumphantly for all. 

From an imperfect knowledge of texts, the greatest embar- 
rassments and absurdities have sprung. Garbled successions of 
kings (whose appellations, frequently uncouth in themselves, have 
been nicknamed horribly) have obtained an ephemeral credence, 
and their relative position has been pointed out, because one 
appeared first and another last in an inscription by persons un- 
qualified to read two consecutive words, much less lines, of the 
text; vilifying, by their absurdities, those who are engaged in the 
legitimate path of induction; and this from men professing an 
acquaintance with the monuments themselves, rushing into un- 
happy interpretations in despair, or clinging to departed errors 
with the most lamentable fatuity. ‘The attempt has been too 
great: before the cartouches can be decyphered, the language must 
be at least partially understood. The cartouches are not the first, 
but the last, in the series; their etymology and their arrangement 
itself depends upon an @ priori knowledge of the spirit of the 
language, and not the language upon a knowledge of the royal 
names,—this is taking the bull by the tail, not the horns. Per- 
haps too much authority is still paid to the Greek lists of Ma- 
netho, which have gained little in accuracy by their transmission, 
and may be pronounced far too corrupt to be accepted, except 
with the suspicious eye of true criticism. Much time has been 
lost in endeavouring to assign corresponding values of the Egyptian 
to the Greek names; this was natural at the commencement of the 
investigation, but is now not requisite. Either a better authority 
than the versions of the priest of Sebennytus exists, or none at 
all. The future then is pregnant for the inquirer with the satis- 
factory identification, not merely of the names of monarchs, but 
their conquests, their history, their successions, the constitution of 
their courts, their panegyries or cyclary festivals, their devotions, 
and constitutions, Other documents attest their magnificence 
and their pride, but a hope—a cherished hope, exists, that varie- 
ties may turn up among the papyri similar to those of Salleir 
and Anastasi, at present in the national depository of this coun- 
try, records like those triumphant chaunts over the Scythians and 
the Ethiopians, approaching more closely to what, in the present 
acceptation of the word, is strictly history; for the inscriptions 
sculptured and painted upon the walls of temples are merely the 
skeletons of the past, the exparte statements of conquest, without 
a whisper of defeat. ‘We give you,” say the gods perpetually 
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in these mouuments, “ Kushkush, or Ethiopia, wader thy sandals ; 
we make thee lord of the north and south; we confer on thee 
power, life, and stability; we make thee giver of life like the sun; 
we create thee lord of all lands and countries.” Proud records 
of the conquerors, the struggles of the subdued are painted by 
imagination and manted in silence! One most important docu- 
ment mentions the tribute of the Shét, who may perhaps be the 
nomadic race of Skuthoi or Scythe, the desolators of Asia- 
Minor. Others in their accompanying scenes point out the 
direction of the march to Syria, Judea, or Nubia. Infinite tribes 
whose names have never reached the Greek geographers, and 
whose power never attained the consequence of a nation, lie 
prostrate, smitten before the haughty monarchs of Egypt,—“ the 
kings of the upper and lower worlds, the lords of diadems, the 
Hori mighty in truth, the lords of the world, the gracious gods, 
the sous of the sun, lords of strength, hawks of gold, smiters of 
the world, lions among the shepherds.” In some instances the 
countries are identified—as N aharaina, or Mesopotamia; Toshr, the 
Red Land, or Egypt; Maghedo, Joutamelek or Judea; Lutannou, 
Lydia; Phars, Persia. In this division alone the magnitude of 
the field is such as to afford materials for a succession of illus- 
trators of more than one generation. ‘Turn from the history to 
the religion,and the due unfolding of the pages of the Ritual will 
demand more than one life—that Ritual, whose dim image is re- 
flected in the Gnostic one before us, containing the prayers uttered 
upon the funeral ceremonies, and the progress of the deceased 
through the Amenthes, or purgatory. He addresses invocations, 
in his advance, to each deity ;—to Meui, in the solar abode of the 
two truths; to the bari, or boat, of the god Chnouphra, as it na- 
vigates the pool of truth; to the solar abode; to the Bennou, or 
nycticorax ; to the bier of Osiris; to the cow of Athor; to the 
chest of Osiris ; to the mystic sycamore; the cat, Tori, the cyno- 
cephali; Iohkhons, the lunar Hercules; eleven times to Thoth, 
“to hallow him, the deceased, like as ‘Thoth has justified the 
words of Osiris against his wicked enemies ;” the head of Nofre 
Athdém in the lily; the swallow nourished with the scent of fire; the 
sowing and reaping in the ficlds surrounded by the mystical Hapi- 
moou orthe Nile. When he comes before the Osirian Pluto and the 
forty-two jurors of the dead, the balance, the Ouemti or devourer 
of the impious, the Kerberos seated on his gate of flame in the 
palace of truth and justice; when the deeds of the body, typified 
as a heart, are weighed against the light ostrich feather of truth by 
Anubis and Thoth,or the Hermes psychopompos, as the deceased 
utters his negative confession, addressing each by their name,— 
“| have not been idle, I have not lied in the tribunal of truth 
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(legal perjury), I have not committed adultery, I have not slaugh- 
tered the oxen of the gods, [ have not falsified money, I have 
not caught the oxyringi, and birds of the gods, I have not polluted 
the pure waters of the god of my country; I am pure, make me 
pure, justify me before the balance.” ‘The same individual men- 
tions these gods as those “ who are fed with the blood of the 
wicked,” calling upon Osiris to address to him their names, and 
after passing through the terrific ordeal, still wending onwards 
through mystic region after region till he arrives at the last gates 
of hell; passing intact the burning pool of the Egyptian Phle- 
gethon vomiting its volcanic jets of flame, those gates which, 
leading to the north, west, south, and east, are unbolted by Thoth 
to let the soul pass to the manifestation of the light of the sun, 
from which, in the Noutehir, or divine subterranean region, it had 
been excluded,—that sun, in whose light he was to bask for ever, 
and whose two outstretched arms are ready to receive him. 

How many invaluable allusions are there here. In the same, 
Seth or Typhon is mentioned “as the lord of the Red Land, the 
guardian of the gate of hell,” like the Etruscan Charon; and the 
whole abounds in allusions, not always clear, but occasionally 
analogous to the Greek mythology. Who shall presume to inter- 
pret the mythology of the Egyptians, without analyzing it? It 
would be like giving an account of the religion of Bramah without 
consulting the Vedas, or describing the Jewish ceremonies without 
drawing from the source of divine inspiration! The subjects 
upon the walls of the temples being more pictorial, have been 
more popular, Yet as far as the Ritual can be decyphered, it is 
more important; no one in Europe has hitherto publicly essayed 
it, although Champollion and Salvolini have used it in illustration. 
The analysis of the whole would be the coup de grace of the system, 
for almost all the papyri deposited with the mummied dead are 
repetitions of this great formula or prayer-book, the nearest com- 
plete copy of which is in the Turin collection, When will the 
keepers of those monuments awake from their apathy, and impart 
to the world the treasures which they guard with dragon-eyed 
suspicion? It is time to turn to another branch less generally 
fascinating,—the astronomical projections found on the ceilings 
of the Ramesseion, of the temples of Dendera and Esnah, and 
of the walls of Ombos, What is the value of these works of art 
till a satisfactory solution can be arrived at of the meaning of the 
explanatory inscriptions which accompany them? The authority 
of one of them, to which the wild opinions of certain archxologists 
attributed a high antiquity in order to detract from the merits and 
truth, as if it were possible, of inspired writ, has not only been 


impugned, but overthrown, shattered to fragments. The meaning 
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of these projections, whether genethlia of the Pharaohs, or con- 
nected with the heliacal rising of the dog-star, must await the so- 
lution of the fated C&dipus who comes provided with a knowledge 
of the sacred writings; to none other, assuredly not to the vague 
essay of the uninitiated, will the Sphinx confess that her riddle 
is read. Now these subjects have been but very imperfectly 
treated. The labours of M. Rosellini have been confined to the 
Egyptian texts relative to the pictorial representations in the 
tombs, and these are by far the class of symbols the most difficult 
to interpret, because they are more seldom reproduced im the 
sacred language; and whether from the extremely difficult nature 
of the subject or not, the laborious deductions of the learned 
Italian are more distinguished from their extent than their brilliancy 
or originality ; in this division then, much lies open for correction 
and fresh observation. ‘Throwing aside the results obtained from 
a sufficient knowledge of the inscriptions, without reference to the 
important conclusions arrived at,—so important for the knowledge 
of the particular arts and sciences attained by the inhabitants of 
the Nile, there yet remains a branch scarcely less varied, and 
certainly not less delightful, to those engaged in philological and 
critical examinations into languages, and that i is, the study of the 
language as a language, the taking to pieces of the complex ma- 
chinery of which it is “composed, aud the admiration of the har- 
monious adjustment of the whole. Here the genius of Cham- 
pollion pervades without a rival. In the hands of Young (waiving 
the asserted claims of the guess of M. De Guignes, put forth 
with more national feeling than scientific exactness by Arago), 
the hieroglyphical discovery was the mere block from the quarry 
which a master spirit had contemplated might be hewn into form. 
Under the grasp of Champollion, the disordered ranks of symbols, 
those mute symbols, in the language of a profound and sarcastic 
Hellenist of France (M. Letionne), which each had hitherto in- 
terpreted at his pleasure, assumed definite shapes and names. 
The end of the clue discovered by the one entangled him in the 
mazes of the labyrinth, but it couducted the other to the very 
shrine. Rival scales of merit will assign rival values to the great 
antagonists in the same career, and national feeling will always 
interfere with the claims of scientific men, who belong to no 
country, but are the property of mankind in general. 

The ‘candid inquirer must assign to Young the merit of the 
original discovery, and allot to Champollion that intuitive power 
of a great mind, which saw the application to almost its full 
extent, and that invaluable quality of mental concentration, which, 
with undivided attention and Herculean application, worked out 
the whole so fully, that scarcely a line has been added to the great 
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principles of the French savant since his premature death. Take 
up the demotic vocabulary of Young, his most elaborate work, 
and the Grammaire Egyptienne of Champollion; and from which 
does the mind rise with the greatest satisfaction '—there is but 
one answer. Champollion corrected the syllabic system to the 
alphabetic ; identified and discovered the natmes of the Roman 
Emperors and most of the Egyptian monarchs; dissected in the 
most masterly manner the composition of the texts in their ideo- 
phonetic arrangement, to which Young to his last hour could 
never advance; analyzed the grammatical constructions and forms ; 
translated in many instances integral texts with that phancy of 
intellect peculiarly his own, and pre-eminently adapted for a de- 
cypherer: he abandoned every erroneous system, and, by means 
of his profound application, ‘did more for the odvancement of 
the science than his contemporaries or successors. Young, on 
the other hand, probably from lack of sufficient materials, still 
more from that of time, and above all, from that power of limiting 
and controlling the natural tendency of his great mind to diffuse 
itself upon a variety of subjects, has obtained a considerable credit 
in more branches than one ; but the complete whole is wanting: 
his demotic dictionary—vocabulary, or what you will—is a mere 
sketch, upon whose wreck, some future inquirer will erect a 
system far more satisfactory and complete. ‘Ihere is no philo- 
sophy in it, no analytical power shown, but a bleak result, and from 
that very circumstance suspected by the student; this too, where all 
receive the very elements of the study with doubt and with distrust! 
It is scarcely necessary to revert to the elementary knowledge of 
the subject, to the phonetic or sonal hieroglyphics, and the tro- 
pical or metaphorical signs, but rather to show the extent to 
which our knowledge has been carried out by the labours of 
Champollion, followed by the philologists of his school, the late 
M. Salvolini, Drs. Leemans and Lepsius, and the few who in 
this country have directed any portion of their attention to this 
subject. ‘The alphabet has been all but entirely recognized, and 
it may be reasonably doubted whether there remain above tifty 
phonetic signs whose sonal value has not been identified. In the 
tropical signs, a smaller proportion, but two-thirds at least of those 
at present known, have been discovered ; the grammatical forms, 
to a very great number deduced—not merely detached words and 
a few pronouns, but the affixes and prefixes of most of the cases 
and tenses; the whole mode of notation, the composition of verbs 
and nouns, fixed and illustrated, and the exposition of the sen- 
tences in which they occur, with copious references of the places 
where they have been found. The prepositions, properly the 


affixes of the nouns, have also been identified. The third part 
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of the Grammaire Egyptienne, which is on the point of issuing 
from the Parisian press, will without doubt embrace the syntax 
of the language, the minor forms of speech, and the whole be 
the text-book of the Egyptian archeologist for the next cen- 
tury. The labours of M. Salvolini have been principally directed 
to illustrate and prove the correctness of the results set forth 
by his illustrious master; and certain corrections, some unques- 
tionably judicious, others upon which opinions may vary, are 
proposed by Dr. Lepsius, who merits the highest commendation 
for accuracy and research. [rom these mighty aids the study of 
the philology must ultimately advance still further, As it stands 
at present, the whole of the language divides itself into two 
branches, First, groups forming words, which groups are com- 
posed of purely sonal characters. This number is exceedingly 
limited, it consists chiefly of forms of speech, and words ex- 
pressing abstract ideas, as the verb to be, &c.; secondly, groups 
composed of mixed characters, partly sonal, and partly meta- 
phorical. This number embraces almost the whole copia ver- 
borum of the language. 

As an instance of the former, may be taken the expression 


A d & U9, forming the verb to be, &c. and of the latter, 


the expression QO wert. Now the determinative 
A 
or tropical form of a disk shedding rays of light identifies the 


meaning of the sonal symbols composed of the onion and snake, 
and by such determinatives the whole generic classes of ideas in the 
language are formed. ‘Thus a cloth wrung to express the water 
from the soil of the river in which it is found, is gold, and means 
tropically, “metal,” and par excellence, ‘‘ gold” itself, A goose 
is universally the ‘tropical form attached to groups of phonetic 
symbols expressive of the peculiar species of birds indicated by 
the sonal symbols; the expressions, for example, opt, bipi, sa- 
men, tor, indicate swan, bird, goose, scarabeus. Each is accom- 
panied by the determinative image of a bird, not varied in or- 
dinary texts, although in the highest finished style of art; the 
particular bird is depicted after the phonetic groups in question, 

Similar functions are expressed by like classes of signs; and 
in other instances symbols more limited, as they appear in single 
groups, are used for the same purpose; thus, a heron holding a 
fish is the determinative of the term hom, to fish; a guitar, ~ of 
nofre, good, &c. ; and several of the tropical sigus are limited to 
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one or two groups. In this respect the Chinese and Egyptian 
are identical in their construction, the same office being performed 
in the arrangement of the generic ideas; in Chinese, by the 
elements called, in the Anglo-Chinese Dictionary, radicals, and, in 


the French, clefs. For &,, neaou, in Chinese is put for a bird 
4444 


with a long tail, and, joined with specific terms, pronounced koo, 
hung, go, Xc., expresses “kite, goose, duck ;” and as in the Chinese 
the accompanying groups relate to a tropical meaning attached to 
the characters, as koo means “ united,” hung (keang), river, and 
go, I, me or mine—the etymology of the word is extremely diffi- 
cult to trace, perhaps derived subsequent to the nomenclature, so, in 
Egyptian, the greups, although consisting of sound, have an in- 
ternal strict relation with the etymology, which rarely admit of 
change or substitution. Here then the identity becomes com- 
plete, for every group of symbols in Egyptian, however phonetic, 
could never be presented to the eye in a purely sonal form, but 
as part of a language in its construction ideo-phonetic, embracing 
the inherent qualities of both alphabetic and ideal systems. The 
working out of the detail entirely, both as regards the internal 
interpretation, and even the parts of speech so imperatively re- 
quired for an elementary knowledge, and still more for a critical 
acquaintance with the language, demands a zealous application 
from a mind untrammelled by official duties, This unhappily, 
in a country where the educated class are overworked, is scarcely 
to be expected. Yet something has been done to increase our 
practical knowledge of the texts even here; while abroad in Ger- 
many and in Italy the study has been pursued with a zeal and 
ability, which promises the most brilliant results. ‘To the govern- 
ment of Tuscany Europe is indebted for the Egyptian education 
and publication of M. Rosellini; to Sardinia for the accurate 
labours of the lamented Salvolini; to France for the magnificent 
drawings of almost every monument which can claim any interest 
in the country; for the Grammaire of M. Champollion, pub- 
lished at the public expense—for the execution under an en- 
lightened minister of the French and ‘Tuscan expedition. Eng- 
land has followed in the wake; a private individual, Colonel 
Howard Vyse, has at his own expense broken into two pyramids, 
and published his researches and drawings in a style which can 
compete with any of our continental neighbours. Messrs. Wil- 
kinson and Burton have at their own cost in Cairo published 
lithographic drawings of the most important archaic monuments, 
and private enterprize fairly divides the palm with the public 
spirit of foreigners. Though last, not least, the Dutch govern- 
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ment throws its monuments into the scale, and reveals the hitherto 
imperfectly known treasures in Europe itself, contained in the 
Leyden Museum. Some account of these, enough to excite ex- 
pectation, and awaken curiosity, had already been published by 
M. Reuvens, one of the most accurate investigators of the Greek 
branch of Egyptian antiquities; but public expectation has at 
length been gratified, and the scholar is presented with the fac- 
similes of the manuscripts themselves. ‘These were written pro- 
bably about the second century, amidst the agonies of expiring 
Paganism, or by some of the followers of those sects, on whom 
the vague appellation of Basilidians and Gnostics have been con- 
ferred. Their value, independent of their relation with these 
sects, is of the highest importance ; for the character which fluc- 
tuates in its script, between the demotic or euchorial and the 
hieratic, is interlined with Greek explanations over certain pas- 
sages more important for the memory. Thus Tat is written 
over the two symbols ordinarily called Nilometers, and known in 
the Rosetta stone to express established the TAXPEOCT of the 
Copt, in reference to a region under the special patronage of 
Osiris; and Abét, over another region of the same kind, gene- 
rally supposed to be the Abydos. Above a number of names, 
the ¢pixra ovowara of these writers, which appear to be manufac- 
tured with regard to sound rather than borrowed from Hebrew 
or from Copt, together with some few which seem to be titles 
of Coptic composition, are written their Greek equivalents, and 
these equivalents put the scholar in possession of most of the 
characters employed in demotic to express sounds. Some of 
these differ from the values assigned by Young, and each name is 
accompanied, as in hieroglyphic and hieratic, by a determinative 
sign, an abbreviation of the well-known symbol of the hatchet for 
god, deity, &c. In another MS. is a register of flowers in Greek 
and demotic, some of which have already appeared, through M. 
Salvolini in his Analyse Grammaticale, and these are far less 
satisfactory, because they are paraphrases, not translations, of the 
Egyptian terms, like the names of the Ritual, and are conse- 
quently no guide to the identification of the alphabet, which is 
still in demotic, the great desideratum; there the discovery is 
quite in a feeble infancy, and while the general meaning of two- 
thirds of all hieratic and hieroglyphical documents give way to 
diligence and research, the vernacular, which it had been conti- 
dently expected would have at once surrendered to the laws of 
interpretation, is up to the present hour imperfectly understood. 
It has had three investigators, Young, Kosegarten and Spohn; 
three discoverers, Silvestre de Sacy, Ackerblad and Young, be- 
sides examinations from the principal persons who have studied 
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the hieroglyphics, as Champollion and Salvolini. Still the diffi- 
culty remains, a difficulty which, it is to be hoped, will now be 
partially overcome by the publication of Dr. Leemans, Edu- 
cated, as he has been orally by M. Salvolini, and receiving at an 
early period the Egyptian discovery, then imperfectly known in 
Europe—the protegé of the accurate and industrious Reuvens, 
with no restriction upon his time, a lithographic and printing 
press at his command, and every facility for pursuing the study, 
a taste for the same manifested in his edition of Horapollo, in 
his account of the royal names in the British and Leyden Mu- 
seums—the world has a right to expect at his hands that the study 
will be not merely illustrated but advanced. ‘The only copy 
hitherto seen is in Dutch, but in the prospectus there was a pro- 
mise given that it should appear in French. 

We utter our protest against any scientific works on subjects 
the fair property of the European literary world appearing in 
such a form, especially on a study limited to few, and requiring 
too much research to embarrass valuable time with the jargon of 
the Netherlands. Private feelings ought to give way to public 
utility. There is even Latin, if “the Gallophobia is still strong 
in Holland; and one distinguished attaché to Holland, M. 
Siebold, has already found it necessary to have recourse to a 
politer tongue. But enough of this : a hint may prove sufficient. 
As far as the plates themselves are concerned, their accuracy may 
be relied on. The papyri have been copied by the simplest and 
most correct process: a transfer tracing lithographic paper has 
been laid over them, and the texts traced with lithographic ink 
through them. Those tracings have been transferred to the stone 
itself, and then retouched. From such impressions the plates are 
taken: they are eighteen in number, and fourteen are occupied 
with fac-similes, the other four with tabular views of the bilingual 
groups and the alphabet. Among the bieratico-demotic are two 
portions of Greek, one apparently an invocation to Osiris, com- 
mencing emixadroupas os Tov ev xevew mvevarts Deivoy aoparoy mayTo- 
xouTopa Qeov Sewy Pbopomosoy xas epywomrosov, &c.—**I call upon thee 
by name, thou in the empty air, the dread, the invisible, the Lord 
of all, the God of gods, the destroyer, the desolator,” &e. 3 ; for ano- 
ther ritual of the same kind, on the eve of publication, mentions this 
god as he who makes mankind to love and hate one another, who 
sows, who blights, &c. ‘The other Greek fragment is an invoca- 
tion to Typhon or Seth; Typhon being the Greek name of this 
deity, to which form Seth is the true Egyptian appellation; and 
Typhon the type to which he was paralleled by the Greeks. In 
this part are several mystical names, some possibly borrowed from 
the vernacular or hieroglyphical titles of the deities; others, as 
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ta, mupidan, Greek ; a limited number, like saw, ca6aw, Hebrew; 
and some, as 6ovh: rar oiSou ¢bax, apparently Copt. In ano- 
ther part is one of those extraordinary invented alphabets, similar 
to such as appear in Von Hammer’s translation from the Arabic 
with the key. Two common figures are drawn in the text, the 
beetle and eye, with their names, Bayuvy and ciyvy, whose 
meaning, if any, is at present unknown. In the duodecimo part 
will be found some observations exceedingly useful, by Dr. Lee- 
mans, and its consultation may be recommended. It will, indeed, 

go far to assist in a knowledge of the demotic, and supply the 
want of the grammar of the demotic, which Salvolini intended to 
have published as an Appendix to the Hieroglyphical and Hiera- 
tical Grammar of Champollion, which, it is to be hoped, will 
appear in its completed form this spring. In connection with 
this subject, a publication which has recently issued from the 
manuscript department of the British Museum may be mentioned, 
It is a transcription of the Greek Papyri of the institution, with- 
out any text or comment, except such as is required to illustrate 
the apparent readings. ‘This naturally forms a pendant to the 
labours of M. Peyron at Turin, published in the Academy of 
Sciences there. No doubt cau be entertained that they will be 
amply illustrated here or upon the continent, and it is to be 
hoped for the national credit that the subject will not be stran- 
gled in its very birth. ‘There is now no impediment with regard 
to the decyphering of these documents ; and though they may 
not be written in Greek so pure or language so refined as the 
authors of antiquity, whose works have been studied and com- 
mented upon till they are threadbare, the critic who passes over 
these documents without interest knows little of the intellectual 
curiosity or knowledge which characterizes his brethren of France 
and Germany. As they touch upon the same subjects as the 
demotic, they are most highly important for examination ; and it 
is to be hoped that some one will come forward to translate and 
analyze them. The only regret that can be expressed is, that the 
same accuracy which has been expended in transcribing them could 
not find leisure from official duties to render them more generally 
useful by translation and exposition. But to the Rev. I. Forshall, 
the present secretary and former keeper of the MSS., whose zeal 
and whose research are only equalled by his penetration, the best 
thanks of the future inquirer must be gratefully offered for the 
documents thus placed at his disposal ; and it is to be earnestly 


desired that the Museum will not limit its Egyptian publications 
to the Greek documents only. 
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Arr. I1.—1. Svenska Folk-Visor fran Forntiden, Samlade och 
utgifne af Er. Gust. Gever och Arv. Auc. AFZzELius. 
Stockholm, 1 Del. 1814. 2 Del. 1816. 3 Del. 1816. 4 Del. 
(Musik), 1816. 


2. Svenska Fornsanger, en Samling af Kémpavisor, Folk-Visor, 
Lekar, och Dansar, samt Barn- och Vall-Sadnger. Utgifne af 
ADOLF IWAR ARWIDSSON. Stockholm, 1 Del. 1834. 2 Del. 
1837. Bada med Musik-bilagor* 


Ir is always with extreme satisfaction that we investigate the con- 
tents of volumes like the present. ‘They throw us back at once 
into a national era, a condition of the popular ranks and a tone 
of feeling which will never return to us in European life. How 
fresh, how invigorating are our sensations in mingling once more 
with the simple habits of the past! The foray, the hunting- 
party, the pirate expedition, and the battle-field, are continually 
crossing and intermingling with the peasant’s cottage, the flock 
of the shepherd, and the maiden’s amour in the stilly wood. We 
become familiar with every class, we recognize every type. The 
chieftain, fierce and gloomy—the young knight, ‘out on adven- 
tures’ the eager lover, 
** Burning like a furnace” — 


and the artless village girl, or the proudly beautiful but simply 
affectionate high-born ladye, become, as it were, of the same 
household with ourselves. 

But the effect produced by ballad literature is also of a deeply 
moral character. We become penetrated with the simple virtues 
of a period when they were characteristic of the population; we 
learn to sympathize with man and woman, because we see them 
nearer, and more unadorned and undisguised, than ever we did 
before; and we acknowledge and feel as men deep interest in all 
modifieations of our common nature. When thus transported 
into the past age of simple manners and still more simple pas- 
sions, the contrast between our own world and that of the min- 
strel-poet becomes so complete, that we are compelled to admit 
more or less of its spirit. Stock-jobbing and steam-engines, cant 
and centralization, railways and radicals, cease, for a time at least, 
to haunt our imagination, while we affectionately linger over 


* The old Ballads of Sweden, collected and published by Er. Gust. Geryer and 
Arv. Auc. Arzetius. The fourth volume consists of old Swedish Melodies. 

Ancient Swedish Ballads, a Collection of Champion Ballads, Popular Songs, Sport 
and Dance Rhymes, Shepherd and Nursery Songs, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Both tomes 
contain au Appendix of old Melodies. 
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scenes and Jands where the one was unknown and the other would 
have been a crime! 

Nor is this all. Ballad literature has yet another value: it 
hands down to us features of bygone centuries and practical 
illustrations of bygone systems, such as we can find in no other 
quarter. Like the old Bayeux tapestry, with its bizarre Viking 
ships, and mailed warriors, and quaint accoutrements, aud _parti- 
coloured sails, and perpetually changing figures, through which 
we become in the simplest manner acquainted with the habits 
and dress, and armour and navigation of the Gallo-Scandinavian 
adventurers, who, 800 years ago, made conquest of our island. 
Thus does the popular song reveal facts and feelings, customs 
and costumes, which are in the highest degree important and in- 
teresting :—“ The king is sitting by his broad board, and is served 
by knights and swains, who bear round wine and mead. Instead 
of chairs we find benches covered with cushions, or, as they are 
called in the ballads, mattresses (bo/strar,* bolsters, long pillows) ; 
whence comes the expression ‘ sitia pa bolstrarna bla,’ on the 
blue cushions seated. Princesses and noble virgins bear crowns 
of gold and silver; gold rings, precious belts, and gold or silver- 
clasped shoes, are also named as their ornaments. ‘They dwell 
in the highest rooms, separate from the men, and their maidens 
share their chambers and their bed. From the high bower-stair} 
see they the coming of the stranger-knight, and how he in the 
castle-yard taketh upon him his fine cloak, may be of precious 
skins—or discover out at sea the approaching vessel, and recog- 
nize by the flags which their own hands have broidered that a 
lover draweth nigh. The dress of the higher class is adorned 
with furs of the sable and the martin, and they are distinguished 
by wearing scarlet, a general name for any finer or more precious 
cloth (for the ballads call it sometimes red and sometimes green 
or blue), as opposed to “ valmar” (serge, coarse woollens), the 
clothing of the poorer sort. Both men and women play upon the 
harp, and affect dice and tables ; song and adventure are a pas- 
time loved by all in common, and occasioually the men amuse 
themselves at their leisure with knightly exercises in the castle- 
yard. Betrothals are first decided between the families, if every- 
thing follows its usual course; but love often destroys this order, 





* Bolsters. A.S. bolster, bolstre; D. bolster, E. bolster, from boll, E. bol (any- 
thing round or circular, from bollen. Hinc ball and bowl. To boll, also, is to round 
by circumvolution) and ster or stre, straw. Thus Chaucer, Knight’s tale, Tyrwhitt, |. 
2920— 

‘« Of stre first there was laid many a load.” 
A ball or roll of straw. 
+t The bower-stair, ‘* H/ég Lofts bro,” was outside the building. 
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and the knight takes his beloved upon his saddle-bow, and gallops 
off with her to his bridal home. Cars are spoken of as the vehicle 
of ladies, and from an old Danish ballad,* in which a Danish 
princess who has arrived in Sweden laments that she must pursue 
her journey on horseback,} we see that their use did not reach 
Sweden so early. Violent courtships, club law, and the revenge 
of blood, &c., which, however, could often be atoned by fines to 
the avenger, are common.” { We cannot help remarking, also, 
that the popular ballads almost constantly relate to high and 
noble persons. If kings and knights are not always mentioned, 
still we perpetually hear of sirs, ladies, and fair damsels—titles 
which, according to old usage, could only be properly employed 
of the gentry. We will not, it is true, assert that the old songs 
have preserved any distinction of rank; but in the mean time 
this will prove that their subjects are taken from the higher and 
more illustrious classes, ‘Their manners are those chiefly repre- 
sented, and the liveliness of the colouring necessarily excites the 
supposition that they spring from thence. On the other side, 
again, they have been and remain as native among the common 
people as if they had been born among them. All this leads us 
back to times when as yet the classes of society had not assumed 
any mutually inimical contrast to each other, when nobility was 
as yet the living lustre from bright deeds rather than from remote 
ancestry, and when, therefore, it as yet belonged to the people, 
and was regarded as the national flower and glory. Such a time 
we have had; and he only cannot discover it who begins by trans- 
planting into history all the aristocratical and democratical party- 
ideas of a later time.” “ Further, we find in the old ballads 
that there is not only no hate of class, but also no national hate, 
among the northern peoples. ‘This explains how it is that they 
are so much in common to the whole north, and this commu- 
nity of sentiment extends itself even to the ancient historical 
songs.’ § 

The old ballad literature also gains materially by nothing in it 
being forced. Composed in times when there was neither. press 
nor criticism, affectation nor effect- eeetiong nance: feeling nor 


* The Danish princess, who was to be the spouse of a Swedish king, says, 


“* Vor jeg i min faders land, ** Were I in my father’s land, 
Da fink jeg karm och kéresvand ; A car I'd have, and driver grand ; 
Dertill svarade de Svenske fruer : The Swedish ladies answer'd thus, 
I forer oss hit inge judske seder.” * No Jutland manners bring to us.’” 

Professor Geijer’s Note. 
| No doubt a not very agreeable way of travelling far, especially in a period when 
all, both male and female, rode astride 1 
$ Geijer’s Swedish Ballads, vol. i. p. 39. 


§ Ibid. pp. 41, 42. 
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pretended taste, it was the instinctive and gradually moulded 
speech of heart to heart, relating many a “ peril dire” by land and 


sea, or the real accident of a past age transformed into the rhymed 
legend of the next— 


“ While eager groups were gather’d round 
The wide hearth’s blazing light”— 


or the poetry of love interpreted in some affecting story to the 
passionate stripling, or to melancholy age; or the national super- 
stitions clothing with unreal forms the laughing wave and the 
“ everlasting wood.” In all these cases the object was simply 
one—to move. This one point gained, the bard received his 
well-earned plaudit. The song was eagerly retained by many a 
listener; and now that age upon age has rolled by, thousands of 
these fine old ballads live, while the authors of every one of them 
have long since been forgotten.* 

But though the charms of “ shepherd-song” are, we doubt not, 
dear unto many a noble heart among us, the popular songs of 
the north have an especial interest for the British reader. ‘The 
little glimpses into the Danish fields of poesy afforded in the 
volumes of the gifted Jamieson were truly characterized as an 
event in the annals of our ballad literature. Since then no one 
has endeavoured to pry into and map out for us this unknown 
land of Scandinavian lore, and the labours of our most illustrious 
investigators lose not a little of their value from not being properly 
supported and illustrated by parallels and fillings-up from purer 
sources. It is now admitted on all hands that a thousand years 
ago the literature, like the language, of the whole Teutonic north 
(including Britain) was almost common to all its parts. ‘This 
result from similarity of origin, belief, Viking expeditions, and 
clanship, was only gradually broken in upon by an unequally 
proceeding civilization, the creation of isolated monarchies jea- 
lous of each other, and the growth of the dialect up to the lan- 
guage. ‘Therefore it is that those parts of the great Gothic circle 
where the alterations have been most extensive must recover much 
of what is dear to them from regions far from the din of rapid 
change, and from tribes inhabiting a land where the stillness of 


* Since writing the above, we have found an observation almost similar in its ten- 
dency in a charming little work by a French litterateur attached to the late French 
northern expedition. He is speaking of the story-tellers and saga-minstrels of the old 
north: —‘‘ Pour ébranler leur auditoire, ils ne citaient que les faits les plus drama-~ 
tiques, et ajoutaient a la gloire du héros et au résultat sanglant des combats. Pauvre 
naive ambition! Ces historiens voyageurs, assis a la table du jarl, quand une famille 
réunie autour d’eux les suivait avec attention, quand un vieux guerrier applau dissait a a 
leurs paroles, ils se croy aient peut-étre de grands hommes ; et pas un antiquaire n’a pu 
encore révéler leur nom.” — Lettres sur l’Islande, par M. Marmier, Bruxelles, p. 257. 
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the forest and the scantiness of population and communication 
are most likely to ensure simplicity of manners and purity of song 
and legend. But just this land, par excellence, is the northern 
peninsula, and especially Sweden. Denmark, which lies so near 
the heart of the continent, has suffered much more change in the 
strife of centuries than either Norway or Sweden; while Nor- 
way, again, never had (from political causes which we cannot now 
stop to investigate) an equally extensive series of romantic ballad 
reminiscences, and could not preserve the little she possessed 
from the envy and jealousy of her Danish tyrants. ‘Thus, not- 
withstanding the very great merit of the Danish ballad collections 
(called Danish, but in fact also Norwegio-Danish) we do not 
think they can be esteemed as of equal worth with the similar 
cycles we now proceed to introduce to our readers. 

The publication of Professor Geijer’s* first volume, in 1814, 
excited a very great sensation in the north; and when the work 
was continued and completed, the effect was prodigious. It 
called into being a large class of writers, in an especial sense 
national ; it sanctioned with academical approbation the hitherto 
despised strains of the distant provinces, and gave a value to 
everything popularly antiquarian, which it has ever since retained. 
Continuations and reprints at home, and translations abroad,+ 
soon proved that the mine now opened was a rich one. May his 
countrymen, excited by his example and the labours of such men 
as Afzeliust and Arwidsson,§ continue to work it till they have 
restored to the bright day the golden treasures guarded by the 
dwarfs of Neglect and of Oblivion! 

In Britain we have unfortunately and unpardonably lost most|| 
of our ancient ballad melodies; in the north a very large number 
are happily rescued. ‘To judge of the collections before us with- 
out also adding specimens of the music in which they are enshrined, 
is almost unjust; indeed, in many cases, it leaves us the body, 
when the soul has fled; but the nature of the Foreign Quarterly 
Review will not allow us the pleasure of adding any musical ex- 
tracts. We must therefore be content with the: explanation, that 
the prevailing tone of these old Scandinavian melodies is simple 


* Since so celebrated as the great historian of Sweden. 

+ Mohnike, Volkslieder der Schweden; Studach, Schwedische Volksharfe ; many 
ballads in Grimm, Wolff, &c. 

¢ This indefatigable clergyman has just published the first Part of a Legendary His- 
tory of Sweden. 

§ This gentleman, who is one of the librarians in the Royal Library of Stockholm, 
has unquestionably surpassed his learned predecessors in the fidelity, sagacity, and 
research with which he has edited his materials, and his volumes constitute a refreshing 
example of how such a work ought to be brought out. 

|| We except with pleasure those occurring in the last edition of Sir W. Scott’s Bor- 
der Melodies, and in Motherwell’s and Dannay’s Collections. 
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and melancholy ; that many of them have a certain family likeness 
with the ancient songs of Treland and Scotland; and that a con- 
siderable number are eminently beautiful, The two collections 
of Geijer and Arwidsson contain about 120 melodies; and we 
ourselves have been so fortunate as to obtain, in the country, about 
220 more, the greater part of which are copied from a MS. col- 
lection in the Royal Library of Stockholm. We give this hint in 
case, as we hope, any collector or amateur should wish to turn his 
attention to this subject.* 

The contents of the five volumes before us are so various, and 
an outline at least of their pages so absolutely necessary for every 
student (and their name is legion) of our ballad literature, that 
we have found it impossible to give any other abstract than that 
of a catalogue raisonné. ‘This method, indeed, has caused a 
large sacrifice of time and labour; but so convinced are we of 
its being the only way of doing justice to the subject, and so per- 
suaded of its meeting the approbation of the extended and increas- 
ing class for whose use it is intended, that we have had no scruple 
in at once devoting to it the labour required. Indeed an index 
of such subjects, however constructed, is totally useless, except to 
one perfectly well acquainted with the conteuts of each particular 
ballad. Au alphabetical list, which tells us that the song of “ Sir 
Peter” is found at page 50, and that of “ Duke John” at page 
500, cannot give us the slightest idea of their plot or character. 
On the contrary, by giving such an outline as the one furnished 
below, we place in the hands of every reader and investigator, at 
home and abroad, in Scotiand or in Kamschatka, the true key to 
every song; so that he has a complete coup-d’cil of the whole 
literature in question, can ascertain in a moment whether any par- 
ticular song or subject is handled in the Legendary Ballads of 
Sweden, and can in one moment turn to the volume and the page 
in which every such song or variation from the general legend is 
to be found. 

The number of ballads in both works is not less than about 
300. ‘These we have, first of all, arranged so as to bring together 
all relating to the same subject; and we have then reduced the 
concrete ballads into certain easy and naturally distinguished 
classes, We are far from asserting that this arrangement is 
faultless, or that every ballad is always placed in its proper divi- 
sion; for compositions of this class, as our readers are aware, 
often run more or less into several classes. But we imagine that 
our scheme is the most useful and applicable in the present in- 




































* It is to Herr Arwidsson that we owe the MS. collection above-mentioned in the 
Swckholm Library. 
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stance, and is best calculated for attaining the great end we have 
in view—the elucidation of the collections at the head of our 
article, and the practical and permanent service of all interested 
in their contents. ‘The following, then, is the arrangement we 
have adopted :— 

I. Myrnotocicat anp Heatuen Barwaps. 

II. Sones RELATIVE To THE FRAGMENTS oF THE Otp Mytuotoey, 
SUBSISTING IN THE IMAGINARY BEINGS SUPPOSED TO PEOPLE THE Moun- 
TAIN AND THE Wave, &c. 

III. Spetts, EncuantMEnts, AnD Wonpers, &c. 

IV. Dream-Lecenps. 

V. Guost-Lecenps. 

VI. Cuampion-Soncs; or, “ Tue Twiticut or History.” 

VII. Sones or True Love. 

VIII. Sones or Fause Love. 

IX. MiscerLtaneous Sones or Love, Women, &c. 

X. Miscetrangeous Romantic Baiaps. 

XI. Caricatrure-Sones; or, Paropizs or tHe Campion Battap, 
&e. 

XII. Tue Historicat Lecenpary Batrtaps, SAcRED AND PROFANE. 


Apologising for the title we have given each ballad, in case it 
should not always be thought the very best we could have found, 
we now proceed with our resumé, beginning with those of the 
first class, which are, of course, as rare as they are valuable. 

I. Myruoroaicat anp Hearuen Battaps. 

1. Offer-Song at St. Ingemo's Well. G. i, 244.* A slightly Chris- 
tianized chaunt, reminding us of old gods and ancient rites. 

2. Fetching the Hammer. A.i.; 3,7. This fine song, the oldest in 
the north, has already been noticed by Rask as remarkably and strongly 
corroborating the authenticity of the Eddaic legend, relative to Thor’s 
Expedition in Search of his Mace. Of the Swedish copy, for we have 
also Danish and Norwegian varieties+, stanzas iv. v. vi. viii. and ix. 
are translated in the “ Foreign Quarterly Review,” for April, 1829, 
p- 119. Hitherto, however, it has not been remarked, that if printed, 
as it should be, in four lines instead of two, we should be immediately 
struck with the evident scaldic and alliterative construction of the verse. 


Il. Soncs RELATIVE TO THE FraGMENTS oF THE Otp Myruoroey, 
SUBSISTING IN THE IMAGINARY BEINGS SUPPOSED TO PEOPLE THE 
Mountain ano Tue Wave, &c. 

A. Mermen, Mermaids. 1. The Merman deceived, or the Brother 
and Sister rescue each other. G. iii. 136. Rosmer Havmand, the Danish 
ballad, of which this appears to be an adapted fragment, is partly trans- 
lated in Jamieson’s Popular Ballads and Songs, i. 215. 

2. The Charm, or the Knight that became the Mermaid’s Spouse. G. i. 

* In these references, G. denotes the collection by Geijer; A. that by Arwidsson ; 
the Roman numerals the volumes, and the Arabic cy phers the page. 

t See the volumes of Vedel and of Syv. 
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110. A very beautiful ballad. In the British isles, dim fragments of 
ancient Northern superstitions are every where common ; but we some- 
times detect resemblances where we should least expect them. Thus we 
in a moment detect the identity of scenery in this Swedish ballad of 
* Sir Olof,” and in the Irish legend of “ The Enchanted Lake.”* But 
how startling is the difference of treatment; how immense the change 
produced by time and situation! ‘The one is the severe and beautiful 
image of antiquity and its elf-shapes reflected in the ever-flowing spring 
of ancient faith; the other exhibits the distorted features of tragi-comic 
pantomime, flung back by the troubled and muddy waters of confused 
belief and superstitious ignorance. 

3. The Mermaid t deceived, or the Maiden rescued by her Brother. 
G. iii. 148, 153; A. ii. 320, 324. We find here a remarkable and spi- 
rited description of the sister’s toilet in the caves of the sea-lady. 

B. Elves. 4. The (Elf-Maiden) (Water-Witch) will betrothe a good 
Knight, who escapeth out of her Hands. G. iii. 168, 170, 171, 172; 
A. ii. 300, 302. The answering Danish song, called “ Elvelig,” ¢ is al- 
ready in the hands of our countrymen. § 

5. The Knight Elf-shot, for that he will not join in the Elf-Dance.|| 
G. iii. 160, 162, 165; A. ii. 304, 307. A Danish parallel to these very 
pretty songs is found in Jamieson. 

C. Necken. 6. Necken, (Neck, Nick) the Water-King,** chooses him 





* Croker’s Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland. 
+ Ofall ballads on this subject, none equal the beauty of Leyden’s ‘ Mermaid,” 
who expressly mentions this story as a Gaelic legend. In the romantic ballad, he was 
the rival of Scott, and to whom Scott did ample justice. How exquisite are those lines 
on the mermaid herself :— 
No form he saw of mortal mould, 
It shone like ocean’s snowy foam ; 
Her ringlets waved in living gold, 
Her mirror crystal, pearl her comb. 
Her pearly comb the siren took, 
And careless bound her tresses wild ; 
Still o’er the mirror hung ker look, 
As on the wondering youth she smil’d, 
Again, the imprisoned Lord of Colensay :— 
And oft, beneath the silver moon, 
He heard afar the mermaid sing ; 
And ofi to many a melting strain 
The shell-formed lyres of ocean ring. 
Border Minstrelsy, book iii. p. $45. 


t Nyerup, i. 237. § Jamieson, i. 225. 
|| Familiar to the English reader is the beautiful ballad of ‘ Sir Oluf,” (Tales of 
Wonder, Monk Lewis). ¥ Jamieson, vol. i. 219. 


** This is also in the above collection, under the title of the ‘‘ Water-King.” We 
extract two verses :— 
The priest said, as the knight drew near, 
“* And wherefore comes the white chief here 2” 
The lovely maid she smiled aside, 
Oh, would I were the white chief’s bride! 
Oh, had some spirit deigned to sing 
Your bridegroom is the Water-King! 
The maid had hate and fear confest, 
And cursed the hand which then she press’d. 
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a Bride. G. i. 60. The mixture of Paganism and Christianism in this 
ballad, as in many others, is very amusing. The Church is the place of 
rendezvous. We give four stanzas :— 


vil. 
The damsel she treadeth within her hall of stone; 
“O Christ! that I could claim that good knight for mine own!” 
With such honour.* 
VIII. 
And Necken he treadeth within his hall of stone; 
And deep within his heart he longs to call that maid his own !— 
With such honour. 
IX. 
“ An’ please it ye, fair ladye, to kirk to haste away ; 
Myself I would so willingly your driver be this day!” — 
With such honour. 


x. 

He gallop’d over water, o’er bridge he gallop’d too; 

That virgin ne’er again was driven this wide green earth aboo! — 
With such honour. 


7. Necken, the Water-King, punisheth the proud and cruel Maiden. 
G. iii. 129, 133. Professor Geijer adds, in a note to this song: ‘ The 
terrible ballad found in Sir WV. Scott, under the name of *‘ The Daemon 
Lover,’ is fundamentally the same as the above.” Of this we are not so 
certain. They rest upon a different moral basis. We translate, as a 
specimen, the following plaintive stanzas :— 


XVI. 
“Say! where dwells thy father, and where thy mother dear?” 
Wake up, now, each good youth; come, quickly wake! 
“ And where dwells thy kindred, and where each loving fere?” 
The young ones sure too long their slumbers take. 
XVII. 
“ My father and my mother, they are the billows blae ;”’— 
Wake up, now, &c. 
“ And friends and kindred have I none, except the stick and strae!”— 
The young ones, &c. 
XVIII. 
“ Ah! but so hard, so sad it is, to dwell within the sea; 
So many, many over us are rowing constantlie. 
XIX, 
“ Yes! right hard it is, to dwell in ocean’s deeps, I trow ;” — 
Wake up, now, each good youth; come, quickly wake! 
} ** So many, many over us are passing to and fro.” — 
The young ones sure too long their slumbers take.t+ 


* Och fréken hon gangar sig i Stensalen in ; 
Christ gifve! den Herren han mitte blifva min! 
Med den aran,” &c. &c. 


+ “ Och hvar har du fader och hvar har du moder? 
Vaker upp alla redlige drangar!— 
Och hvar har du vanner och hvar har du frander ? 
De unga hafva sofvit tiden allt for lange,” &c. &c. 
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8. Necken, the Water-King, giveth back the Drowned One, for that her 
Lover playeth the Harp so sweetly. G. iii. 140, 143, 145; A. ii. 310, 
312, 315. There is a Danish ballad,* very similar in character. The 
Swedish copy, p. 140, is so eminently beautiful, that we cannot help at- 
tempting to enrich our language with it entire :— 


(HARPANS KRAFT.) 
THE POWER OF THE HARP. 


I. 
The youth to court-yard goeth, and gladly sports him there ; 
The maiden in her bower is sat, and weepeth sair :-— 
My heart’s own dearest love ! 
Say! who is’t ye so sorrow? 
II. 
“ Teli me! some good horse weep ye, or some gold-saddle fine ; 
Or sorrow ye, regretting, that I’ve now pledged thee mine?” 
My heart’s, &c. 
Say! who, &c. 


II. 
“« Ah! sure, no horse lament I, nor eke gold-saddle fine ; 
Nor sorrow I, regretting, that ye have now pledged me thine.” 
Iv. 
‘“« Then weep ye, that so narrow the saddle ye have found ; 
Or sorrow ye, lamenting, the long road we are bound?” 


Vv. 
“ Sure, weep I not, that narrow the saddle I have found; 
Nor sorrow I, lamenting, the long road we are bound.” 
VI. 
“ Mayhap you weep your father, or else your dearest mother ; 
Or sorrow for your sister, or else lament your brother?” 
Vit. 
“ Nor weep I for my father, nor yet my dearest mother ; 
Nor sorrow I my sister, nor yet lament my brother. 
VIII. 
** No! much and long I sorrow my fair bright golden hair ; 
Which, tossing on its waters, deep Varnam soon shall bear; 


IX, 
“ Foretold it was about me, while yet a child at play, 
That waves should be my grave-bed upon my wedding-day !” 


x. 
“ But I will build a bridge, and strong it shall be made; 
Twelve thousand marks, and more, I wot shall there be laid; 


XI. 
“ And gallant knights, twice six, before thee there shall ride; 
And twelve good knights, none missing, shall guard thee on each side.” 
XII. 
So when now they came just half that good bridge o’er, 
Her horse, four gold-shoes wearing, all sudden stumbled sore. 
XIII. 
Full brightly its four gold-shoes and thirty gold-nails gleam ; 
And quickly down the virgin falls amid that rushing stream. 





* Nyerup, i. 236. We may as well mention here, once for all, that we have not 
added the German and Dutch &c. parallels, &c. It would have carried us too far. 
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XIV. 
To his little foot-page, hastily, then thus the youth did say : 
“* My gold-harp bring me hither, = make thou no delay!’ 


The first stroke on his harp of gold he struck so soft and clear, 
That Necken on the water sat, and smil’d such notes to hear! 
XVI. 
His second stroke on harp of gold, it sounded all so sweet, 
That Necken on the water sat, and bitterly did greet. 
XVII. 
“ Methinks, young knight, thou playest now in much too hard a strain, 
Thy fair young bride nathless, thou soon shalt get thee back again : 
XVIII. 
** Yes! back again thou straight shalt get thy young bride rosy-red,— 
As though where those deep billows roll she'd ne’er been lying dead!” 
My heart’s own dearest love! 
Say! who is’t ye so sorrow ?* 

D. The Mountain-King. 9. The Mountain-King and his Bride. 
G.i. 1; ii. 201; A. ii. 275,277. The first of these four ballads on 
this subject we cannot help giving at length, it being characteristic of a 
large class, and of a still popular northern superstition. The air to which 
it is sung is exceedingly plaintive. Geijer adds (i. 1):—‘* Many of 
those ancient romantic ballads, which are still the dearest pastime of the 
country people on the winter-evenings, are commenced by an intro- 
ductory relation. This one is among them, The songstress first com- 
mences a wonderful legend of the unfortunate girl who, on her way to 
church, felt herself with irresistible force drawn, as by a charm or en- 
chantment, to seek the mountain-king. After detailing all the circum- 
stances attendant hereon, the song begins :”»— 


(DEN BERGTAGNA.) 
THE MOUNTAIN-TAKEN MAID. 


I. 

And now to early matin-song the maiden would away ; 
Th’ hour goes heavy by. 

So took she that dark path where the lofty mountain lay :— 
Ah! well sorrow’s burden know I! 


II. 
On the mountain-door she gently tapp’d, and small her fingers are ;— 
Th’ hour, &c. 
“ Rise up, thou King of the Mountain! and lock and bolt unbar! 
Ah! well, &c. 
II. 
The mountain-king rose up, and quick drew back both bolt and bar; 
To his silk-bed blue then bore he the bride that came so far. 
Iv. 
And thus, for eight long years I ween, she liv’d i’ th’ mountain there ; 
And sons full seven she bore him, and eke a daughter fair. 


* « Ungersven han gar och leker pa garden, 
Och jungfrun hon sitter i buren och grater, 
Min hjerteliga kar ! 
Siig (Gr mig hvem I sdrjen,” &c. &c. 
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v. 
The maiden ‘fore the mountain-king now stands with looks of woe : 
“ Would God! that straight I home to my mother dear could go!” 
vI 


“ And home to thy mother dear thou well enough canst go; 
But, mind! I warn thee name not the seven young bairns we owe!” 
VIL. 
Now when at last she cometh to where her home-halls be, 
Outside to meet her standing her tender mother see! 
VIII. 
“ And where so long, so long a time, dear daughter, hast thou been? 
Thou’st dwelled, I fear me, yonder, i’ the rose-deck’d hill so green.” 


IX, 
“No! never was my dwelling on the rose-deck’d hill so green ; 
This long, long time I yonder with the mountain-king have been! 
x. 
“ And thus, for eight long years, I ween, I’ve liv’d i’ th’ mountain there ; 
And sons full seven I’ve borne him, and eke a daughter fair.” 
xI. 
With hasty steps the mountain-king now treads within the door :— 
“ Why standst thou here, about me such evil speaking o’er?” 
XII. 
‘* Nay, surely nought of evil I lay now at thy door; 
But all the good thou’st shown me I now am speaking o’er.” 
XIII. 
Her lily cheek then struck he, her cheek so pale and wan, 
So that o’er her slim-laced kirtle the gushing blood it ran. 
xIv. 
** A-packing, mistress, get thee! and that I pray right fast; 
This view of thy mother’s gate here, I swear it is thy last!” 
xv. 
‘« Farewell, dear father, and farewell my tender mother too! 
Farewell, my sister dear! and deer brother, farewell to you! 
XVI. 
* Farewell, thou lofty Heaven! and the fresh green earth, farewell ! 
Now wend I to the mountain, where the mountain-king doth dwell.” 
XVII. 
So forth they rode, right through the wood, all black, and long, and wild; 
Right bitter were her tears-——but the mountain-king he smil’d. 
XVIII. 
And now they six times journey the gloomy mountain round ; 
Then flew the door wide open, and in they quickly bound. 
XIX. 
A chair her little daughter reach’d, with gold it redly shone : 
“ O rest thee, my poor mother, so sad and woe-begone!” 


XX, 
“ Come haste thee with the mead-glasses; hither, quick, I say! 
Thereout now will I drink my too weary life away !” 
XXI. 


And scarce from out the mead-glass bright her first draught doth she take,— 


Th’ hour goes heavy by ; 
Her eyes were sudden clos’d—-and her weary heart it brake !— 
Ah! well sorrow’s burden know I!* 


* * Och jungfran hon skulle sig At Ottesingen ga ; 
Tiden gors mig lang— 
Sa gick hon den vagen At héga berget lag, 
Men jag vet att sorgen ar tung,” &c. &e, 
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10. The Mountain-King and his Bride, whom no Charm can make to 
forget her mourning Mother. G. ii. 22. The power of charms was 
always omnipotent in Old Scandinavia, especially when not opposed by 
any counter-charm. That we should find such a remarkable exception 
as the following, is therefore not less affecting than it is rare and sur- 
prising. We give the five last stanzas :— 

XXXVII. 

The one fair child bore her the brim upfill’d horn, 

While the other dropp’d in it a small gilded corn. 
XXXVIII. 

The first drink she drank of that high-foaming horn ; 

Both Heaven she forgetteth, and th’ earth where she’s born. 
XXXIX. 

The next drink she drank of the mead in that Horn, 

So both God and his Word she forgat on that morn. 


XL. 
The next drink she drank of that bright flowing Horn, 
So both sister forgat she, and brother so lorn. 

XLI. 
So both sister forgat she, and eke her dear brother,— 
But never forgat she her sorrowing mother !* 


11. The Mountain-King misseth his Bride, before he is aware. A. ii. 

295. A somewhat corrupted copy of one of Sweden’s few humorous 
ieces. 

7 E. Dwarfs. 12. The Knight is released from the Dwarf Lady's 
Charm, and gains in battle a beauteous Bride. G. i. 32, 127. This is one 
of the finest and most valuable Ballads in the whole Collection, and is 
full of illustrations of ancient manners and superstitions. Stanzas iv.— 
vii. are already translated. + 

13. A faithful Lover killeth the Dwarf-King’s Daughter. A. ii. 298, 
In the last verse of this good Ballad, we have an expression, common 
in British songs, but not so in Scandinavian :— 


VI. 
Then straightway good Sir Peter 
He draweth his brown brand, 
And off her head he quickly hews, 
And thereto her right hand. 
For trouble he was offer’d ’stead of love. 


F. The Mountain Hag. 14. The Knight rescues his Maiden from the 
Mountain Hag. A. L. 123. This long and precious old song ought to 
be translated entire, but our space forbids it. ‘Three stanzas, illustra- 
trative of the old Scandinavian belief of speech and wit being possessed 
by the bear, we must make room for. Having lost his oxen in a strange 
manner, 





* « Den ena bar fram det pafylida horn, 
Den andra la’ deri ett forgyllande korn,” &c. The refrains are the same as 
No. 9. 
+ Strong’s Frithiof, p. 30. 
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Iv. 
Hemming wood and cover seeks, 
And each close den he tried, 

And finds at last the stark white bear 
Suckling her young in pride. 
Hemming the young on snow-skates* well could leap! 





v. 
His bow bent Hemming ’gainst his foot, 
And shot her in her side ;— 
That find’st thou not, I trow, so good, 
As suckling thy young in pride.” 
Hemming the young on snow-skates well could leap! 
VI. 
Then up thereat that white bear rose, 
And clasps him with paws so grey ; 
“ Nor that, I trow, thou'lt find so good 
As slumbering by thy may.” 
Hemming the young on snow-skates well could leap! + 


G. Monsters. 15. The Monster slain. A. T. 415. The Danish 
copyt is more complete. 

16. A Knight slayeth a Sea Monster § that devoured fair Ladies. A. i. 
129. The most remarkable stanza in this song is the vth, which refers 
to some superstition now no longer understood :— 


Swain Farling to the smithy rides, 
To fix his hilt fast on; 
And then to kirk-yard takes his course, 
God’s name he'd set thereon. 
But fain I'd follow Farling. 


* The following description of the snow-skate may possibly afford some information 
to English readers :— 

‘* Now was the time for seeing the use of the snow-shoe, or rather the snow-skate. 
Those that spell like the Norwegians, write the word in point skide ; those that speak 
like them, pronounce it shee. Men that can run upon the shee are far from being nu- 
merous. It is not every tree that they grow upon. To be enabled to do so they 
must have had a iong preliminary education, and have begun it early; middle-aged 
men are slow at learning these matters. The shee itself is a long, thin, elastic piece 
of deal, carved at each end, like a skating-patten under a magnifying glass, or a mi- 
niature canoe. About its middle is a double thong to fasten it to the foot with. The 
forepart projects about three feet, and the hinderpart as much more, covering end- 
ways, six feet of snow, and so not being liable to sink in deep places. Thus sup- 
ported, you may not only walk over snow-drifts, which, if you wore common shoes, 
would totally smother you, but you may also run over whole tracts with excessive 
velocity.” —Latham’s Norway and the Norwegians, 2d vol. page 259. 

+ Hemming letar skogh och siuhl, 
Och i de trange ijde, 
Finner han pa den hvite bidrn, 
Hans unger lage och didde. 
Hemming hin Vnge kunde val! vppa skijderna loppa, &c. 

4 Nyerup, i. 150; Syv, 120. 

§ The whole of this class of ballads is beautifully applied by Ariosto and the Italian 
bards, though their basis was the classical legend of Perseus and Andromeda. Still 
it would appear that to the Northmen we are indebted for the original form. Shall we 
arrive at last at the singular conclusion that the northern has originated even the 
Italian legend ? 
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II. Spetis, Encnanrments, anp Wonpers, &c. 


A. Spells. 1. The Wicked Charm, or the Childbirth delayed. A. ii. 
252, 254. These songs, of which there are varieties in Danish,* are 
similar in character to “ Willie's Lady,”+ and to “ Sweet Willie of 
Liddesdale.” | But in Swedish the spell is not unlovsed, and the unfor- 
tunate lady gives birth “ in the fortieth week of the ninth year,” to 


A son who standeth up and combeth out his hair ; 
and to a strapping equal, 
A daughter who the rich red silk could sew and broider fair! 


2. A rich old Man taketh a young Knight's May to be his Bride, but a 
death sickness is charmed on him by his Rival, who getteth to his Spouse. 
G. ii. 82. The most curious thing in this song (of which there is a 
Danish copy) is that the lady, who strictly forbids her lover’s plain pro- 
posal to murder the aged bridegroom, seems to have no misgivings of 
conscience at the success of his not very roundabout warlock plan ! 

3. The Runes of Slumber, or the Maiden victorious. A. ii. 249. This 
highly curious and Eddaic Ballad relates how a virgin, who would 
sleep each night with a man, and yet rise up a maid,§ at last became so 
famous that “ a kyngys sonne of Engelonde” set out to try whether he 
could not triumph over her charm. ‘The maiden however resorted to an 
expedient, on which we would not advise the modern fair to depend :— 


2 

On the bed she laid the sheets all blue,— 
Trim Tramelin! 

And wrote there Runes of strength || anew ;— 
Skur lur leja. 


The effect was instantaneous, and the Amazon was compelled herself 
to awaken him on the ¢hird day. 

Lest he should sleep his eyes quite out! 
Skur lur leja. 

B. Enchantments. 4. The Enchanted Princess is delivered from 
being a Nightingale by a bold young Knight. G. ii. 67. Nyerup's 
Danish copy is probably a translation of this. Our want of space is 
our only reason for not attempting a version; but as it consists of 
twenty-five times six lines, we can only give one verse, as a specimen of 
its echo-like construction :— 


x. 
She shaped me to a Nightingale, 
Nightingale— 
And bad me fly the world about ; 
My brother charm’d to a wulf so grim, 
Wolf so grim— 
And bad him to the forest leap. 


5. The Enchanted Maiden is delivered to a King’s Son from being a 





* Nyerup, i. 271, 277; and Syv, Pt. iv. No. 90. 

t Scott’s Border Minstrelsy. 

+ Jamieson, ii. 179. 

§ There appears some analogy between this tale and the Lay of Sir Gawaine in Le 
Grand’s Fabliaux. 

|| The “* ramme runor” of the original can also be rendered Raven Runes, 
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Linden-tree. G. iii, 114, 118. This charming little ballad would well 
deserve its place in a romantic continuation of Ovid's Metamorphoses. 

6. The k nchanted Maiden, first a Hind and then a Hawk, delivered 
by her Lover, A. ii.264. There are several similar ballads in Nyerup’s 
and Syv’s Danish collections. ‘The lover showed he was in earnest in a 
most uncommonly disinterested manner, for he cut the “‘ bleeding bait,” 
which was to uncharm the hawk, from his own bare breast! The two 
last lines are very decisive ! 

He’s not yet born, nor born can be, 
Who e’er can part us two! 


7. The Enchanted Maiden slain in the form of a Hind. A, ii. 260, 262. 
Both copies are very affecting. The former ends thus :— 
xII. 
By the stream the rime-frost falls, I wis ; 
I’ th’ woodland! 
Who finds good fortune happy is! 
Who beareth gold each haunch beneath. 
XIII. 
The crane swings high into the sky ; 
I’ th’ woodland! 
Happy who can misfortune fly ! 
Who beareth gold each haunch beneath. 

8. The Enchanted Knight becomes himself again. A. ii. 267, 269. 
Needles, knives, and scissars, are among the rather unwonted things 
into which this luckless wight was enchanted by his step-mother ! 

9. The Enchanted Prince is delivered by his Maiden from his Lind- 
Serpent shape. G. iii. 122, 124; A. ii. 270. These songs, of which there 
is also a variation in Denmark,* have some points of resemblance with 
“ Kempion.” They belong to aclass of Scandinavian superstitions, 
which we may perhaps explain in some future article. 

C. Wonders, &c. 10. A foreign Noble imprisoneth his young Spouse. 
who persuadeth the Raven to carry word hereof to her Father. Hereupon 
he hasteneth to his Daughter's succour, and, aided by his wondrous Horse 
(Blacken), succeeds in rescuing her. G. ii. 194. 

11. The merits and death of Blacken, the Wonderful Horse. A. ii. 257, 
258. These three ballads, and a fourth in Danish,t are all the frag- 
ments that have hitherto been recovered of the old Scandinavian Saga 
of the famous Blacken. It appears from tradition, that the same cause, 
as in the two following ballad groups, namely, the ‘‘ naming to death,” 
occasioned the good steed’s ruin, though not till after be had rescued 
both his master and the prison’d beauty ! 

12. The Knight ‘‘ named to death” by the Maid he carries off. G. i. 5; 
iii. 76, 81. 

13. 4 Maiden, “ naming to death” her dear Knight, suffers grievously 
Jrom her kin, relates her sorrows and so dieth. G. ii.7; A. ii. 170. The 
songs on this subject, of which there are Danish variations,§ are highly 
interesting to the British student, from their supplying the true key to 
that beautiful Border Legend—“ The Douglas Tragedy.”|| The reader 


~ ® Nyerup, i. 255; Syv, Pt. iv. No. 34. cael 
+ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. t Nyerup, i. 319. 
§ Nyerup, ili. 353 ; Syv, Pt. iv. No. 32. || Scott’s Border Minstrelsy. 
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will observe, from the context above, that the viith stanza in the Scotch 
poem proves the existence of the extraordinary idea involved in it at an 
early period in North Britain. Out of the five Swedish ballads relating 
hereto, we have selected the first, as being on the whole the most perfect 
and the most in keeping, and offer no apology for adding it entire, as a 
Scandinavian explanatory Appendix to the Scottish “* Douglas Tragedy.” 
We would willingly have added the fine old melody also, but we can- 
not ! 
HILLEBRAND. 


I. 
Hillebrand serv’d in the king’s halls so gay,— 
In the grove there: 
For fifteen round years, I wis, he’d serve there night and day ; 
For her that in his youth he had betroth’d there! 
I, 
Not so much serv’'d he for silver and goud ; 
In &c. 
"Twas that fair Ladie Gulleborg so dearly he lov’d! 
For, &c. 
nt, 
Not so much serv’d he for pay or for place ; 
"Twas that fair Ladie Gulleborg she smil’d with such sweet grace. 
Iv. 
And hear, Ladie Gulleborg, listen my love! 
Hence to lands far off, dear! say wilt thou with me rove?” 


= 


”~ 
7 


v. 

Ah! willing with thee would I haste far away ; 

Were’t not, love, for so many who watch me night and day! 
vi. 

For me watches father, and mother also ; 

For me watches sister, and brother, too, I know. 
vil. 

For me watch my friends, and me closely watch my kin ; 

But most that young knight watcheth me to whom I pledg’d have bin.” 
VIII. 

A dress of fine scarlet I'll cut for thee, my dear! 

He then can never know thee by thy rosy cheeks clear. 


” 
- 


= 


a 


”~ 


Ix. 
And rings will I change on thy fingers so small ; 
Then never thereby can he know thee at all!” 


2. 

Hillebrand his palfrey grey saddled right soon, 

And lightly Ladie Gulleborg he lifted there a boon. 
xI. 

Away so they rode o’er thirty miles long wood ; 

When, see! to meet them cometh a knight so stout and good. 
XII. 

And whence, friend, hast thou taken that fair young page with thee ; 

Full badly in his saddle he sits, as’t seems to me.” 
XIII. 

But yestern I took him from ’s mother so kind ; 

Thereat how many tears, alas! adown her cheeks fast wind!" 
XIV. 

Methinks that once more I that rose-cheek should ken, 

But his cloak of such fine scarlet I cannot tell again. 


”~ 
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XV. 
Farewell, now, farewell! and a thousand times good night! 
Salute the Ladie Gulleborg with a thousand times good night 


XVI. 
But when they had ridden so little a while, 
The maiden it listeth to rest her awhile. 
XVI. 
And Hillebrand, Hillebrand! not now slumber here; 
My father’s sev’n trumpets I hear loud-pealing clear. 
XVIII. 
My father’s grey palfrey again now I know, 
Tis fifteen long years since through the woodland it did go.” 
XIX, 
And when ‘mid the battle I ride against the foe, 
Then, dearest Ladie Gulleborg, name not my name to woe. 


XX. 

And when ’mid the battle, as hottest it be, 

Ah! dearest Ladie Gulleborg, my horse thou’lt hold for me!” 
XXI. 

My mother she taught me to broider silk and gold, 

But never yet I’ve learn’d me in battle horse to hold.” 
XXII. 

The first charge he rode, when together they flew, 

So slew he her brother and many a man thereto. 
XXIII. 

The next charge he rode, when together they flew, 

So slew he her father and many a knight thereto. 


XXIV. 

And Hillebrand, Hillebrand! still now thy fierce brand ; 

That death, ah! my good father deserv’d not at thy hand.” 
XXV. 

Scarce had fair Gulleborg these words utter’d o’er, 

When seven bloody wounds had Sir Hillebrand gash’d sore. 
XXVI. 

And wilt thou, now, follow to thy tender mother’s home, 

Or with thy death-sick childe still onward wilt thou roam?” 
XXVII. 

And indeed I will not follow to my tender mother’s home, 

But sure with my death-sick childe still onward will I roam.” 
XXVIII. 

Through dark woods thus rode they, for many a weary mile ; 

And not one single word spoke Hillebrand the while. 
XXIX. 

Is Hillebrand awear’d, or sits care on his brow? 

For not one single word he speaketh to me now!” 
XXX, 

Nor wearied I am, nor sits care on my brow; 

But fast down from my heart my blood it drippeth now !” 
XXXI. 

And onward rode Hillebrand to his dearest father’s lands; 

And there by the hall to meet him his tender mother stands. 
XXXII. 


And hear now, how is’t with thee, Hillebrand, sweet knight mine ? 


For fast the red blood drippeth from off thy mantle fine.” 
XXXII. 

My palfrey he stumbled, and quickly from my seat 

I fell, and right hardly an apple-bough did greet. 
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XXXIV. 
My horse lead, dear brother, to the meadow close by ; 
And a bed, my dearest mother, make up where I may lie. 
XXXV. 
And curl now so gaily my hair-locks, sister dear! 
And haste thee, father dearest, to get my burial bier !” 
XXXVI. 
Ah! Hillebrand, Hillebrand, speak my love not so, 
On Thursday right merrily to the wedding we will go!” 
XXXVI. 
Down in the grave’s house of darkness shall we wed ; 
Thy Hillebrand lives no longer, when night’s last star is sped.” 
XXXVIII. 
And when as night was sped, and the dawn beam’d out to day, 
So bare they three corpses from Hillebrand’s home away ; 
XXXIX. 
The one it was Sir Hillebrand, the other his maid, death’s bride; 
In the grove there : 
The third it was his mother, of a broken heart she died ! 
For her that in his youth he had betrothed there.* 


14. Love and Life, or the Maid who slew herself on the corpse of her 
Beloved, when a Bird (Angel) restored them both to life again. A. i. 230, 
233. This subject, we believe unique in ballad literature, is evidently 
of great antiquity. The sanction apparently given by the angel to the 
Christian sin, though Heathen virtue, of suicide, is a curious instance of 
the confused christianization of an olden legend. The bard who added 
the Angel-verse had more zeal than knowledge. The 13th stanza in the 
first copy is full of artless beauty : 

Many thanks, thou bonny little bird, 
Many thanks for this too-busy care ;— 
Thou hast wak’d us from our good sweet sleep, 
On each other’s arms soft slumbering there! 

15. The cruel Sister and the wondrous Harp. G. i. 81, iii. 16; A. 
ii. 139. This very beautiful ballad exists, in various forms, throughout 
Sweden, Scotland,+ Ireland,t and the Feroe islands.§ Want of space 
forbids our giving even one of the important variations before us. 

16. A Swain inviteth home the King and Court, when suddenly all be- 
comes rich and splendid. G.ii. 176. This subject is also handled in an 
old popular tale, and is a dim fragment of Oriental origin still remaining 
among a people of Oriental extraction. 

17. The King and the Fortune-teller. G. ii. 274. This ballad well 
deserves translation. 


18. Two Knights, hunting on the Sabbath-day, are bewitched by the 


- 
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* “ Hillebrand tjente pa Konungens gard, 
Uti lunden— 

Och der tjente han uti femton runda 4r 

For den han had’ trolofvat i sin ungdom,” &c. &c. 
+ “ The twa Sisters,” Jamieson, i. 50. 
t “ The cruel Sister,” Scott’s Minstrelsy. 
§ A valuable copy was transmitted thence by Professor Rask, and is printed, with a 

translation, in Geijer’s first volume, p. 86. 
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Devil, and slay each other. A. ii. 68. This subject, a genuine illus- 
tration of the identity of Monk-Gospel, and Sir A. Agnew’s Judaic- 
Christianity, appears to have been known in all Scandinavia.* 


IV. Dream-LecenpDs. 


l. The prophetic Dream, or the Son’s Revenge on his Father’s Murderer. 
A. ii. 75. The last stanza is very fine: 
Palne leaps both moss and mire, 
And dikes so deep and wide, 
His seven bold brothers follow close 
To hew—not gar him bide! 
In thorns and flowers. 


2. The Dream realized, or the Knight and his Bride are brent. A. ii. 
79. The 6th stanza of this ballad also contains some old superstitious 
observation. We omit the double refrain : 

“¢ Dear mother! greet ye not so fast, 
For seven full years those dreams shall last.” 


3. The Dream fulfilled, or the Lover that gifted the Corpse, and then 
died for Love thereof. G. iii. 104; A. ii. 21, The knight’s directions 
to the grave-diggers, after having given them gold that they may obey 
him the better, are (in Arwidsson’s copy) full of melancholy tenderness : 


xv. 

“ And dig the grave ye’re digging there both wide enough and deep ;”— 
It runs so in my mind, I say! 

“ For there, within that chamber-vault, our wanderings we shall keep.” — 
Thou shouldst not sorrow, bad thy May. 

XVI. 

“ And dig the grave ye’re digging there both deep and eke full wide ;”— 
It runs so in my mind, I say! 

“ For there, within its narrow bounds, full often shall we glide.” — 
Thou shouldst not sorrow, bad thy May. 


4. The Wife's Dream, or the treacherous Father-in-Law (A. i. 10), is 
exceedingly ancient, and reminds us of many passages in Jnorre Sturleson’s 
Royal Sagas. 

5. Of the Knight who lost his Sweetheart by his Brother's treachery, and 
how he dreamed thereof, and visited the Bride, and slew his Brother with 
many others, afterward dving grievous Penance in the Woods. A. i. 216, 
224, 412. ‘These curious and terrible ballads, of which one copy has 
nearly fifty double verses ! are also paralleled in Danish.+ 

6. The mournful Dream, or the slaughtered Knight and his dying Spouse. 
A. i. 211. This well deserves translation, abounding as it does in ballad 
beauties. But its length, twenty-five double verses, will not allow us 
that pleasure. 

7. The happy Dream, or the youngest Daughter becomes the greatest 
Queen. A. ii. 183. This ballad is very naive and pretty. 


* Nyerup, iii. 160, 322, and MSS. in the Roy. Lib. Stockholm. 
+t Nyerup, iii. 74. 
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V. Guost-LEeGenps. 


1. The Champion wakes up his Father's Ghost, and demands his Battle- 
brand. A. ii. 445.* 

2. The Knight, betrothed when a Child, invokes his (Father's) (Mother's) 
Shade to reveal to him his promised Bride. G.i.57; A. ii. 284. These 
three ballads remind every Scandinavian student of Odin’s descent to 
Hela in the Edda, the invocation in the Hervara Saga, &c. 

3. The Step-mother rebuked, or the Mother's descent (to) ( for) her Chil- 
dren. G. iii. 33, 36; A. ii. 94,97, 101. Willingly would we give one 
or two of these fine ballads, of which there are Danish} parallels, in an 
English dress. Never was the hated step-mother more bitterly satirized ! 
Their contents are curious, and their style and colouring @/a Rembrandt. 
** Death comes into the village and taketh” the first good wife. After a 
time, her poor cruelly-treated bairns gathered together on her grave, and 

Vill. 
Their salt tears on their cheeks fell fast, 
Their mother from heav’n they wept at last: 
IX. 
They greet salt tears, they greet red blood, 
They greet till their mother from black earth stood.t 


xX. 
To the Angel-Host Dame Solfverlind said : 
“Ts it lawful for me on earth to tread ?” 
XI. 
“ Well may’st thou go and the earth-realm tread ; 
But haste, before cock-crow, back to thy bed !’’§ 


On revisiting her neglected children, she washeth them in her tears ! 


4. The Lover’s Ghost visits his Maiden dear. G. i. 29, ii. 204; A. 
ii. 203. The subject of these ballads is now familiar in Britain. || 

5. The Ghost cannot rest till the unjustly-gotten Land is restored. A. 
ii. 106. This antique ballad depends on the old northern belief, that in 
case any absent relative should be murdered, the armour, sword, or shoes, 
which he had left at home would be covered or filled with blood. 


* Spiritedly given by M. Lewis in the Sword of Angantyr; better still in a ballad 
which we believe has never seen light, by the late Rev. T. Greenwood, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Lewis has some lines of great power. Hervor on receiving the 
sword exclaims : 

“ Flames amid my ringlets play, 
Blazing torrents dim my sight; 
Fatal weapon hence away, 
Woe be to thy blasting might. 
“* Woe be to the night and time, 
When the magic sword was given ; 
Woe be to the Runic Rhime, 
Which reversed the laws of heaven.” 
“ The Descent of Odin” is familiar to the English reader in the glorious lines of Gray. 

+ Nyerup, i. 205 ; Syv, Pt. iv. No. 78. 

¢t A. ii. 95. We omit the refrains. § G. iii. 34. 

|| A translation of the Danish copy, called ‘‘ Aager and Elsa,” is found in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, No. XI. p. 62, and parallel traditions are preserved in Percy’s Re- 
liques, iii, 105 ; ** Clerk Sanders,” Jamieson, i. 85; and Scott’s Minstrelsy. 
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6. The murdered Man's Ghost. A. ii. 451. A more complete copy 
is found in Denmark.* 


VI. Cuampion Sones, or “tae Twiticat or History.” 


1. Axel Thordson and fair Valborg. G.i.148. This lay or romance 
is common to Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. It is of great beauty, 
highly affecting, and extremely valuable as containing a picture of the 
manners and prejudices of the middle ages of Scandinavia. It is pro- 
bably originally Norwegian. Its extreme length (200 verses of four lines) 
prohibits anything more than the merest skeleton-outline of the story. 
The high-born and valiant knight Axel Thordson returns from “ The 
Emperor's Palace” to marry his betrothed. But his rival, the young 
prince, assisted by a jesuitical villain, the Dominican Master Knut, as- 
certaining that they were within the degrees, forbids the match, and 
himself, every other nolens volens, compulsorily betroths the fair one. 
Shortly after, war breaking out, the young king hastens with his army 
to the field, and drives back the foe, till at last he receives his death- 
wound. The brave young knight 4zel, ever in the thickest of the fight, 
and bearing a shield blazoned with two blood-red hearts, revenges his 
rival’s death with the most chivalrous valour, till the victory is his own, 
and he falls covered with eighteen wounds. The twice-betrothed and 
never-married beauty, on hearing such sorrowful tidings, retires to a 
cloister for the rest of her days. We add the three last stanzas : 

CXCVIII. 
Within that cloister’s walls, we hear, 
Both maids and virtuous dames abound ; 
But none so fair as Valborg dear,— 
On earth her like is scarcely found. 
But fortune takes full many a turn! 
CXCIX. 
Better, unborn, this earth ne’er tread— 
Than still to live in grief and strife, 
With anguish eat one’s daily bread, 
And never taste the joys of life. 
But fortune takes full many a turn! 


cc. 
I pray God pardon them who part, 
So cruellie, so wickedlie, 
Fond faith from faith, fond heart from heart, 
Which would in honour joined be. 
But fortune takes full many a turn ?+ 


2. Habor and Signild. G.i. 137. This exquisite ballad, one of the 
finest in the whole world, ought long since to have been translated. Its 
extreme length (62 four-line stanzas) forbids our entering into its beau- 





* Nyerup, i. 201 ; Syv, Pt. ii. No. 5. 
+ ‘I klostret mangen gifven ar, 
Bade jungfrur och dygdiga q’vinnor ; 
Dock ingen si skén som Walborg kar 
Hvars like man nappelig’ finner. 
Men lyckan hon vander sig ofta om,” &c, &c. 
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ties. An outline of its incidents may be found in the works quoted 
below.* 

3. The Champion Hake. A. ii. 425. A fresh and pleasant chanson 
enough. The hero, in the old style, slays the monsters, and marries the 
king’s fair daughter. The refrain is the best characteristique we could 
give of the whole ballad : 

He taught the trolls to dance there! 


4. The Fight of Vidrik Verlandsson with the giant Hogben (Long-Legs)! 
A. i. 13, 20, 405. 

5. The Twelve strong Champions. A. i. 28, 37, 407. 

6. Wolf of Jern (Bern). A.i. 49, 56. 

7. Earl Guncelin. A. i. 67. The Knights of the Round Table and 
the Paladins of Charlemagne were not more renowned in the south of 
Europe than Didrik of Bern, (Theodoric of Verona, King of the Ostro- 
goths), and Sigurd Jafnersbane, had become in the north. Song and 
Saga are full of their exploits, and of the indomitable courage of their 
champions and comrades. The above ballads belong to this cycle, and 
are partly paralleled and partly imitated in the Vilkina Saga, the old 
German Rosengarten, Semund’s Edda (Sigurdar Qvida), and in Danish 
and Feroe ballads, &c. &c. 

8. Olger ( Ogier ) the Dane and Burman. A. i. 75, 80. This subject 
is also known in Denmark, and is extremely common in Sweden. It is 
perhaps as old as the Chevalier-Romance written by Adan, and called 
Ogier le Danois, which was translated into Danish, and published in the 
sixteenth century, by Pedersen. 

9. Lsslijorn the Courteous and Orm the Strong. A. i. 87, 95. 

10. Wolf the Strong. A.i. 103. The subject of these ballads is the 
same as that treated of in Orm Stérélfsson’s Saga,t supposed by Miiller ¢ 
to have been written in the fourteenth century. The hero may well be 
called the Strong, for when only twelve years old, on being reproached 
by his father, whom he was assisting at hay-making, that he was taller 
than he was strong,—Orm laid hold of the load of hay that had been 
driven from the plain, and threw it, horse and all, bigh up upon the «tack ! 
Even an outline of the adventures of such a knight would take up too 
much room. We refer our readers to Arwidsson's Sketch, Vol. i. pp. 101, 
102. 

11. King Speleman. A. i. 107. In this ballad, an immensely strong 
thresher (‘‘ logedriing”’) slays with an ouk-tree the eleven champions whom 
King Speleman had combated in vain. Naturally enough, the success- 
ful hero calls himself, thereafter, Ottr the Wise. 

12. Ivar Jonson. A. ii. 410. This old fragment is not without in- 
terest. 

13. Duke Henry. A. ii. 422. This romance, in which a grateful 








* Strong’s Frithiof, p.211; Do. the last Translation, by G.S., Index, p. 270, Art. 
Hagbart. 

t Thatte Orms Stérdlfssonar is printed after Olof Tryggvason’s Saga, in the Skalholt 
edition, and in Fornmanna Sogur, t. iii, 


+ Saga Bibliothek, i. 353. 
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lion guides home the Duke in time to recover his spouse, is originally 
German.* 

14. Sir Arvid. A. ii.417. This ballad has considerable interest. It 
relates the cruel treachery of a step-father, and the tradition on which 
it rests was not deemed unworthy of preservation by the great Linnaeus.t 

15. Peter Tyrson’s Daughters in Vange. G. iii. 193, 197; A. ii. 413. 
This song is a terrible tragedy. Three brothers (outlaws) cruelly mur- 
der three damsels, who, although they know it not, are their own sisters, 
They then proceed to sell the dresses and ornaments of their victims, but 
the first house they come to happening to be the home of the missing 
maidens, they are discovered to have been their murderers. Peter Tyrson 
herewith slayeth two of the banditti, and is about to put the third to death 
also, when he learns from him that the three criminals were his own long 
lost children. 

16. The Cloister forced. G. i. 182; A. ii. 393. 

17. Elizabeth, the Nun of Risberga Cloister. G. iii. 182. These are 
melancholy memorials of atime when, among both princes and people, 
might was too often right. They are too long to allow dissection ; be- 
sides which, the latter is comparatively modern, having been written by 
Bishop Nils the Holy, in 1390. 


The limits of our present number will not permit us to con- 
tinue at greater length this article; but that the lovers of legend- 
ary lore may not be disappointed, we promise to complete the 
remaining six heads under which we have classed Swedish min- 
strelsy in the ensuing; and we trust the ballads that we shall be 
then enabled to present will be both perfectly new to the public, 
and offer still more favourable specimens of the genius and chi- 
valrous feeling of the Northmen. 


Harp of the north! that mouldering long hast hung 
On the witch elm that shades St. Fillan’s spring ; 
And down the fitful breeze thy numbers flung, 
Till envious ivy did around thee cling, 
Muffling with verdant ringlets every string. 
Oh minstrel harp! still must thine accents sleep 
’Mid rustling leaves and fountain’s murmuring, 
Still must thy sweeter sounds their silence keep, 
Nor bid a warrior smile, nor teach a maid to weep! 


* “Heinrich der Lowe,” in Wolff’s Historische Volkslieder der Deutschen, 22 ; 
and Erlach, ii. 290. 


t Journey through Skane, 524. 
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Art. Eléments de Paléographie, pour servir a l'étude des 
documents inédits sur histoire de Franc e, publiés par ordre du 
Roi et par les soins du Ministre de 0 Instruction publique. Par 
M. Natalis de Wailly. 2tom. 4to. Paris. 1838-9. (Ele- 
ments of Palzography to illustrate the Study of the unpublished 
Documents on the History of France, published by order of 
the King, and under the Superintendence of the Minister of 


Public Instruction, By M. Natalis de Wailly. 2 vols, 4to. 
Paris, 1838-9.) 


Tue recent publications of the French Record Commission, the 
Historical Society of Paris, the Camden Society of London, and 
the late English Record Commission, have proved how much 
valuable historical material yet remains buried in the “ musty 
dust” of our libraries. Not only have doubtful points been 
cleared up, and dark transactions thoroughly elucidated and in- 
vestigated, but many early epochs both of English and continental 
political history have completely changed their features, and actual 
documents taken the place of the generalities and inaccuracies of 
the ancient chroniclers, Every effort tending to promote the 
further prosecution of these praiseworthy researches ought to 
meet with more encouragement than is in general its lot, and 
with the utmost pleasure we perceive the completion of the 
splendid work on Palwography which has recently appeared 
under the auspices of the French Record Commission, and w'sich 
has so completely unfolded the means of studying old parch- 
ments, that nothing remains to be desired. The magnificent 
style in which these volumes are prepared, and the really new and 
valuable matter contained in them, ought to read a lesson to the 
majority of English antiquaries—men 1 who are for ever puddling 
among antediluvian pots and kettles, instead of employing them- 
selves in the nobler study of history. 

Addison remarks that “ one of the greatest geniuses this age 
has produced, who had been trained up in all the polite studies 
of antiquity, assured him upon his being obliged to search into 
several rolls and records, that, notwithstanding such an employ- 
ment seemed at first very dry and irksome, he at last took an in- 
credible pleasure in it, and preferred it even to the reading of 
Virgil or Cicero.” ‘There is, in fact, something delightful in the 
very act of unrolling old parchments—something that to be in- 
telligibly described requires to be felt—and it is therefore less to 
be wondered at that the initiated should sometimes overrate the 
value of such docuxents. We imagine this to be the case in the 
present instance, where a greater degree of importance is given 


to the subject than it really appears to require. ‘This perhaps 
VOL. XXV. NO. XLIX. E 
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can scarcely be considered a cause for complaint, but we cer- 
tainly must utter our protest against the arrangement of the dic- 
tionary of contractions in the first volume: to render it useful, 
the order of the contractions and their explanations ought to be 
reversed. Indeed, when we compare the list of contractions given 
by M. Wailly with that contained in Walther’s Lexicon Diplo- 
maticum, the former is evidently considerably inferior. Neither 
do we think that M. Wailly has adopted the best method in the 
grammatical portions of his dictionary, for surely the initial, as 
well as the final contractions, ought to be separated from the rest, 
and made a ground-work for the whole. For instance, such con- 
tractions as that for us ought to form an elementary grammatical 
table quite distinct from a dictionary, and so frequently do they 
occur in middle-age manuscripts, that the knowledge of them is 
absolutely necessary before the object of many other contractions 
is clearly understood. 

But the most interesting and valuable portion of M. Wailly’s 
work consists in his remarks on the age of manuscripts ; and it 
will not be wholly irrelevant, we conceive, if we give the reader a 
short analysis of what he says on the subject. 

Manuscripts which are written in capitals, or have several of 
their words joined together without any distinction of situation, 
belong to the seventh century or earlier ; and such as are written 
i: capitals, without any distinction of the words at all, belong to 
the fifth century, and some of them are much older. Greek ma- 
nuscripts without accents are as ancient as the seventh century, 
when accents were commonly used; although the celebrated 
Alexandrian manuscript of the Bible in the British Museum has 
its first page accented. Saxon characters were in use in England 
from the seventh century to the twelfth, and a few are found in 
English manuscripts of the thirteenth century; the Saxon cha- 
racter for th was however retained until the end of the fifteenth 
century, and the common contraction y? for the is merely a cor- 
ruption of the Saxon th. Manuscripts that have several of the 
dipthongs @ divided, belong to the ninth and tenth centuries ; 
except, indeed, in some written about the period of the invention 
of printing, when the scribes began to imitate the hands of the 
books which they copied: and these may be easily distinguished, 
by the freshness of the ink and vellum, and by their defects in 
imitation; and are generally written in a fine Roman hand, most 
of them having been executed in Italy. ‘Those manuscripts which 
use the single e instead of the dipthong @ may be referred to the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth century. 

Varro informs us that palm leaves were at first used for inscrip- 
tions; whence probably the word folium began and continued to 
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signify the leaf of a book, as well as of a tree or plant. After- 
wards, he says, that they wrote on the bark of trees; hence the 
word liber, or bark, came to signify also a book. He also in- 
forms us that the first use of papyrus, or charta made of the Nilian 
reed, was at the period of the conquest of Egypt by Alexander 
the Great; and that when Ptolemy, in emulation of Eumenes, 
would suffer no papyrus to be carried out of Egypt, parchment 
was invented at Pergamus, whence it is called in Latin pergamena. 
But although the Egyptian reed for writing on might at those re- 
spective times begin to be more universally known and practised, 
yet there are instances of its being used earlier for that purpose. 
The ancient practice of writing or engraving on brass is well 
known, and many old marble monuments still remain, containing 
inscriptions. But it is scarcely to be expected that ancient writings 
to any great extent upon lead, linen, wood, wax, bark, reeds, or 
palm or mallow leaves, should be now extant, the practice having 
fallen out of use, and the materials being so perishable. The 
Egyptian remains furnish evidences that this was the fact, and 
occasional instinces of writings upon bark still remain. 

We must not, in pursuing these inquiries, lose sight of the 
grand object for which this valuable work was compiled—a means 
for using historical materials. How far its publication may have 
effect in 1 England, remains to be seen, but we certainly may ven- 
ture to express a hope that its influence may be felt on the worthy 
writers of the articles in the ponderous volumes published by the 
Society of Antiquaries under the title of Archeologia, as well as 
on the managers of the Camden Society. As an example of the 
former we will take the last published half-volume, and demand 
of the learned secretaries of the Society of Antiquaries, what new 
historical fact of real importance is brought to light in the course 
of its two hundred and six quarto pages? And what is the rea- 
son of this dearth of value? It is this: the society is governed 
by a clique of men who are irrevocably settled into antiquarian 
habits of the past century, and will. neither keep pace with the 
present active world, nor encourage those members of the society 
who alone are able to save its reputation. And why, it may be 
asked, is there no reaction? Why do those who know better allow 
themselves to yield to the weight of rusted authority? And why 
is not some effort made towards a reformation? The reason 
is obvious : the Society is composed for the most part of men who 
neither know nor care anything for the objects of the Society, and 
cannot be expected to complain of the evils of a management they 
cannot understand; and those members who have been zealous 
enough to attempt it, consequently suffer the fate of most re- 
formers until they succeed in raising intellect to their own standard. 

EQ 
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We are well aware, as regards the Society of Antiquaries them- 
selves, we are doing no more good than talking to the wind; but 
we cannot resist the fair field of attack furnished to us through the 
present medium, to champion forth some doughty knight errant 
ad outrance. We know also that we are liable to the serious im- 
putation of attempting to injure a valuable institution. No such 
thing. ‘Those are the real enemies of the Society, who, for their 
own love of the status quo, would maintain it in its present po- 
sition, ‘To the secretaries we cannot help applying the words of 
an excellent old Greek song— 

“ O xapkwwog we’ Epa, 
XAAG roy dow AaBwr. 
evOEa xpi) Tov Eraipoy elvat 
kal pi) okodue ppoveiv.” 
* Thus spake the crab unto the snake, 
When in bis claw he trussed him : 
‘ Walk straight like me, you wriggling rake ! 
I hate that sedeway custom.’ ” 

We disclaim all ill-feeling towards the Society, but we must 
condemn the way in which it is carried on: the Camden Society, 
of two years’ growth, gives to the world four-fold in proportion 
to the Society of Antiquaries, and with /ess than one-half the 
income ! 

lu noticing the progress of the Camden Society, we ought to 
premise that its objects are much more general and popular than 
those of the Society of Antiquaries, and that history does not 
form an essential subject in every one of its publieations, Were 
not this the case, it might reasonably be said that some of its 
books are below the proper standard of serious learning ; but we 
find so much to approve, and so little to condemn, that on the 
latter side we will be altogether silent. As the publications of 
the society are not in general circulation, we propose giving a 
very brief abstract of each of them. 

1. The first publication was a contemporary narrative of the 
deposition of Henry VI. in 1471, edited by Mr. Bruce, from a 
manuscript in the Harleian collection. This history was written 
by a zealous Yorkist, a servant of Edward IV., who affirms that 
he “ presently saw in effect a great parte of his exploytes, and the 
resydewe knew by true relation of them that were present at every 
time.” The history is curious and minute, although tinged with 
a large portion of party spirit, and in the main may be safely re- 
lied upon. Mr. Bruce has edited it from a copy of the original 
made by Stowe the Chronicler, for the manuscript is not known 
to be in existence, although it was for some time in the possession 
of Fleetwood, Recorder of London in the reign of Elizabeth. In 
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his notes, Mr. Bruce has collected together the principal autho- 
rities on the manner of the deaths of Prince Edward and King 
Henry, and we think that his opinion founded on them is de- 
serving of attention. See the editor’s concluding observation 
at p. 47. 

2. A play by John Bale, entitled “ Kynge Johan,” edited by 
Mr. Collier. ‘This is printed from a manuscript in the library of 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. The design of the play was 
to promote and confirm the Reformation, of which, after his con- 
version, Bale was one of the most strenuous and unscrupulous 
supporters. This design he executed in a manner until then un- 
known. He took some of the leading and popular events of the 
reign of King John,—his disputes with the Pope; the suffering 
of his kingdom under the interdict; his subsequent submission to 
Rome, and his imputed death by poison from the hands of a monk 
of Swinstead Abbey, and applied them to the circumstances of 
the country in the latter part of the reign of Henry VIII. 

3. The next publication of the Camden Society consists of a 
contemporary alliterative poem on the deposition of King Richard 
the Second, in English, together with the Latin poem of Richard 
de Maydeston, on the same subject, edited by Mr. Wright. The 
first is exceedingly curious as a specimen of composition, and was 
discovered by Mr. Wright in a manuscript in the Public Library 
of Cambridge, where it had long remained unknown, The second, 
a Latin poem of little value, is taken from a manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

4. Tue Prumpron CorRresPONDENCE: a series of letters 
from the reign of Edward LV. to that of Henry VIII., edited by 
Mr. Stapleton. ‘This volume is taken from a manuscript placed 
at the disposal of the Camden Society by Peregrine Edward 
Townley, Esq. The letters it contains are exceedingly curious 
and valuable, but throw very little light on the history of the 
period, 

5. Anecdotes and Traditions, illustrative of early English His- 
tory and Literature; edited by Mr. Thoms. This volume consists 
of a very interesting collection of anecdotes, derived from three 
manuscripts in the British Museum, and very ably edited by a 
gentleman who has greatly distinguished himself in the history of 
fiction. The portion containing notices of traditions is most in- 
tensely interesting, and altogether the work is exceedingly honor- 
able both to the society and editor. Nor must we omit to remark 
the “ Notices of Sir Nicholas Lestrange’s Family” prefixed, from 
the pen of J. G. Nichols, Esq., one of the most distinguished 
topographers and genealogists of the day: this little memoir adds 
highly to his reputation, and by the extraordinary power of re- 
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search displayed at every turn, excites the admiration of the 
reader. 

6. A contemporary Chronicle of the first Thirteen Years of 
the Reign of King Edward the Fourth, by John Warkworth ; 
edited by Mr. Halliwell. Considered in an historical point of 
view, this is the most valuable of all the publications of the Cam- 
den Society, and it certainly yields to none in depth of research 
and carefulness of editing. John Warkworth was master of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and this document is now for the first time edited from the 
original manuscript still preserved in the library of the college. 
In the introduction, Mr. Halliwell has arranged a great mass of 
evidence in favour of the murder of Henry the Sixth, and we think 
that no one can now reasonably entertain a doubt of the fact. 
The notes are full of most valuable matter; we regret that our 
limits will not permit us to enter into even a slight notice of any 
of them: suffice it to say, that they contain new and important 
facts, chiefly taken from manuscripts in local libraries, and con- 
sequently not easy of general access. 

7. The last publication of the Camden Society is a collection 
of English Political Songs, from the reign of John to that of 
Edward the Second, edited and translated by Thomas Wright, 
Esq., M.A. This is a most singularly interesting volume, whether 
we regard the light it throws on history, or its extreme curiosity. 
The editor remarks in his introduction that “few historical docu- 
mentsare more interesting orimportantthan the contemporary songs 
in which the political partisan satirized his opponents, and stirred up 
the courage of his friends, or in which the people exulted over 
victories gained abroad against their enemies, or at home against 
their oppressors, or lamented over evil counsels and national ca- 
lamities. Yet, though a few specimens have been published from 
time to time in collections of miscellaneous poetry, such as those 
of Percy and Ritson, and have never failed to attract attention, no 
book specially devoted to ancient political songs has yet appeared.” 
An appendix contains some extracts from the French version of 
Peter Langtoft’s chronicle. 

When we turn to the intended publications of the Camden 
Society, we find very inferior documents creeping in, and it would 
be well if some of them were sent adrift at once, and not al- 
lowed to stain the pages of the Society’s circular, For instance, 
Hayward’s “ Annuals of the first Four Years of the Reign of 
Elizabeth” cannot be worth publishing. Do they contain new 
facts? Again, we perceive the narratives of Two Pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land proposed for publication, one of them undertaken 
in the year 1458, and the other in the year 1517: we question if 
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either of these can contain anything worth paper and print; but, 
at all events, itineraries of that late date ought to be very different 
from the generality of such documents to be worth much. The 

following selection will, however, show that our censure is not ex- 
7 to all :— 

. A brief History of the Bishoprick of Somerset, from its 
Pt to the year 1174. Edited by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
F.S.A, 

2. The Egerton Papers; consisting of public and private do- 
cuments formerly belonging to Sir Thomas Egerton, Baron Elles- 
mere, and Viscount Brackley; and now preserved among the 
manuscripts the property of Lord Francis Egerton, President of 
= Camden Society. Edited by John Pay ne Collier, Esq., 
‘S.A. 

8. The Chronicle of Josceline de Brakelond, Monk of St. Ed- 
mundsbury, from A.D. 1157 to 1211. Edited by John Gage 
Rokewode, Esq., F.R.S., Director S.A. 

4. The Doctrine of the Lollards: a manuscript attributed to 
Wickliffe. Edited by the Rev. James Henthorn ‘Todd, B.D. 

5. The Rutland Papers: documents relating to the Coronation 
of Henry VIIL., the regulation of his Household, the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, and his Interviews with the Emperor, selected 
from the MS, collections of His Grace the Duke of Rutland. 
Edited by William Jerdan, Esq., F.S.A. 

6. The Chronicle of Bartholomew de Cotton, a Monk of Nor- 
wich, from the earliest period to the year of our Lord 1298. 
Edited by John Bruce, Esq., F.S.A. 

7. The History of the Barons’ Wars in the Reign of Henry 
I1I., by William de Rishanger. Edited by J. O. Halliwell, Esq. 
F.R.S. 

We are, however, much more confined in our historical views 
than our continental neighbours. ‘The French have their Histo- 
rical Committee of Sciences, and make it a branch of their Record 
Commission, but what English ministry would not scorn the idea 
of undergoing the expense of printing middle-age scientific docu- 
ments, however valuable they may be in the history of the sciences ? 
It is on this account that even the works of our earliest and great- 
est genius, Rocer Bacon, the Aristotle of the middle-ages, are 
actually in the course of publication under the direction of the 
French government! If government is found wanting, is there 
no patron of science—is there no one ready to come forth in the 
spirit of an Arundel, and claim the glory of such a work as our 
own? 

We look and hope for better things, but we look and hope in 
vain so long as a mercantile spirit fetters literature, and measures 
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its effects by mammon. Real learning must necessarily be at a 
discount when authors rely upon their pens for support, and when 
the most frivolous nonsense is certain of meeting with the best 
reward. Where is either honour or emolument waiting for the 
historian? If he turns to the court, is it there? If he trusts to 
the public, is it there? No! he must be contented in present life 
with the probability of a future generation producing a few who 
will be able to appreciate his labours. Such a prospect is not, we 
think, very inviting, especially in the present age of utilitarianism. 





Art. 1V.—Reise des kaiserlich Russischen F'lotten Lieutenants 
Ferdinand v. Wrangel, lings der Nordkiiste von Siberien und 
auf dem Ejismeere, in dem Jahren 1820 bis 1824, (Survey 
of the North Eastern Coast of Siberia, by order of the Rus- 
sian Government.) Berlin, 1839. 


Tue publication of the work now before us has been unac- 
countably delayed for more than ten years, and appears at length 
in the form of a translation, while the original Russian manu- 
script is still allowed idly to repose in the archives of the Admi- 
ralty at St. Petersburg. The distinguished author has in the 
mean time been advancing from the rank of lieutenant to that of 
adiniral ; his services, therefore, have been fully estimated by his 
government, a circumstance that makes the suppression of his at- 
tractive narrative the more surprising. ‘The consequence has 
been, that though to the scientific world the name of von Wran- 
gel has long been advantageously known, through some fragmen- 
tary communications made by Professor Parrot, yet the public 
generally have hitherto remained in perfect ignorance of the me- 
ritorious and persevering exertions of the Russian seaman, to 
complete the geographical survey of the north of Asia. Our 
maps have long borne the corrections which the labours of our 
gallant author enabled him to effect; it is right that we should 
at length learn something of the personal sufferings and priva- 
tions by which those labours were accompanied. Before pro- 
ceeding, however, to an examination of Admiral von Wrangel’s 
own expedition, we will place before our readers a brief abstract 
of the earlier discoveries made in Siberian geography. 

The earliest discoverers of the Siberian coast were the Rus- 
sian fur traders, whom, towards the middle of the 16th century, 
we find engaged in an active commerce with the population dwel- 
ling at the mouths of the Ob and Yennissei rivers. ‘They seldom 
attempted to sail round the peninsula which divides the Gulf of 
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Ob from the Carian sea, preferring to ascend the rivers of the one 
great maritime inlet, and, after drawing their light vessels over a 
small intervening tract, to descend again by the streams that pour 
their waters into the opposite bay. “From such navigators none 
but the most vague accounts could be expected of “the regions 
they visited. 

Early in the 17th century the Russian provincial governors 
appear to have taken a pride in sending small parties of Cossacks 
into the unexplored recesses of Siberia, for the purpose of impos- 
ing a tribute upon the wandering inhabitants, and annexing addi- 
tional territories to the already vast empire of their sovereign. 
In most instances little or no resistance was offered to these con- 
quering discoverers. Sometimes, however, the roving tribes that 
tended their herds on the frozen heaths of Northern Asia offered 
the most determined opposition to those who invited them to sur- 
render their wild independence; sanguinary wars then ensued, 
attended by the same melancholy result which has ever followed 
the collision of ill-armed and uncivilized nations with the disci- 
plined troops of European powers. Many warlike tribes, whom 
their discoverers found in the possession of numerous herds of 
rein-deer, have all dwindled away to a few wretched fishermen 
scattered along the banks of the majestic rivers that flow in stately 
solitude through the icy soil of Northern Asia; while nations, of 
whom Siberian tradition still relates that “ their fire hearths were 
once as numerous as the stars of heaven,” have now been either 
absorbed by some of the neighbouring tribes, or have wholly va- 
nished from the soil over which their ancestors once held unques- 
tioned sway. Yet there is an evident solicitude on the part of 
the Russian government to let its yoke weigh as lightly as pos- 
sible on these northern tribes, whom nature has so scantily en- 
dowed with her gifts. The tribute imposed on them is light; they 
are wholly exempt from the lew of recruitment, and every encou- 
ragement appears to be given to their commerce; but the hene- 
volent designs of the imperial government are often very ineffec- 
tually seconded by its local agents, who by their arbitrary mea- 
sures, and yet more frequently by well-meant but injudicious 
interference, oppose almost insurmountable obstacles to the so- 
cial improvement of the much-enduring natives, One nation 
only, the Tshuktshi (7'sheskoes* is the name by which mes are 


* The Russian nomenclature, like that of the East, is variable and uncertain. No 
set of globes or maps agree even in terms of as close affinity as these now before our 
consideration. ‘This uncertainty in the names of places, more particularly, however, 
in their orthography, arises partly from the custom of travellers of endeavouring to de- 
scribe the articulation of the natives. The natural consequence is, that an English, a 
French, and a German traveller will almust always vary in their orthography, when 
writing of half-civilized nations. 
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known among themselves), have maintained their independence to 
the present day, an advantage for which they are no doubt mainly 
indebted to the mountainous and inaccessible character of the 
country they inhabit. The Russians have long since renounced 
the design of subjecting a people who possess so little to tempt 
the appetite of conquest, and a friendly intercourse has now ex- 
isted for more than a century, the 'sheskoes repairing yearly in 
numerous parties to the fair of Ostrovnoye, to barter their furs 
and rein-deer skins for the tobacco and iron tools which form 
the chief articles of exchange. 

In proportion as the value of the Siberian fur-trade became 
better known to the Russians, their northern expeditions assumed 
more of a mercantile and less of a military character. In 1610, 
a company of merchants and promyshlenki or fur-hunters was 
formed, for the express purpose of making discoveries with a 
view to the extension of their trade. This company established 
itself at Turukhansk, on the Yennissei ; but though it is known 
that they made several attempts to navigate the Arctic Ocean, 
we have no authentic record of the result of any of their expedi- 
tions. 

In 1644, a Cossack of the name of Michael Stadukhin extended 
his excursions to the mouth of the Kolyma river, where he 
first became acquainted with the warlike Tsheskoes, and where 
he succeeded in forming a settlement which has since assumed 
the denomination of Nishny Kolymsk. Stadukhin was the first 
who spread the tale of an extensive arctic continent supposed to 
exist northward from Siberia, of which fabulous land a fragment 
continued long to figure upon our maps, till the more careful in- 
quiries of Wrangel demonstrated, that if any such extensive land 
really exist, its distance from the northern coast of Asia must be 
too great to allow of its existence ever having really been ascer- 
tained. 

In 1648, a Cossack of the name of Deshneff sailed from the 
mouth of the Kolyma, and, as the ocean happened in the summer 
of that year to be unusually free from ice, he succeeded in reach- 
ing the Northern Pacific Ocean. A very brief report of this re- 
markable voyage, written by Deshneff himself, is preserved in 
manuscript in the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. Of 
Deshneff’s little squadron not a single vessel survived the voy- 
age; the last was wrecked in the Bay of Okhotsk, whence the 
hardy Cossack and his twenty-five surviving companions set off 
on foot, in search of some region where they might obtain pro- 
visions, and whence they might send an account of their misfor- 
tunes to their friends on the Kolyma. One entire winter they 
spent in this Siberian wilderness, subsisting chiefly on the bark 
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of trees. Several of them died of hunger, but the survivors, in 
the course of the ensuing summer, built some boats with which 
they went up the river Anadyr, which empties itself into the sea 
of the same name, almost the extreme point of east longitude 
on this coast, for East Cape is in west longitude. Here they dis- 
covered a tribe whom they induced to pay a Yassak or tribute. 
Deshneff, says the Siberian Chronicle, “ remained some time 
with these people, but as they afterwards refused to continue the 
payment of their Yassak, and showed themselves in many other 
respects exceedingly refractory, they were all put to death!” Desh- 
neff made several subsequent attempts to acquire a more satisfac- 
tory knowledge of these northern seas. In 1652, he sailed from 
the Kolyma, in a large boat built expressly for his use, but from 
this his last voyage neither he nor any of his companions appear 
ever to have returned. 

From this time forward frequent attempts were made, some- 
times in summer with boats, and sometimes in winter with sledges, 
to explore the ocean to the north of the Yana and Kolyma rivers, 
with a view to the discovery of the mysterious land, of the exist- 
ence of which the Russians appear to have been fully convinced, 
and which the Tsheskoes and other Siberian tribes described as 
a populous and fertile country. Wrangel’s opinion seems to 
be, that this supposed northern land was 1n reality no other than 
the north-western coast of America, which it is not impossible 
the Tsheskoes may at some time have succeeded in reaching in 
their reindeer sledges across Behring’s Strait. 

It was in the year 1734, during the reign of the Empress Anna, 
that these expeditions were first confided to the care of men capa- 
ble in some measure of availing themselves of the resources of 
science. In that year arrangements were made for the survey of 
the whole line of coast from the White Sea to Bebring’s Strait, 
and the plan adopted was well calculated to attain the object in 
view, namely, to determine whether it would be practicable for 
ships, sailing eastward from Archangel, to reach the waters of 
Kamtshatka, The expedition was formed of four separate divi- 
sions, Two ships were to sail from Archangel, and survey the 
coast as far as the mouth of the Ob; the second division, con- 
sisting of one vessel, was to sail from the last-named river to the 
mouth of the Yennissei; the third was to sail from the Lena 
westward to the Yennissei; the fourth was also to sail from the 
Lena, but eastward, and was directed, if possible, to make its 
way through Behring’s Strait. 

The first division, after many fruitless attempts, renewed year 
after year, succeeded in 1758 in reaching the Ob river, but this 
success may mainly be ascribed to the judicious plan of the com- 
mander Malygin, who during the winter sent out parties in sledges 
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over the standing ice, to survey the northern promontory, which 
the drift ice prevented him from reaching during the summer. 

The second division likewise succeeded, by dint of perseve- 
rance, in completing the task assigned to it, Lieutenant Owzyn 
having reached the Yennissei on the Ist of September, 1738. 

The third and fourth divisions were less succesful. The ardu- 
ous task of sailing round the northern extremity of Asia was not 
fulfilled, and even at the present day our knowledge of its posi- 
tion is extremely vague and unsatisfactory, though we are accus- 
tomed to see it delineated on our maps with admirable precision. 
Lieutenant Laptew assigns to Cape St. Faddei a latitude of 76° 
47’ but appears to have remained under the impression that this 
was not the northernmost point, and the longitude continues to 
this day undetermined. In his attempt to reach it, Laptew’s ship 
was destroyed by the ice, and the following account of what he 
and his companions suffered will enable our readers to form 
some conception of the hardships to which the early discoverers 
of Siberia were constantly exposed :— 


“On the 13th of August (1740) the vessel was surrounded and vio- 
lently pressed upon by large masses of ice. ‘They lost their bowsprit, 
and what was worse, they sprung a large leak. For three days they 
pumped incessantly, without being able to reduce the water in the hold; 
so, to lighten the ship, they were obliged to throw their guns overboard, 
and land their stores &c. on the ice. By this means, the vessel was, for 
the moment, prevented from sinking, but the situation of the mariners 
was not the less dreadful. They were at a distance from the coast, sur- 
rounded by immense masses of ice, among which they were driven about 
by the current and the wind, with the momentary anticipation of seeing 
their already damaged vessel completely destroyed. In this fearful con- 
dition they remained six entire days, their destruction appearing all the 
time certain. 

“On the 19th the weather became calm, and a severe frost set in, 
which covered the open places with a thin crust of ice. A few of the 
most daring offered to start on foot in search of the coast, which, it was 
calculated, must lie avout twenty versts to the South. ‘They set off on 
their dangerous journey, met a number of open places, which they found 
means — ferrying themselves over on loose pieces of ice, and after 
much suffering and peril they reached the coast in safety. In the mean 
time the frost had become more and more intense, and, after an interval 
of three days, the sea was completely covered with ice. Laptew and 
his companions hastened to avail themselves of this circumstance. ‘They 
loaded themselves with as large a stock of provisions as they could carry, 
and set off for the coast, which they happily reached ; but after their 
first congratulations at this their escape, they discovered that their pre- 
sent situation also was none of the most gratifying, since many large 
streams, down which the ice was still floating in great quantities, made 
it impossible for them to reach their winter station on the Khotanga, 
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They saw themselves constrained, for the present, to remain in this de- 
solate wilderness, where they were unable to find any description of 
wood for firing ; this they felt the greater want of, as the frost was becom- 
ing more and more intense, and they were wholly without shelter of any 
kind. ‘To protect themselves in some measure against the cold, they 
dug holes in the frozen ground, into which they crept, taking turns with 
each other for the undermost place. A party was daily sent to the ship, 
to bring on shore as much as possible of the remaining provisions ; this, 
however lasted only till the 30th of August, on which day a violent storm 
arose, that broke up the ice, and carried the ship with all its contents 
out tosea. The unfortunate crew were thus deprived of the greater 
portion of the supplies on which their last hopes rested, and remained 
on the inhospitable shore, wholly destitute of what under such circum- 
stances is usually deemed indispensable, exposed to hunger and cold, to 
which many of them soon fell victims. The survivors did not, however 
yield to despair; they bore their sufferings with admirable firmness and 
patience, and contiried obedient to their commander. 

“Thus passed away aterrible month. At length, on the 2Ist of 
September, the streams were sufficiently frozen over to allow Laptew 
and his companions to depart in search of their last year’s winter resi- 
dence. The difficulties and hardships which they had to encounter on 
the way were innumerable. A part of their scanty stores were laden 
on small sledges drawn by half-famished dogs; the remainder was car- 
ried by the exhausted mariners themselves. Thus for five and twenty 
days they wandered through unknown wilds, in which it was only by 
unremitting labour that they were able to force their way through ice 
und snow. During this part of the journey, twelve more of the crew 
died of cold and exhaustion. At length, completely worn out, they 
reached their winter residence on the Khotanga, where for the first time, 
since nearly three months, they were able to repose themselves in a 
warm hut, where for the first time also they were again enabled to enjoy 
warm food, or indeed any food prepared by the aid of fire. Here Lap- 
tew resolved to remain till the return of spring, and then, as soon as the 
weather permitted, to return with the rest of his crew to the mouth of 
the Yennissei, where, in the magazines there established, he hoped to 
find a fresh supply of provisions, of which he stood greatly in need.” 

What Laptew was unable to effect by sea, he found means to 
do with the aid of sledges, and partly by himself, partly by the 
officers under his command, it was distinctly ascertained that be- 
tween the mouth of the Lena and that of the Yennissei there was 
no point at which the northern coast of Asia was connected with 
any arctic continent. 

It remains for us to speak of the fourth division of this gigantic 
Polar expedition, It sailed in August 1735, but during the first 
year the vessel was not able to get more than 120 wersts to the 
west, where the commander Lieutenant Lassinius determined to 
winter, but where his men were attacked with scurvy, which raged 
with such violence that the lieutenant himself and forty-three of 
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his crew fell victims to the malady, and of the nine survivors seve- 
ral died before they could reach Yakoutsk. In the following 
year a fresh crew was provided and placed under the command 
of Demetrius Laptew, who continued year after year his fruitless 
endeavours to reach Behring’s Strait by sea, till in 1741 he finally 
renounced the attempt as impracticable. 

It is to this vast expedition that we are indebted for our imper- 
fect knowledge of the geography of northern Asia. Science, in 
those days, had not yet placed within the navigator’s reach the 
many invaluable aids which are now at the seaman’s command. 
The charts drawn up by the officers of the Empress Anna, there- 
fore, are not to be relied on. The latitude even which they have 
assigned to the several points of that part of the coast visited and 
surveyed by the author of the work now before us, has seldom 
been found correct by later visitors; but the longitude almost al- 
ways, and in most instances the latitude also, were determined 


only by the ship’s reckoning, upon which it is evident very little , 


dependence is to be placed. 

The ill success that attended the endeavours of Demetrius 
Laptew to sail round the north-eastern coast of Asia seems to 
have stimulated rather than to have discouraged new adventurers. 
To this, a circumstance contributed which ‘operated a complete 
revolution in the commerce of northern Siberia. Immense quan- 
tities of mammoth’s bones had been discovered in the naked 
heaths situated between the rivers Khotanga and Anadyr, and had 
become to their fortunate discoverers a most valuable article of 
trade. The desire of gain induced many of the Siberian mer- 
chants to seek with unremitting eagerness for fresh deposits of 
antediluvian bones, and to these interested researches we are in- 
debted for no inconsiderable portion of our present geographical 
knowledge of northern Asia. ‘The most fortunate of these enter- 
prising tr ravellers appears to have been a merchant of the name of 
Laechow, to whom we owe the discovery of the large islands to 
the north of the Yana and Indigirka rivers, In these islands 
there appears to have been found an almost inexhaustible stock 
of mammoth’s bones, of which their discoverer was careful to se- 
cure to himself the exclusive exploitation by an imperial patent. 

In August, 1778, our own countryman Cook appeared in Beh- 
ring’s Strait. He surveyed as large a portion of the T'shuktschen 
or T'shesko coast as the opposing masses of ice allowed him to 
approach. He was the first navigator in the Siberian waters 
that ever attempted, on scientific principles, to determine the 
longitude of the most important points along the coast, and M. 
von ’ Wrangel does his illustrious predecessor the justice to con- 
firm the correctness of his observations. Cook contributed not 
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a little to strengthen the popular belief in the existence of an arc- 
tic continent of large extent. He assigned various grounds for 
the belief: the very trifling increase in the depth of the sea, as he 
receded from the coast; the swarms of wild geese and ducks that 
came every year from the north, towards the month of August ; 
the peculiar conformation of the icebergs, &c. The appearance 
of birds of passage, however, arriving from the north, towards 
the end of winter, a circumstance on which Cook placed his prin- 
cipal reliance, as demonstrating the existence of a large northern 
land, is one that has since been satisfactorily explained. The 
wild geese subsist chiefly on fish, to which they are debarred ac- 
cess by the freezing of the rivers, and in search of which they are 
obliged to fly towards the open water, which is found farther to- 
wards the north, where it has now been ascertained that, even 
in the severest winter, when the thermometer of Reaumur stands 
at 45 degrees under the freezing point, the Arctic Ocean conti- 
nues free from ice. In proportion as the ice breaks up the birds 
are obliged to fly towards the shore, where they usually arrive 
just before their moulting season, and whence they return towards 
‘the north as soon as the winter sets in again. 

The achievements of Cook excited the emulation of the Rus- 
sian government, and in 1787 Captain Billings sailed, with two 
vessels, from the Kolyma, with the view, among others, of ascer- 
taining the practicability of going by sea eastward to Behring’s 
Strait. Like all his predecessors, Billings was prevented by the 
ice from proceeding more than about a hundred miles along the 
coast. He felt the hopelessness of attempting to navigate this 
part of the ocean, and consulted with his officers, whether it 
might not be more advisable to choose the winter for the period 
of their researches, when they might proceed over the ice a con- 
siderable distance to the north, in sledges drawn by dogs. This 
plan, however, was soon abandoned, under an idea that it would 
be impossible to carry with them a sufficient stock of food for 
the large number of dogs that would be required. Billings then 
left his ships in the Kolyma, and went over land to Okhotsk, 
where a vessel was fitted out for his use, in which he renewed his 
attempt in the ensuing summer, but in which he was unable to 
proceed farther than Cook had done before him. 

No scientific expedition of any kind was undertaken in this 
part of the Arctic Ocean after that of Billings till the year 1809, 
but several discoveries were in the mean time made by the enter- 
prising fur-hunters, and by the seekers after mammoth’s bones. In 
the year just named, the Russian Chancellor of State, Romanzow, 
commissioned a public officer of the name of Hedenstrém to 
complete the survey of the newly discovered Laechow or Liaghoff 
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Islands, and while engaged in this task the enterprising Russian 
made the important discovery, that the crust of ice by which the 
Arctic Ocean was supposed to be covered, extended only toa 
short distance northward. Hedenstrom, while engaged in the 
survey, sent one of his assistants, the Cossack Tatarinow, from 
Cape Kammenoy, the eastern extremity of New Siberia, to try 
how far he would be able to proceed to the north. Before he 
had gone more than twenty-five wersts he came to open waters, nor 
could he discover any signs of loose ice on the ocean that lay 
stretched before his eyes. We shall see, hereafter, that a similar 
phenomenon baffled all the attempts of Wrangel to proceed due 
north to any considerable distance over the ice. 

Hedenstrém was recalled from the Laechow Islands in 1811, 
when the farther survey was committed to one of his assistants, 
M. Pschenezyn, who made the dangerous experiment of spend- 
ing the summer on these arctic islands, a period of the year 
when the breaking up of the ice renders it impossible to send 
any supplies from Siberia. He suffered the severest privations 
during the mild season; nevertheless, he and his companions 
made some interesting discoveries in the interior of the islands, 
They discovered large herds of wild reindeer, and evident signs 
that at no distant period these islands must have been either the 
fixed residence or the frequent resort of numerous tribes of men. 

On the mammoth’s bones, which may not inaptly be called the 
peculiar produce of Siberia and the northern islands, some inte- 
resting particulars are found in Hedenstrém’s journal. He ob- 
served that the farther he proceeded towards the north, the 
smaller in size, but the more abundant in quantity, became these 
relics of a former world. In the Laechow Islands it is a rare cir- 
cumstance to discover a mammoth’s tusk weighing more than 
three pood,* whereas in the interior of Siberia it 1s not an un- 
common thing to meet with one of four times that weight. On 
the other hand, the immense quantities of these bones found in 
the Siberian islands form one of the most remarkable phenomena 
connected with these singular remains. In the words of Sanni- 
kow, one of Hedenstrém’s companions, “ the first of the Laechow 
Islands is little more than one mass of mammoth’s bones,” and | 
though for upwards of eighty years the Siberian traders have 
been bringing over annually large cargoes of them, there appears 
as yet to be no sensible diminution in the apparently inexlausti- 
ble store. ‘The teeth found in these islands are also much 
whiter and more fresh than those of the continent. ‘The most 
valuable were met with on alow sandbank on the western coast; and 











* The Russian pood is equal to 40 pounds Russian, or about 36 pounds English. 
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there, when after a long prevalence of easterly winds the sea re- 
cedes, a fresh supply of mammoth’s bones is always found. He- 
denstrom infers from this that large quantities of these bones 
must exist at the bottom of the ocean. 

Such is a brief abstract of the various attempts made at diffe- 
rent times to extend the geographical knowledge of Siberia pre- 
viously to the expedition which forms the more immediate object 
of our present attention. ‘ With the exception of those of Cook 
and Billings,” says von Wrangel, “ none of these several expedi- 
tions can be said to have afforded satisfactory results in a scien- 
tific point of view. Their authors differ frequently more than 
14 degree from one another in the latitude assigned to the most 
important points on the coast. ‘Thus the latitude of Cape Swa- 
toi Noss is 70° 53’ according to Sarytschew ; 71° 50’, according 
to Hedenstrém; and 72° 50’, according to Laptew. Moreover, 
the whole coast from Cape Schelagskoi to the North Cape re- 
mained completely unknown, and the account of Deshneff’s navi- 
gation from the Kolyma to Behring’s Strait was so vague and 
obscure, that the English hydrographer Burney considered it to 
strengthen his well-known hypothesis of the existence of a nor 
thern peninsula connecting the continents of Asia and America. 
Lastly, an assertion of Sennikow, that he had seen land to the 
north of the islands of Kotelnoi and New Siberia, had found 
many adherents; so that the geography of this part of the Russian 
empire continued in a state of complete uncertainty, while the re- 
markable researches of Ross, Parry, and Franklin, had led to the 
most exact survey and description of the northern coast of the new 
continent. ‘To remove so important a blank in the geography of 
our country, the Emperor Alexander I. ordered two expeditions 
to be fitted out, under the command of naval officers, with a view 
to an exact survey of the North Eastern Coast of Siberia, from the 
mouth of the Yana to the Schelagskoi Noss, and also with a view 
to a more close examination of the islands situated in the Arctic 
Ocean.” 

One of these expeditions was placed under the command of 
Lieutenant Anjou, to whom we are indebted for a survey of the 
coast from the Lena to the Indigirka, and for a complete map 
of the Laechow Islands, but whose personal narrative has not 
yet, we believe, ever been made public; the second expedition 
was that directed by Lieutenant von Wrangel, whose task it was 
to complete the survey of the North Eastern Coast of Siberia, and 
to determine, if possible, the long pending enigma, of the existence 
of a large polar continent. Of this second expedition the reading 
world is now for the first time favoured with a detailed account. 

Experience had sufticiently shown that, owing to the immense 
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quantities of drift ice, no important results are to be hoped for 
from any attempt to navigate the polar seas during the summer, 
unless conducted upon an entirely new principle, The only 
practicable plan appeared to be, to select the winter for the 
period of their operations, when a thick and solid crust of ice was 
supposed to cover the ocean, over which it might be possible to 
proceed, in sledges drawn by dogs, to an almost indefinite distance. 
On the 23d of March, 1820, therefore, Messrs, Anjou and von 
Wrangel left St. Petersburg ; and on the 2d of November our 
author arrived at Nishney ‘Kolymsk, which for three years was 
destined to form the centre of his operations. 

In a brief chapter, of twenty pages, M. von Wrangel describes 
his hasty journey from the one extreme to the other of his sovereign’s 
vast dominions. ‘To an observant eye, however, many interesting 
facts will present themselves, even where time has been measured 
out in the most niggardly fashion. Some of his suggestions for 
the social improvement of these northern regions are admirable, 
and will meet, we trust, with that attention from the Russian 
government, to which they are so justly entitled. Nature has 
endowed Siberia with an invaluable advantage, in the many splen- 
did rivers which flow from Central Asia to the Frozen Ocean, 
nearly all which are navigable throughout the greater part of their 
extent. By means of these rivers it is that the northern districts 
are supplied with many of those articles which there are deemed 
luxuries, but which in Europe are counted among the most in- 
dispensable necessaries of life. It is seldom, however, more than 
eight or nine weeks that the navigation continues completely open, 
and when the ice remains unusually late, or returns unusually 
early, the inhabitants of the bleak heaths washed by the Frozen 
Ocean must subsist, for nearly two years, almost exclusively on 
the fish caught during their brief interval from frost, or on the 
meat of such animals (chiefly reindeer and wild geese) as they 
have been able to kill in their summer months. The establish- 
ment of a single steamer on each river, in M. von Wrangel’s 
opinion, would ensure a regular and constant supply to these un- 
happy tenants of an ever-frozen land. The establishment of one 
steamer on the Lena “ would give new life to the whole line of 
navigation, 4000 versts in extent, from Irkutsk to the waters of 
the ocean; industry would be developed in these regions; the 
inhabitants would receive the necessaries of life with more regu- 
larity, and at an infinitely lower price; and the brief Siberian 
summer would be lengthened by being judiciously taken advantage 
of. The inexhaustible forest on the shores of the upper Lena 
would afford an ample supply | of cheap fuel, and to the inhabitants 
a new species of occupation.” 
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At Yakoutsk we are already made acquainted in some degree 
with the rude character of northern Siberia :— 

‘* The town is situated on a naked plain on the left shore of the Lena. 
In the spacious streets are seen only mean houses or huts, surrounded 
by high wooden palings, but in vain the eye wanders amid the gloomy 
assemblage of boards and beams in search of a tree or even of a stunted 
bush. Nothing announces the presence of the short summer, unless it 
be the absence of snow, which, with its dazzling whiteness would do 
something to interrupt the sombre grey uniformity of the scene.” 


Yakoutsk, however, is an improving place, and luxury, we are 
assured, is making rapid strides among its inhabitants. The 
general adoption of glazed windows is given as an instance, though 
even here these must in severe weather be removed, and large 
plates of ice substituted for them, no glass being able to resist the 
intense frost of a Siberian winter. Snow moistened with water 
supplies, in such cases, the place of putty, and closes the windows 
more completely against the admission of air, than all our southern 
appliances of listing or double sashes. ‘The moral improvement 
of the population appears, however, scarcely to keep pace with 
the progress of luxury :— 


“ Very little attention is paid to education. Children are usually, 
immediately after their birth, consigned to the care of a Yakoot nurse, 
who feeds them up as well as she can, and, after two or three years ge- 
nerally returns them, tolerably Yakootised, to the parents. As they grow 
up they learn a little reading and writing from the priest or his assistant, 
and are then initiated into the mysteries of the Siberian fur-trade, or 
obtain small appointments about the government offices, in the hope of 
one day attaining a rank, a thing here likewise eagerly sought after. 
This system of education accounts for a phenomenon that at first sur- 
prised me, namely, that even in the better circles the Yakoot language 
prevails almost to as great an extent as French does in our two prin- 
cipal cities. This struck me particularly at a splendid entertainment 
given by one of the wealthiest fur-traders in honour of the patron saint 
of his wife. Although the company consisted of the goveruor, the prin- 
cipal clergy and public officers, and of a few merchants, the greater 
part of the conversation was so interlarded with Yakootish fragments that 
I was scarcely able to take any share in it.” 


At Yakoutsk Messrs. Anjou and von Wrangel parted, the 
former descending the Lena by water, while the latter proceeded 
over land to Nishney Kolymsk. Travelling in sledges or carriages 
ceases at Yakoutsk. Beyond it no beaten road is to be found in 
Siberia. Our author, therefore, had to proceed on horseback, 
over the mountainous part of his journey, till he reached the 
northern plains, where sledges drawn by dogs form the usual winter 
conveyance. His first camping out, on the night after his departure 
from Yakoutsk, appears to have given him a lively foreboding 
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of the kind of service for which he was preparing. The ther- 
mometer, when he arose to make his morning’s toilet, stood at two 
degrees below the freezing point (44° according to Fahrenheit). 
“It was literally with a shudder that I thought of the Siberian winter 
before me, when only a few degrees of frost are currently denominated 
warm weather, and it seemed to me inconceivable how I should be able 
to endure such a long continuance of intense cold. But man is a crea- 
ture of all climates and all zones ; necessity, resolution, and habit, soon 
enable him to overcome the severest corporal sufferings and inconve- 
niences. A few weeks later, it seemed to me, as to the inhabitants of 
Kolymsk, that 10° of cold (22° below the freezing point of Fahrenheit) 
was quite a mild temperature.” 


see se 


passes for a Croesus in that part of the world. His lands and 
herds are valued at upwards of half a million of rubles, yet he 
retains almost all the habits of his race. One of the distinguishing 
characteristics of this pastoral nation, as of the Hindoos, appears 
to be an extravagant fondness for litigation, to gratify which they 
will often undertake fatiguing and costly journeys, when the 
matter in dispute does not perhaps exceed half a ruble. M. von 
Wrangel hints that the Russian functionaries are not slow in en- 
couraging a propensity from which they derive a material part 
of their income. 

An English groom would find some difficulty in picturing to 
himself the habits of the Yakoot horses :— 

“They will often,” says M. von Wrangel, “ make the most fatiguing 
journeys, of more than three months’ duration, and though during the 
whole of this time they receive no nourishment but the shrunk and half 
decayed grass, which they are obliged to scrape with their hoofs from 
under the snow and ice, nevertheless they continue strong and in good 
condition, and manifest the most astonishing powers of endurance. It 
is remarkable, also, that the Yakoot horses preserve their teeth uninjured 
to a very advanced age, whereas those of European horses are worn 
away as they grow old. This may possibly be occasioned by the hard 
corn on which ours are fed, while those of Siberia never receive oats, 
nor indeed any thing but the soft grass. The Siberian horses also con- 
tinue young much longer than ours do; one of them will do good service 
to his master for thirty years.” 


Anxious as we are to bring our author to Nishney Kolymsk, 
the point at which his scientific labours properly commenced, we 
cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of pausing for a moment, to 
make our readers acquainted with Father Michael, the Russian 
priest of Saschiversk,* a small town on the banks of the Indi- 





* Siberian geographers may, bowever faulty in nomenclature, claim the praise of 
great accuracy in detail. This village of five huts figures away on our globes under 
Zateversk and numerous other designations. 
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girka; so small indeed, that it consists only of a church and four 
or five huts, the whole population being composed of the priest, 
his brother, a Y akoot postmaster, and two Russian families. Con- 
signed as Father Michael was to what must have appeared so 
insignificant a station, he has found means, by the zealous dis- 
charge of his pastoral duties, to make his name known and re- 
spected throughout a large portion of his sovereign’s dominions. 
Father Michael, when M. von Wrangel visited him, in 1820, was 
eighty-seven years of age, sixty of which had been passed in his 
humble living. During this period he had not merely baptized, 
but had really initiated into the first principles of the Christian 
religion, more than 15,000 Yakoots, Tungusians, and Yukaheers ; 
and by his preaching and friendly counsel, and more perhaps by 
his example, he had found means to operate an evident improve- 
ment in their moral and social condition. Age had in no way 
cooled the zeal of this Siberian apostle, who, regardless alike of 
peril and of the rigours of the climate, was still in the habit of 
travelling 2000 versts}+ every year to baptize the new-born chil- 
dren of his widely scattered flock, to whom he not only afforded 
spiritual consolation and temporal advice, but was ready, on an 
emergency, to assume the office of physician, a character to which 
he may have been indebted for no small part of his influence over 
his rude parishioners. Father Michael, however, was not wholly 
absorbed by his clerical duties. Old as he was, he still went a 
fur-hunting to the neighbouring mountains, and relied upon his 
rifle for no small addition to bis little income; and he had suc- 
ceeded in planting a little kitchen garden, in which he reared 
potatoes, turnips, cabbages, and other European vegetables, ex- 
otics usually known only by name in these remote northern regions, 
Among other dainties, the old man placed before his guest a 
cake made of fish-flour, an article of his own invention. The fish, 
having been completely dried, is rubbed into a fine powder, and, 
if kept from damp, may be preserved for a long time. Mr. von 
Wrangel assures us, that, with the addition of a little wheaten 
flour, very savoury pastry may be made of it. 

The cold became more severe as our author advanced further 
towards the north, and before reaching Sredne-Kolymsk, though 
yet in the middle of October, the thermometer had already marked 
29° below zero. He thought it high time, therefore, to make his 
winter toilette, the particulars of which may be interesting to those 
of our readers who are desirous of studying foreign fashions. 

** Over my customary travelling uniform I had first to pull a camisole 
with sleeves and breast-piece, both lined with the fur of the silver fox. 


+t The Russian verst is equal to about two-thirds of an English mile. 
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Over my feet I drew double socks of soft young reindeer skin ; and, over 
these, high boots or torbassy of similar material. When riding, I put 
on, in addition, my nakvlénniki or knee-pieces. Lastly came the Kukh- 
linka, or over-all, a sort of wide sack with sleeves, made of double rein- 
deer skin, with fur inside and out, and a hood of fur hanging down the 
back. There were also a number of small pieces to protect the face: 
the nanossnik for the nose, the naborodnik for the chin, the natishniki for 
the ears, the nalobnik for the forehead, &c. ; and to complete my costume 
came an immense fox-skin cap with long ears. I was so embarrassed 
by this cumbersome, and to me unaccustomed dress, that it was only 
with the assistance of my attendant I was able to mount my horse. 
Fortunately, the skin of the reindeer is exceedingly light, considering its 
warmth and closeness; otherwise it would be impossible to bear the 
weight of so many pieces of fur.” 


Nishney-Kolymsk is a wretched fishing village, consisting of 
a church and forty-two houses or huts, into which the inmates 
creep for shelter during their nine-months’ winter, but which are 
left to take care of themselves during what are called the summer 
months, when the whole population wander away to catch fish 
and reindeer, of which the meat when frozen is laid by as a stock 
for the winter. Completely exposed to the piercing winds that 
come sweeping from the north pole, the climate of the place is 
even more severe than its latitude would imply. On the 2d of 
November, when M. von Wrangel arrived, the thermometer stood 
at 32° (36° below zero of Fahrenheit); and though in summer the 
temperature sometimes rises to 18° (70° of Fahrenheit), yet the 
average for the year is not above 8° below the freezing point of 
Réaumur. During the first week in September the Kolyma is 
usually frozen over, and in January the cold reaches 43° (59° be- 
low Fahrenheit’s zero), when the very act of breathing becomes 
painful, and the snow itself throws off a vapour! ‘This intense 
cold is usually accompanied by a thick mist, a clear day being 
of rare occurrence during the whole winter. For eight and thirty 
days the sun never rises, and for fifty two it never sets. The 
summer itself brings little enjoyment with it, for in the early part 
of July the gnats or mosquitoes appear in such countless swarms, 
that they fairly darken the atmosphere, when large fires are lighted 
of dried moss or leaves, under the smoke of which not only the 
inhabitants but even the cattle seek shelter from the persecution 
of their diminutive tormentors. These insects, however, perform 
one most important office for the good people of Nishney-Ko- 
lymsk, by driving the wild reindeer from the forest to the open 
heath or tundra. The herds wander by thousands during the 
gnat season towards the sea-coast, when, more particularly while 
crossing the rivers, large numbers of them are easily killed by the 
hunters. 
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Vegetation is almost extinct in this northern region. A few ber- 
ries are in favourable seasons collected by the women; but with this 
exception no plant grows that can be used for food. The soil 
never thaws; and of the few stunted trees that still linger about 
the Lower Kolyma, the roots seldom strike into the ground, but 
lie for the most part stretched along the surface, as though they 
shrunk from the thick strata of ice below. A few wild flowers 
adorn the heaths in summer; the rose and the forget-me-not then 
invite the sentimental lover to expatiate on their beauty, if love 
and sentiment can indeed exist where all Nature is covered with 
an almost perpetual shroud,—a north wind, even in summer, 
scarcely ever failing to bring with it a snow-storm. 

The district of Kolymsk is calculated to contain 2498 male 
inhabitants, including 325 Russians and Cossacks, Of this 
population, 2173 are subjected to the yassak or direct tax, which 
produces 803 fox-skins, 28 sables, and 10847 rubles in money. 
The Russians are mostly the descendants of real or supposed 
criminals; the Cossacks claim the original conquerors of Siberia 
as their ancestors, form a distinct corporation, and are exempt 
from the yassuk. Our author speaks much of the social virtues 
of these simple-minded denizens of the North, who, during their 
long and dreary winter, find means to relieve the tedium and mo- 
notony of their existence by song, dance, and various other unpre- 
tending in-door amusements, 

The dwellings of the Russians along the Lower Kolyma vary 
but little from those of the Yakoots and other Siberian aborigines. 
The trees in this part of the country being too stunted to afford 
any materials for building, the inhabitants depend for their sup- 
ply of timber wholly upon the drift wood brought down the river 
by the annual inundations which seldom fail to accompany the 
breaking up of the ice. As soon as a sufficient number of trees 
has been collected, a kind of log hut is constructed, the interstices 
of which are filled up with moss and clay, and for the sake of 
warmth, a mound of earth is raised all round to a level with the 
window. ‘These huts measure usually from two to three fathoms 
square, and one and a half fathom in height. In one corner stands 
the éshuval, or fire-hearth, the smoke of which escapes by a small 
hole in the roof; but, in a few houses, luxury has extended already 
to the adoption of regular Russian stoves with chimneys. Low 
and incomplete partitions divide the sleeping-places of the several 
members of the family, and the rest of the dwelling is made to 
serve all the multifarious offices of kitchen, workshop, sitting 
and reception room, broad benches being placed around, on which 
reindeer skins are spread as a ready couch for an occasional guest. 
Such a hut is usually provided with two small windows of ten or 
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twelve inches square, through which, if glazed, a scanty light would 
find its way, but as a substitute for glass fish-bladders are used 
in summer, and in winter plates of ice, seldom less than six inches 
in thickness, through which only a very feeble portion of daylight 
is able to pierce. A small-storehouse usually stands by the side 
of the dwelling, and the roofs of both are fitted up with a scaffold- 
ing for the drying of fish. 

Little value appears to be set on cleanliness of any kind. Public 
baths are maintained by the order of government, though rarely 
visited by the inhabitants. Linen or calico is worn only by the 
more wealthy, and among them the use of it is mostly confined 
to the women. A shirt of soft reindeer skin with the fur inside, 
is generally worn next the skin. ‘The outer side of this garment 
is died with a red colour obtained from a decoction of alder bark, 
and round the edges and the sleeves it is ornamented with narrow 
stripes of beaver and other skin, which are obtained at high prices 
from the Tshuktshi. The trousers, likewise of reindeer skin, de- 
scend half-way down the leg, and over the whole comes the kamleya 
of thick tanned reindeer skin, without the fur. The kamileya 
soon receives a dark yellow tint, from the smoky atmosphere by 
which the wearer is almost always surrounded. ‘The above con- 
stitutes the home costume; but when the Kolymskite dandy 
ventures abroad he takes care to array himself in various other 
descriptions of fur, of which some conception may be formed 
from the account, given a few pages back, of M. von Wrangel’s 
travelling accoutrements. 

Except on state occasions, the dress of the women differs but 


little from that of the men, unless in the arrangement of the head 
gear. 


* To form a just conception of life on the banks of the Kolyma,” says 
M. von Wrangel, “one must have spent some time with the inhabitants. 
One must have seen them in their winter dwellings and in their summer 
balagans; one must have shot down their rapid streams in the light 
canoe, must have climbed mountains and rocks with them, or dashed in 
their light dog-drawn sledges through the most piercing cold over the 
boundless tundra; one must in short have become one of themselves. 
Such was our life during the three years we spent here. We lived with 
them, dressed like them, fed on their dried fish, and shared with them 
the hardships and privations inseparable from the climate, and the fre- 
quent want even of food which it brings along with it. 

** Let us begin with the spring. ‘The fishery forms their most im- 
portant pursuit ; indeed the very existence of the whole population de- 
pends upon it. The locality of Nishney-Kolymsk, however, is un- 
favourable, and the inhabitants are obliged to migrate at this season to 
more suitable parts of the river. As soon as the winter ceases, they 
accordingly abandon their dwellings in search of some convenient spot, 
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where they forthwith construct a balagan, or light summer hut, and im- 
mediately commence their hostilities upon the piscatory tribe. Most of 
the Nishney-Kolymskites have regular country-houses of this description 
at the mouths of the several creeks and rivulets, which they begin to 
visit in April, in order to prepare for the campaign. In the middle of 
May, when the merchants arrive from the fair of Ostrownoye, on their 
return to Yakoutsk, the whole population abandons the little place, 
leaving the whole town to the guardianship of one Cossack sentinel, and 
perhaps one or two old women, whom age prevents from joining in the 
general pursuit. 

** Spring is the most trying season of the whole year. The store 
collected during the summer and autumn bas usually been consumed for 
some time; the fish do not always make their appearance immediately, 
and the dogs, exhausted by their winter work, and yet more by the 
severe fast to which they have for some time been subjected, are too 
feeble to allow their masters to avail themselves of the nast,* to catch 
a few elks and wild reindeer. Famine then appears in its most horrible 
form. Crowds of Tungusians and Yukaheers come flocking into the 
Russian villages in search of some subsistence. Pele and ghost-like 
they stagger about and greedily devour every species of garbage that 
falls in their way. Bones, skins, thongs of leather, every thing in short 
that the stomach will receive, is eagerly converted into food. But small 
is the relief they find; for the unthrifty townspeople are by this time 
almost as ill off themselves, and living upon the scanty remnant of fod- 
der stored up for the use of the dogs, so that many of these faithful and 
valuable animals perish nearly every year of hunger. There is a store- 
house established by the government, where rye-flour is sold to every 
comer; but the expense of conveying it from so enormous a distance 
enhances the price to such a degree that few are able to ava'l themselves 
of the facility thus afforded them. Although the additional accommo- 
dation is granted them of not paying before autumn, siill there are not 
many who can afford to give twenty rubles for a pood of flour, which 
moreover has often been damaged during the protracted journey it has 
had to perform. Three of these peviods of horror did I witness, during 
three succeeding springs, and even now I shudder when I reflect on the 
scenes of suffering which I beheld, and of which it would be utterly 
impossible for me to attempt a description. 

*« It is just when famine is at its worst that relief arrives. Sud- 
denly countless swarms of birds make their apnearance. Swans, geese, 
ducks, and several descriptions of snipes. These are the first heralds of 
spring, and at their coming hunger and want are at an end. Old and 
young, men and women, all that can walk or run, now rush out with 
guns, bows, and sticks, to kill as many as they may. In June the ice 


* When the warmth of the spring sun thaws the surface of the snow it freezes 
again during the night, whe:eby a thin crust of ice is formed, strong enough to bear 
a sledge with its team of dogs. In this condition the snow is ca'led nast, over which 
the elks and reindeer are pursued during the night, and as, owing to their greater 


weight, they are constanily breaking through the ice, they are caught by the hunters 
with little trouble. 
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breaks up, a profusion of fish comes crowding into the river, and all 
hands are in movement to avail themselves of the short season of grace 
to provide a store for the coming year. But here a new misfortune 
often assails them. The stream is not strong enough to float away with 
sufficient rapidity the mighty masses of ice. These accumulate in the 
narrows and shoals, and the water, arrested in its course, quickly over- 
flows the whole of the low country, and, if the inhabitants are not 
quick enough in driving their horses to the hills, the poor animals are 
infallibly lost. In the summer of 1822 we had such an inundation at 
Nishney-Kolymsk, which came upon us so suddenly that we had only 
just time to take refuge with a few of our most indispensable articles 
upon the flat roofs of our huts, where we were forced to remain for 
upwards of a week. The water rushed with fearful rapidity between 
the houses, and the whole place looked like a little archipelago of 
house tops, among which the inhabitants were merrily rowing about in 
their canoes, paying one another friendly visits and catching fish. 

** More or less these inundations occur every year, and when the 
waters subside the main fishery with nets begins. Fish form the chief 
food of man and dog, and for the yearly consumption of the hundred 
families that compose the little community of Nishney-Kolymsk, at 
least three millions of herrings are required. Many other kinds of fish 
are caught at this time, among which is the Nelma, a large description of 
salmon trout, but the first fish are generally thiv, and are mostly con- 
verted into yukhala for the dogs; that is to say, cut open, cleaned, and 
dried in the air. From the entrails an abundance of train oil is ob- 
tained, which is used for food as well as for fuel. The yukola is dis- 
tinguished from the yukhala merely by the selection of a better kind 
of fish, and by greater care in the preparation. 

“« The proper season for bird hunting is when the animals are moult- 
ing, when having lost their feathers they are unable to fly. Large 
detachments are then sent off from the fishing stations, and numbers of 
swans and geese are killed with guns, bows, and sticks. The produce 
of this chase is said to have diminished greatly of late years. Formerly 
it was no unusual thing for the hunters to bring home several thou- 
sands of geese in one day, whereas now they are content if they can 
catch as many during the whole season. 

** While the men are fishing and hunting, the women make the best 
use of the interval of fine weather, to collect the scanty harvest which the 
vegetable kingdom yields them, in the shape of a few berries and aromatic 
herbs. The gathering in of the berries is a season of gaiety, like the vin- 
tage in southern climes. The young women wander about in large par- 
ties, spending the nights in the open air, and amusing themselves with 
song and dance, and other innocent diversions. The berries themselves 
are preserved by pouring cold water over them, and freezing them, in 
which condition they form one of the favourite dainties during the win- 
ter. Besides the berries they collect at this time the makarsha, a meally 
root found in large quantities in the subterranean storehouses of the 
field-mice. The young girls appear to have a peculiar tact in discover- 
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ing the magazines of these little notable animals, whom, without the 
least remorse, they plunder of the fruits of their provident industry.” 


Such is Life on the Kolyma during the short summer, a season 
of activity for all, for in addition to the chief occupations of 
which we have just laid a brief epitome before our readers, there 
are many other, though less momentous, calls upon the industry 
of the inhabitants. Their huts perhaps want repairing, their 
boats have to be mended, and in the forest the traps must be 
looked after. The Russians at Nishney-Kolymsk are supposed 
to set about 7500 traps in the neighbouring country, which are 
visited about eight or ten times during the winter, and at each 
visit they expect to find something in every tenth trap. ‘The 
animals mostly caught are sables and foxes. The elks, the wild 
reindeer, and the wild sheep, also offer an attraction for the ad- 
venturous hunter, while others more ambitious wander forth in 
search of the mightier bear. The bear-hunters are the heroes of 
the Kolyma, and tales of their marvellous achievements form 
the standing topic during the long winter evenings, when old and 
young crowd about the warm tshuval, to while away their idle 
hours by the songs and traditions of their Russian ancestors as 
well as of their adopted land. 

The best friend of man in almost every clime is the dog, but 
in northern Siberia existence would scarcely be possible without 
the aid of this invaluable animal. All along the Arctic Ocean 
the dog is almost the only beast of burden. He is harnessed to 
the light sledge, or narte, which will carry no inconsiderable load, 
and in which, during winter, the natives perform journies of in- 
credible length. ‘The Siberian dog bears a strong resemblance 
to the wolf. He has a long pointed snout, sharp upright ears, 
and a long bushy tail. Some of them have short hair, others a 
tolerably thick fur, and they are met with of all imaginable 
colours. ‘Their size also differs very much, but a dog is not 
thought fit for the sledge if less than one arshin and two wershok 
high, and one arshin and five wershok long.* Their barking re- 
sembles the howling of a wolf. ‘They always remain in the open 
air. In summer they dig holes in the frozen earth to cool them- 
selves, and sometimes they will spend the whole day in the water 
to escape from the persecution of the gnats. Against the intense 
cold of winter they seek shelter by burying themselves under the 
snow, where they lie rolled up with the snout covered by the 
bushy tail. Of the cubs, the males only are usually kept, the 


_* Three Russian arshins make seven English feet, and each arshin is divided into 
sixteen wershok, 
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females are mostly drowned, only one or two being entertained 
by each father of a family to preserve the breed. ‘The rearing 
of these dogs forms an important occupation, and requires no 
little skill and judgment. A dog may be put to the sledge when 
a year old, but cannot be subjected to hard work before his third 
winter, The team of a sledge seldom consists of less than 
twelve of these dogs, of whom one is used as leader, upon whose 
breeding and docility the safety of the whole party depends. No 
dog must be used as a leader unless he be perfectly obedient to 
the voice of his master, nor unless the latter be certain that the 
animal will not be diverted one moment from his course by the 
scent of any kind of game. This last point is one of the highest 
importance, and if the dog has not been well broken in, but turns 
to the right or left, the rest of the dogs will immediately join in 
the pursuit, when the sledge is of course overturned, and the 
whole pack continue the chase until some natural obstacle inter- 
vene to arrest their course. A well-taught leader, on the other 
hand, not only wll not allow himself to be seduced from his duty, 
but will often display the most astonishing tact in preventing the 
rest of the team from yielding to their natural instinct. On the 
boundless tundra, during a dark night, while the surrounding at- 
mosphere is obscured by the falling snow, it is to the intelligence 
of his leading dog that the traveller is constantly indebted for his 
preservation. If the animal has once been the same road before, 
he never fails to discover the customary halting-place, though the 
hut may have been completely buried under the drifting snow. 
Suddenly the dog will remain motionless upon the trackless and 
unbroken surface, and by the friendly wagging of his tail an- 
nounce to his master that he need only fall to work with his snow- 
shovel to find the door of the hut that offers him a warm lodging 
for the night. ‘The snow-shovel on these winter excursions ap- 
pears to be an appendage without which no traveller ventures 
upon a journey. 

ln summer the dog is no less serviceable than in winter. As 
in the one season he is yoked to the sledge, so in the other he is 
employed to draw the canoe up against the stream, and here they 
display their sagacity in an equally surprising manner. At a 
word they halt, or where an opposing rock bars their progress on 
the one side, they will plunge into the water, swim across the 
river, and resume their course along the opposite bank. In 
short, the dog is as indispensable to the Siberian settler, as the 
tame reindeer to the Laplander. The mutual attachment between 
the Siberian and bis dog is in proportion to their mutual depend- 
ance on each other. M. von Wrangel relates remarkable in- 
stances of the extent to which he has seen some of the people 
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carry their fondness for their dogs. In 1821 an epidemic disease 
broke out among the dogs in Siberia, and carried off many thou- 
sands of them. 


** A Yukaheer family had lost the whole of the twenty dogs of 
which they bad recently been possessed, and two newly-born cubs were 
all that remained. As these animals were still blind, and without a 
mother’s care, it scarcely appeared possible to preserve them. The 
Yukaheer’s wife, to save the last remnant of the wealth of her house, 
resolved that the two dogs should share the milk of her breast with 
her own child. She was rewarded. The two adopted sucklings throve 
wonderfully, and became the ancestors of a new and vigorous race of 
dogs.” 


The sufferings of the poor inhabitants, in consequence of the 
loss of the dogs, through the epidemic malady that raged in 1821 
and 1822, were dreadful in the extreme. Yet will it be believed, 
that an order was once actually issued by the government at St. 
Petersburg, to destroy all the dogs throughout the north of Sibe- 
ria, “ on account of their consuming such quantities of provisions, 
and thereby occasioning such frequent famines.” ‘The order was 
not executed, because it would have required the whole Russian 
army to enforce the command, and after a while means were 
found to enlighten the rulers upon the absurd tyranny of their 
proposed “ reform.” We see thus that England is not the only 
country where a colonial minister will at times indulge in the 
most extravagant vagaries, 

Let us now accompany the Siberian into the interior of his 
hut, to which he returns as soon as the frost has put a stop to 
his fishing and hunting. The walls are carefully caulked with 
clay and moss; a fresh mound of earth is collected outside; the 
tshuval is repaired, and fresh ice panes fastened into the windows. 
All this is seldom finished before the beginning of December. 
Then the several members of a family begin to creep more and 
more closely around their warm hearth, where a crackling fire 
yields the native of the arctic zone his only substitute for the ab- 
sent sun. The flame of the ¢shuval and of one or more lamps is 
then seen glimmering through the icepanes, while from the low 
chimney arises a glowing column of smoke, carrying up with it, 
every now and then, a complete shower of sparks. ‘The dogs 
crouch about the house, and three or four times a day, at tole- 

rably regular intervals, more frequently perhaps when the moon 
shines, they raise a most tremendous howling, which is audible 
to a great distance over the plain. A low door, lined with the 
skin of a reindeer, or, if possible, with that of a white bear, ad- 
mits the stranger into the interior of this dwelling. ‘There the 
father and his sons are seen mending their nets, or making bows, 
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arrows, and hunting-spears. The women are seen sorting and 
dressing the furs which the men have perhaps brought home from 
their last visit to the traps, or they may be engaged in the femi- 
nine task of repairing their own or their husbands’ garments, on 
which occasions the sinews of the reindeer are made to supply the 
place of thread. 

The dainties prepared by the culinary skill of the Kolymska 
matrons are not exactly calculated to excite the appetite of a 
Parisian gourmand. Fish and reindeer flesh form the invariable 
pieces de résistance, and train oil is the constantly recurring sauce. 
Yet, even with these scanty materials to go to work upon, female 
ingenuity is seldom at a loss to vary the bill of fare. An accom- 
plished French cook will boast of his ability to dress eggs in S65 
different ways, and the housewife on the banks of the Kolyma 
shows herself almost equally inventive. Thus we have cakes 
make of the roe of the fish, or of the dry fish flour pounded in a 
mortar. Then the belly of the fish is chopped small, and, with 
the addition of a little reindeer flesh and makarsha root, thick- 
ened with train oil, the delicate compound appears before us in 
the shape of a savoury forced ball. Smoked reindeer tongues 
are seldom produced, unless in honour of a guest, and small 
slices of frozen fish eaten raw are esteemed in these distant re- 
gions as highly as the glace dla vanille at the Café de Paris. 
Salt never enters their food, but is always produced if a stranger 
partakes their meal. ‘Tea and sugar are seen only at the tables 
of the wealthy, on which occasions the yukola or dried fish sup- 
plies the place of toast or biscuit, bread being a delicacy which 
few can afford to indulge in. Flour, always an expensive article, 
is seldom seen except among the aristocracy of the place, and is 
generally used for the composition of a beverage called saturan. 
This is prepared by roasting the flour in a pan, and stirring it into 
a paste, with a little melted butter or fish oil. Upon this is poured 
boiling water, and the infusion is drunk warm out of cups. Our 
author assures us the beverage is both nutritive and agreeable ; 
but he had gone through a three years’ seasoning, and custom 
may go far to reconcile the palate even to the bonne bouche of a 
Siberian cuisine. 

Flirtation, courtship, love, and jealousy, still maintain their 
empire over the youthful heart, even in the remote north. It is 
the daily office of the young ladies of Kolymsk to fetch water 
from the river, where a well is cut in the ice. Here the love-sick 
youth never fails to watch for the arrival of his mistress, and 
manifests his attachment by filling her pails, and perchance even 
carrying them home for her. Such an act of gallantry is looked 
on as a formal declaration of love, and always excites the envy 
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and médisance of less favoured rivals. The hole in the ice is the 
daily gossiping place for the young of both sexes, and we can 
easily believe what we are told, that the fair damsels are exceed- 
ingly careful that the water pails shall be freshly filled every day. 
Shortly after M. von Wrangel’s arrival at Nishney-Kolymsk, 
the little place was put quite into commotion by the arrival of 
Captain Cochrane, whose delightful account of his pedestrian 
excursions through these regions are already well known to the 
British public. Our countryman remained some time there, and 
manifested a wish to accompany the expedition over the ice of 
the Arctic Ocean, for which the Russian seaman was preparing ; 
“‘ but such an increase to our party,” says our author, “on a 
journey where every additional pound weight of luggage had to 
be seriously considered, would have occasioned so many difficul- 
ties with respect to sledges, provisions, and the like, that | deemed 
it expedient not to avail myself of his offer.” Disappointed in his 
wish to join the main expedition, Captain Cochrane contented 
himself with accompanying a small party to the fair of Ostrow- 
noye, whither von Wrangel despatched one of his officers to 
cultivate the good graces of the Tsheskoes, whose country he was 
about to visit. Previously to the departure of the Englishman, 
however, our author determined to astonish the good people of 
the town by a splendid entertainment in honour of the stranger. 


* It was on Twelfth Night that I invited all the élite of the place to 
a wetsherinka or ball. I chose one of the largest houses for the occa- 
sion. It belonged toa Cossack, who happened to be something of a 
violin player. The ball-room, about eighteen feet square, was sump- 
tuously illuminated by several lamps of train oil. The walls and 
benches, baving been subjected to a washing (an operation which it 
would be impossible to say when they had last undergone,) were orna- 
mented with some attempt at drapery, and on the floor some yellow 
sand was scattered. By way of refreshments for the ladies, I had pro- 
cured tea and lump sugar, together with a few plates of cedar-nuts. 
The supper consisted of some fish cakes, yukala, and frozen reindeer 
marrow. At five o'clock our guests appeared, in their best furs, and 
their gaudiest holiday attire. After the first few exclamations of wonder 
and admiration at the luxury and splendour of the entertainment, the 
ladies took their seats on the benches along the wall, and commenced 
singing some of our national melodies. The younger part of the com- 
pany amused themselves with a variety of jeux innocens, and danced 
slowly and heavily, as though it had been a task, to the unaccountable 
tones which the not very pliant fingers of our musical host, an old rein- 
deer hunter, contrived to draw from his cracked fiddle, two of the 
strings of which were of reindeer sinews, the other two of twisted silk. 
The men were grouped around the ¢shucal, and seemed exceedingly to 
enjoy the little addition of brandy which I offered them as a qualifice- 
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tion to their tea. At ten o'clock the party broke up, and my guests 
departed with endless assurances of gratiiude for the costly manner in 
which I had entertained them. Nor were these mere set speeches; on 
the contrary, they were honestly meant, for even in the subsequent 
years of our stay, the magnificent and delightful Prasdnik was often 
referred to, as a bright point in the gloomy uniformity of their cus- 
tomary manner of living.” 

M. von Wrangel found on his arrival at Nishney-Kolymsk, 
that the necessary preparations for his expedition had been neg- 
lected, and all his endeavours to collect the requisite number of 
sledges, and the requisite quaniity of food for the dogs having 
failed, he was obliged, for that year, to renounce his journey to 
the north over the icy surface of the Arctic Ocean. Not, how- 
ever, wholly to lose his time, he determined to attempt a month’s 
excursion along the coast, of which only a very small portion was 
at that time known. The inhabitants had long stood greatly in 
awe of the Tshuktshi or Tsheskoes, and had therefore seldom 
ventured farther than the Baranow Rocks, which were deemed 
the frontier mark of the Russian territory. It was known, how- 
ever, that the Tsheskoes themselves were little in the habit of 
venturing so far towards the Russian line, the coast from the 
Baranow Rocks to Cape Shelagskoi being generally left unoccu- 
pied by both parties, as a sort of neutral ground. Our author 
resolved accordingly to devote the time that remained to him to a 
survey of the coast as far as the above cape. 

The place of rendezvous was Sukharnoye at the mouth of 
the Kolyma, a “ town” consisting of two uninhabited houses, to 
which a few families are in the habit of repairing during the fish- 
ing season. 

“‘ Fifty versts before reaching Sukharnoye we lost sight of the stunted 
shrubs, and found ourselves on one unbounded plain of snow, unbroken, 
unless here and there by an occasional fox-trap. A man accustoms him- 
self, no doubt, to everything in time, but the first impression produced 
by this gigantic shroud admits of no comparison with any other object 
in nature, and night, by obscuring the spectacle, comes as a positive 
relief.” 

M. von Wrangel had sent one of his officers, as we have al- 
ready seen, to the fair of Ostrownoye, a scene of which a lively 
description has been given by Cochrane, and with which we 
will therefore not detain our readers, though the spirited report 
of M. Matiuschkin is one that will well repay perusal. It was 
while the one party was absent at the fair, that the gallant lieu- 
tenant with another of his officers started for Cape Shelagskoi. 
Nine sledges were prepared ; three for the travellers, and six to 
carry fish for men and dogs; and as this species of travelling is 
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one which none of our modern tourists have as yet had an oppor- 
tunity of describing, we will endeavour to give our readers some 
idea of the appearance of the little caravan at starting. 

We have already seen something of the winter travelling cos- 
tume in these regions; and when it is borne in mind that the 
party contemplated a month’s excursion in February over the ice of 
the Polar Sea, it will be taken for granted that none of the multitu- 
dinous appliances of furs on furs would be left behind. During 
the whole period of the journey, they could not once hope to obtain 
the shelter of a hut; the protection of an iceberg, to keep off the 
north wind, was the utmost they could look for when encamping 
for the night. A fire even was a comfort by no means to be re- 
lied on, for unless they found a sufficient supply of drift wood 
along the coast, it would be impossible for them to cheer their 
night’s lodging by indulging in the luxury of a blazing log. 
These points must be borne in mind when estimating the delights 
of an Arctic sledging party. 

“ The articles we carried with us were the following: a conic tent 
formed of reindeer skins, two hatchets, a pocket lantern, a few wax 
lights, a plate of iron to light a fire on, an iron tripod, a tea-kettle, a 
boiler, some changes of linen for each of us, and a bear skin as mattress, 
with a double reindeer-skin counterpane for every two of the party. Our 
instruments were: two chronometers, a second-watch, a sextant with a 
quicksilver horizon, a spirit thermometer, three amplitude compasses, 
one of these with a prism, two telescopes, a ribbon measure, and a few 
other trifles. Provisions for five men for a month: 23 pood of rye bis- 
cuit, 1} pood of meat, 10 pounds of soup tablets, 2 pounds of tea, 4 
pounds of candied sugar, 8 pounds of groats, 3 pounds of salt, 39 portions 
of strong spirit, 12 poundsof tobacco, and 200 pieces of smoked Yukhala. 
The cargo of each sledge was about 25 pood, tightly packed, and so closely 
fastened by means of thongs, that the sledge might be overturned many 
times without the least danger to any part of the contents. Perched 
upon the centre of the narrow vebicle sits the driver, his feet resting on 
the runner of the sledge, ready at a moment’s notice to jump off. Imme- 
diately behind our drivers, Mr. Kosmin and myself sat perched, much in 
the same manner, likewise ready every moment to jump off, in case of 
our carriages losing their balance. Although each sledge bore 25 pood, 
yet it glided so easily over the frozen snow, that a man could have pushed 
it along with one hand; accordingly, the dogs, when the way was good, 
would run their ten or twelve versts in the hour.” 


The great inconvenience which attends this kind of travelling, 
consists in the difficulty of carrying a stock of food for the dogs. 
Thus, on the present occasion, three of the sledges were occupied 
by the travellers and their luggage, while the remaining six were 
almost exclusively occupied by fish for their cattle. ‘This diffi- 
culty M. von Wrangel found means to obviate in some measure 
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by burying a portion of the provisions in the snow, for a supply 
when returning, after which he sent the empty sledges back, and 
thereby husbanded his means. On this his first journey, his ma- 
gazines were found and pilfered by the bears, which placed the 
travellers and their dogs on exceedingly short commons on their 
return; but experience gradually taught them to make their snow 
cellars bear-proof, and in their subsequent excursions they almost 
invariably found their buried stores untouched. 

The intense cold made it impossible for them to lay aside any 
part of their costume when preparing to make themselves “ com- 
fortable” at night, and even when they were fortunate enough to 
find an abundant supply of wood, they still suffered so much from 
the cold that they were frequently obliged to rise two or three 
times before moruing, and warm themselves by running and jump- 
ing a little in front of the tent. M.von Wrangel made it a point, 
however, every evening to change his stockings, and his compa- 
nion, M. Kosmin, had nearly lost the use of his limbs by neglect- 
ing this prudent precaution. The second or third morning after 
their departure, this gentleman complained that his feet were 
frozen. He was advised to change his stockings, which he had not 
done for two nights. ‘ But when he pulled off his boots,” says 
M. von Wrangel, “‘ what was our horror at seeing his stockings 
frozen fast to his feet. With the utmost caution we proceeded to 
relieve him from this painful situation, in doing which we found 
complete strata of ice of perhaps the tenth of an inch in thickness, 
within his stockings. Fortunately the feet themselves were not 
frozen, and after we had gently rubbed them with brandy for 
some time, he was completely restored.” M. Kosmin wasa Rus- 
sian sailor, be it remembered, and surely it must have required all 
the iron constitution of his race, to enable him to overcome this 
little inconvenience with such perfect facility. The quantity of 
furs in which it was necessary for the travellers to encase them- 
selves, made it of course impossible for the vapour thrown off by 
the skin to escape. ‘This always occasioned moisture to collect 
about the feet durmg the day, and made it highly imprudent to 
pass a night without first taking care to secure the comfort of dry 
stockings. 

‘The chronometers were perfectly useless, as it was impossible 
to protect them against the influence of the cold. M. von Wran- 
gel carried them next his person during the day, and carefully 
took them to bed with him at night, cherishing them with all the 
fondness of a bridegroom. But all would not do. The delicate 
creatures could not live in a temperature of 40 degrees below the 


freezing point of Réaumur ; the drop of oil within the works was 
converted into ice. 
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The two following winters were employed by our author in 
vain attempts to proceed northward, in search of the polar conti- 
nent, the existence of which had long been an enigma, and which 
even the labours of this expedition can scarcely be said to have 
solved. At an inconsiderable distance from the coast, even du- 
ring the most intense frost, the ice was always found so thin that 
the sledge was continually in danger of breaking through, a ca- 
tastrophe that befel them on one or two occasions, though with- 
out any serious consequence. Beyond this thin crust of ice as 
far as the eye could reach, the sea was always open; but the ho- 
rizon was ‘seldom extensive, constant vapours issuing from the 
Polinya, as the open region of the ocean 1s called by the Siberi- 
ans. Even in the severest winter the ice never extends more than 
25 versts (16 English miles) to the north of the island of New 
Siberia,* and it is evident, from the experience of the past, that 
neither in sledges, nor in ships sailing from the Siberian rivers, can 
any important results be obtained from future attempts to ex- 
plore the Polar Seas. M. von Wrangel appears to abandon the 
hope that other navigators may be more fortunate than himself. 
It may seem presumptuous for landsmen like ourselves to hazard 
a contrary opinion; but while we were accompanying our Rus- 
sian in his dreary excursions over the polar ice, we confess, the 
idea frequently suggested itself to our minds that his own re- 
marks pointed out ‘the only practicable means of reaching a more 
northern latitude. ‘The impediment to his own progress (and the 
same remark applies to Lieutenant Anjou, who was employed, 
on a similar service, on a more westerly part of the coast) was 
always the open Polinya, in which very little drift ice was seen. 
The point therefore to be attained, is to get a vessel afloat on 
the Polinya. Every attempt to do this by sailing from the ports 
of continental Asia has hitherto failed; but it remains to be 
shown whether a vessel built on the northern coast of one of the 
Laechoff Islands (on Kotelnoi or New Siberia, for instance) might 
not be more successful. Even in the most severe winter, we 
have seen, the ice extends only sixteen miles to the north of these 
islands. Might it not then be possible for an officer to avail 
himself of the brief summer months, when the ice breaks up, to 
work his way through these sixteen miles? Once in the open 
water, he would have a fair field before him, and a few months’ 
sailing might finally dispose of the long pending question relative 
to the existence of a large Polar land. 


Russia has greater means at her command for the solution of 


* This leaves still 15° to the North Pole, and about 12° Southing from the pole, 


giving 27° for the Polinya, or open watery expanse, which certainly appears large, and 
is probably studded with islands, or contains a large polar land, 
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this question than any other country; but there are no political 
impediments to exclude Englishmen from a participation in the 
enterprize. The expedition undertaken by Messrs. Simpson and 
Deane, along the north western coast of America, points out 
the only quarter within the British dominions from which farther 
attempts can advantageously be made, and the experience of 
Messrs. Anjou and von Wrangel indicates the means that must 
be employed to obtain satisfactory results from those attempts. 
Some convenient locality might be selected near the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River. Abundant supplies of every kind could be for- 
warded thither during the summer, and in the winter means might 
be taken to ascertain, in sledges drawn by dogs, how far the solid 
ice extends to the north of the American continent. The dog 
alone appears adapted for this kind of service, for the heavier 
horse or reindeer would fall through the thin ice, over which the 
dog passes with complete impunity; and experience has taught 
the natives of Siberia, that the dog is quite as applicable to the 
purposes of draught as any other animal, provided care be taken 
not to impose upon him labour beyond his strength. In a high 
northern latitude, indeed, even the reindeer is at a disadvantage 
when compared with the dog, for not only does the reindeer sink 
farther into the snow, besides breaking through the ice when thin, 
but the food for the reindeer is not so easily conveyed from place 
to place. We throw out these suggestions with perfect diffidence, 
and leave it to those better qualitied for the task to inquire far- 
ther into the practicability of the plan. In the mean time, let us, 
for a brief space, return to our adventurous author, 

The journey northward, over the ice, was an undertaking of a 
far more serious nature than the little trip along the coast, with 
which M. von Wrangel had whiled away a portion of his first 
winter. He was now about to venture “ out to sea,” and had to 

repare for even greater hardships than he had yet experienced. 
in the first place, drift wood he could scarcely hope to fall in with, 
and as only a small supply of so bulky an article could be ad- 
mitted on the sledges,a warm fire was not to be thought of before 
his return to land. The only fuel taken with him was for the 
purpose of boiling water and making soup; and as soon as the 
cooking was at an end every spark of fire was extinguished, atid 
the fragments of wood carefully replaced on the sledges. A Cos- 
sack belonging to the expedition was especially appointed to this 
part of the service. ‘ He had to collect every splinter that fell on 
one side when the men were chopping up a log, and it was his 
business to see that no more was used than was absolutely neces- 
sary.” ‘The same extreme care and frugality was put into practice 
in the distribution of the provisions; all the bones and remnants 
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of fish and meat were gathered together after each meal, and for 
the due discharge of this part of the service, another special ap- 
pointment was “deemed requisite. A scanty supply of food and 
firewood was not, however, the only inconvenience with which 
the party had to contend. ‘The sun’s rays reflected from the daz- 
zling surface of the snow were soon found to act most painfully, 
and before many days were over, every man was suffering from 
violent inflammation of the eyes. M. von Wrangel and his friends 
obtained relief by rubbing the suffering parts with spirit, and then 
covering their faces with veils of black crape. ‘The sledge drivers 
had recourse to a more violent remedy, and one that few will feel 
disposed to venture upon: they threw snuff into their eyes, “from 
which they suffered the most acute pain during the night, but were 
evidently much relieved on the following morning.” ” Eventually, 
M. von Wrangel, to lessen this the most serious inconvenience to 
which this kind of service exposed him, adopted the plan of tra- 
velling chiefly by night, and resting during the middle of the day. 

An occasional bear-hunt, by the excitement and exercise to 
which it led, varied the monotony of their occupation, but for the 
most part the bears were frightened by the presence of so large a 
number of dogs, and seldom came within speaking distance. A 
successful chace, by furnishing a fresh stock of food for the dogs, 
was always a cause of rejoicing ; if, on the other hand, the quarry 
got off, the party were doubly disappointed, first by the loss of 
the bear, and secondly by the exhaustion of dogs and men, which 
made it impossible to proceed much farther for that day. 

Easter Day is a solemn festival throughout the whole Christian 
world, but nowhere is it more solemuly celebrated than in Russia, 
Our author shows that even on the broad ice of the Frozen Ocean 
it is quite possible to mark the return of a particular day, by ren- 
dering it the honor due. 

** Unprovided with every requisite for such a solemnity, we wished at 
least to unite in prayer at the same hour with our countrymen at home. 
A block of ice was carved and hewn with much care into the shape of an 
altar. Upon this was placed a picture of St. Nicholas, the Worker of 
Miracles, and before it we erected a staff, on which burnt the only wax 
light we possessed. M. Bereshnoi officiated as priest, and read the pre- 
scribed service of the day, while our Cossacks and sledge-drivers raised 
the choral hymn. Simple and unadorned as was our temple, the piet 
of the little congregation was sincere, and, I may say, edifying. The 
festive banquet that followed was equally unpretending, consisting chiefly 
of some reindeer tongues,* reserved for the occasion, and a double allow- 





* Mr. Latham informs us that the tongues we are in the habit of eating with the most 


unsuspecting innocence in this country under this appellation, are prepared from dons 
keys, 
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ance of brandy. What contributed more than anything else, however, 
to the cheerfulness of the day, was the extravagance in which we indulged, 
of not letting our fire go out. It was a moderate one, to be sure, but 
we all crept closely around it, and spent the remainder of the day, chat- 
ting sociably over the hardships and dangers we had passed, and the hope 
we all entertained of a safe return, No assembly was perhaps ever so 
cheerful and merry under similar circumstances, destitute as we were of 
everything that could in the most remote degree be construed into con- 
venience or enjoyment. Our chief comfort was, no doubt, our little 


blazing fire,—a comfort of which we had so long been forced to deprive 
ourselves.” 


We have left ourselves no space to speak of the summer excur- 
sions which M. von Wrangel and his officers undertook, chiefly on 
horseback, through the surrounding country, or we would here 
introduce some of his animated descriptions of the reindeer hunt- 
ing and wild goose catching, which we have read with interest, 
and which nothing but the length to which our remarks have al- 
ready extended prevents us from quoting. His fourth winter 
was devoted to his great and last tour on the ice, which he ex- 
tended as far as the island of Koliutskin, the same as that dis- 
covered by Captain Cook, and entered on his chart as Burney’s 
Isle. On this tour it was that our travellers entered into friendly 
relations with the Tshuktshi, of whom one accompanied them a 
considerable portion of the journey, in his reindeer sledge. The 
Tshuktshi still persist, in what they have always maintained, that 
there exists a large extent of land to the north of their own 
country; and an old chief even declared that on a fine summer 
day, from some rocks situated a little westward from Captain 
Cook’s North Cape, he had frequently discerned mountains co- 
vered with snow, at a great distance from land. 


But in winter, he said, the eye could not reach so far, and nothing 
was then to be seen. In former times, he added, large herds of reindeer 
had sometimes arrived across the sea, probably from that northern land, 
but, having been hunted and scared by the Tsheskoes and the wolves, 
had always returned again. He himself had once, in April, seen a herd 
thus returning, and had followed it a whole day in his sledge, but the 
ice became so uneven, that he was obliged to give up the pursuit. In 
his opinion, those mountains did not form part of an island, but of an 
extensive region, like the Tshesko land. His father had told him, that 
once upon atime, one of their elders had gone thither, with some of his 
men, in leathern baydars, or boats, but what they had found there, or 
whether they had ever returned, he was unable to say. He asserted most 
positively, however, that the country was inhabited ; and, as a proof, he 
added, that a whale, wounded by spears pointed with stones, had a few 
years since been thrown on their coast. Now as none of the Tsheskoes 


used such spears, the whale could have been wounded only by one of the 
inhabitants of the unknown land.” 
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‘lhe argument about the spear is one of very little value, as it 
is known that on the north-western coast of America, and more 
particularly on the islands about Behring’s Strait, such spears are 
still used. The old chief, however, appears to have been an in- 
telligent observer, for in the course of his conversation with M, 
von “Wrangel, to make his explanations more clear, he took up 
a piece of charred wood, and drew a tolerably correct map of 
the whole line of coast, from the Baranikha to the North Cape, 
marking all the most important islands, capes, bays, &c. In fact 
so proverbial are the I'shuktshi for their cheerfulness and rea- 
diness of apprehension, that the Siberian Russians have long de- 
signated them as the ‘‘ Frenchmen of the ‘Tundra.” 

During this his last journey, M. von Wrangel again attempted 
to get to the North, but the same natural impediments again op- 
posed his progress, and before he could return to the coast, a 
violent tempest came on, which broke the ice, and left the whole 
party afloat on a fragment of about fifty fathoms in diameter, on 
which they spent a night of painful anxiety, thrown to and fro 
by the billows of the ocean, and in momentary expectation of 
seeing their little island crushed by the enormous éorossy, or ice- 
bergs, which were dashing about in all directions around them. 
As soon, however, as the storm subsided, the several fields of ice 
became quickly connected, and the adventurous travellers were 
enabled to proceed on their journey, which, notwithstanding the 
danger they had just escaped, they continued in a northerly direc- 
tion. They experienced a second storm, and were again set 
adrift on the ocean, but this time the fragment was of a much 
larger size, being composed of a number of connected icebergs. 
To return to the “ continental ice” they had to construct a kind 
of bridge with loose blocks of ice, and again they renewed their 
endeavours to proceed to the North. ‘“ We did so,” says our 
author— 


« Rather for the satisfaction of knowing that we had left nothing un- 
done that it was in our power to do, than with any hope of a favourable 
result. Tiil noon (23rd March) we had clear weather, with a light 
wind, which towards the afternoon became sharp, when clouds began to 
gather over us, while from N. W. to N. E., as far as our eyes could reach, 
the horizon was covered by the dense blue vapour which in these-regions 
constantly rises from the open ocean. Notwithstanding this sure token 
of the impossibility of proceeding much farther, we continued to go due 
north for about nine versts, when we arrived at the edge of an immense 
break in the ice, which reached in both directions beyond our visible ho- 
rizon, and which at the narrowest part was more than 150 fathoms 
broad. ‘The sharp westerly wind we could see was widening the gap, 
and the current that set towards the East was running at the rate of a 
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knot and a half. We climbed to the summit of one of the loftiest ice- 
bergs, whence we obtained an extensive view towards the north, and 
whence we beheld the wide immeasurable ocean spread before our gaze. 
It was a dreadful, melancholy, magnificent spectacle! On the foaming 
waves were tossed about, as though they had been mere feathers, ice- 
bergs of enormous size; the grotesque and colossal masses lay one mo- 
ment inclined on the agitated waters, and the next were hurled with 
awful violence against the edge of the standing ice. ‘The collisions were 
so tremendous that large fragments were every instant broken away, and 
it was evident that the rampart of ice which still divided the channel 
before us from the open ocean would soon be completely destroyed. It 
would have been idle temerity to have attempted to ferry ourselves 
across, upon one of the floating pieces of ice, for we should not have 
found firm footing on our arrival. Even on our own side fresh breaks 
were continually forming, which assumed the forms of rivers rushing in 
different directions through a continent of ice. We could not go farther! 

“ With a painful fecling of the impossibility of overcoming the ob- 
stacles which Nature opposed to us, our Jast hope vanished of discovering 
the enigmatical land, of the existence of which it was still not allowed 
us to doubt. We saw ourselves compelled to renounce the object for 
which during three years we had constantly exposed ourselves to every 
kind of hardship, privation, and danger. We had done all that duty or 
honour could demand from us; it would have been absurd to have at- 
tempted to contend against the might of the elements, and J resolved to 
return ! 

** According to my reckoning, the point from which I returned was 
situated in 70° 51’ N. latitude, and 175° 27’ E. longitude, from Green- 
wich. Our distance from the main land, in a straight line, was 105 versts. 
On sounding we found 223 fathoms of water, with a clay bottom.” 


On their return they had to ferry themselves across many fresh 
breaks in the ice, the dogs swimming, and towing after them the 
pieces of ice on which the sledges rested. In many places the 
old track of their sledges was interrupted by large torossy, a 
proof that the storms they had experienced must have broken 
the ice to a great extent behind them. They were again over- 
taken by a storm, were again set adrift upon an iceberg, to which 
they were a whole day indebted for their preservation. At length, 
however, their frost-built vessel became a prey to the hurricane. 
The mighty doross was hurled against the field of standing ice, 
and the violence of the collision shattered at once the mass that 
bore our travellers, and the mass against which it had been flung. 


** The moment of our destruction was at hand. But at this dreadful 
moment, when escape seemed impossible, the native instinct of every 
living being acted within us. All of us at the same instant sprung upon 
the sledges, and urged our dogs to their full speed without knowing 
whither we went, ‘The animals flew across the sinking fragments, and 
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reached a field of standing ice, where they immediately ceased running, 
conscious apparently that the danger was over. We were saved. Joy- 
fully we embraced one another, and joined in thanks to God for our 
miraculous preservation.” 


And here we must close our notice of one of the most attractive 
works of the kind that has for some years passed through our 
hands. The expeditions we have described embrace from longi- 
tude 67° east to 175° east, the immense sweep of 108° of east 
longitude in the highest attainable Asiatic latitude, bringing us 
to Behring’s Strait from the distant Ob. Here our distinguished 
countrymen, Captain Beechey, meets us, and carries us on the 
American continent until stopped by the same impediments with 
von Wrangel, but with his points of survey of a far more accurate 
description. Inferior only to the late deeply lamented Captain 
Kater, receivedly the best manipulator of instruments of his time, 
far exceeding even the late astronomer royal, whose excellence on 
that point is well known, all Captain Beechey’s observations are 
of the highest possible accuracy. ‘The American coast will soon, 
we trust, be perfectly ascertained from Point Parry to Point 
Beechey. Whether a large Polar land extends beyond these dis- 
coveries, will soon form the only remaining northern desideratum. 
In conclusion we have simply to remark, that we are at a loss to 
comprehend the motive of the Russian government in keeping 
M. von Wrangel’s narrative buried for so many years in the ar- 
chives of the Admiralty. The public, we are sure, will feel in- 
debted to Mr. Ritter, of Berlin, for the German version, and we 
presume some of our own publishers will, before long, present 
the work to us in an English dress. 


With respect to the extraordinary details in this article on the mammoth bones, one 
of our most eminent geologists has stated to us bis conviction that the diminution of 
the mammoth in size, as we approach the North Pole, is untrue. He considers that 
different species are confounded. The quantity of these remains does not surprise 
him, as bones in similar proportion are found along the north shores of Asia and 
America. The temperature of the earth, he conceives, must have cssentially changed. 
The mammoth was a hot-blooded herbivorous animal, and not adapted to a marine 
life. We subjoin these remarks, which are of high moment, we conceive, and lead to 
speculations on change of climate, soil, &c. almost endless. The fidelity of Heden- 
strém is of course not impeached, even supposing him to be in error. 
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Art. V.—1. Faust: a Tragedy, by Goethe, translated into 
English Verse. By John Hills, Esq. London: Whittaker & 
Co. Berlin: Asher. 1840. 

2. The Faust of Goethe ; Part the First ; translated into English 
Rhyme. By the Hon. Robert Talbot. Second Edition, re- 
vised and much corrected, with the German Text on alternate 
pages, and additional Notes. London: J. Wacey, 4, Old Broad 
Street. 1839. 

3. Faustus, a Dramatic Mystery ; the Bride of Corinth ; the First 
Walpurgis Night ; translated from the German of Goethe, and 
illustrated with Notes. By John Auster, LL.D. (of Trinity 
College, Dublin), Barrister at Law. London: Longman. 
1838. 


4. Faust: a Dramatic Poem, by Goethe, translated into English 
Prose, with Notes,&c. By A. Hayward, Esq. ‘Third Edition, 
London: Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 1838. 

5. Faust: a Tragedy, by J. W. Goethe, translated into English 
Verse, with Notes, and preliminary Remarks. By John S. 
Blackie, Fellow of the Society for Archaological Correspond- 
ence, Rome. William Blackwood, Edinburgh. 1834. 

6. Faust: a Tragedy, translated from the German of Goethe. 
By David Syme. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 
1834, 

7. Goethe's Faust, Part I1., translated from the German, partly 
in the Metres of the Original, and partly in Prose, with other 
Poems, original and translated. By Leopold J. Bernays, 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford. London: 8. Lowe, 
Lamb’s Conduit Street; and A. Bielefeld, in Carlsruhe. 1839. 

8. Goethe’s Faust, translated into English Verse, with copious 
Notes. By J. Birch, Esq. London: Black and Armstrong. 
1839. 

9. Faust: a Tragedy, by J. W. Goethe, Part II., as completed 
in 1831, translated into English Verse. Dumfries: Printed 
for the Translator by D. Halliday. 1838. . 


Tue above translations of Faust are but a few out of the many 
with which the press has been lately teeming. They are mostly 
of the First Part. But now that Mr. Bernays has given a literal 
version of the Second Part, no doubt the attempts at its versifica- 
tion will be equally numerous. Evidence enough exists, in all 
this, that the production has a deep and abiding interest for the 
German student, whatever be its aspect to the general reader. 
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Meanwhile, the book needs interpretation to both, and thanks, we 
are continually told, would be deserved by him who could solve the 
enigma supposed to be involved in a poem that affects at the same 
time both the strange and the true. Have we the key? We think 
so. But be this as it may, we will not miss it for want of strenuous 
exertion, but do our duty in the task, difficult as it is, to which we 
are called. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written on the First Part of 
Faust, much, from the nature of the subject, still remains to be 
said; and, though our main design in the present article is to treat 
of the Second Part, yet, if only by way of introduction, it will be 
expedient to dwell briefly on the first. 

We are disposed to concur with Mr. Bernays in opinion, that 
the “ Prologue on the Theatre,” with which the First Part of 
Faust is introduced, has been too seldom consulted, and believe 
that it may be taken as the key to the mode of treatment adopted 
by the poet. ‘The poem was composed in pieces, at wide inter- 
vals of time, and was at last made up by selection and rejection, 
of fragments produced in moments of inspiration. We have no 
doubt that Goethe had in his mind this mode of composing the 
poem when he put the following words into the mouth of his 
Manager: 

Mr. Talbot's translation.* 
** You rule the many by the mass alone ; 
He who brings much will bring to many a one ; 
Each picks up something for himself, at least ; 
Thus all go home contented from the feast. 
Who gives a piece in pieces sure to please is ; 
With such a hash they'll best be satisfied ; 
The banquet, then, not only spread with ease is, 
But is a world more easy to provide. 
In vain the bard a finished whole submits,— 
The house is sure to tear it all to bits!” 


And so Goethe had written his piece by bits and scraps. 

The above passage we have given in Mr. Talbot’s translation. 
It is almost literally rendered. It may gratify the reader to see 
how other translators have managed the same lines,—and will cer- 





* « Die Masse kénnt ihr nur durch Masse zwingen, 
Ein jeder sucht sich endlich selbst was aus. 
Wer Vieles bringt, wird manchem etwas bringen ; 
Und jeder geht zufrieden aus dem Haus. 
Gebt ihr ein Stick, so gebt es gleich in Stiicken! 
Welch eiu Ragout es muss euch gliicken ; 
Leicht ist es vorgelegt, so leicht als ausgedaclit. 
Was hilft’s, wenn ihr ein Ganzes dargebracht, 
Das Publikum wird es euch doch zerpfliicken.” 
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tainly enable him to form some conception of the different styles 
of the different versions, Dr. Anster’s is exceedingly diffuse. 
Dr Anster’s translation. 
** Would you please many, you must give good measure, 
Then each finds something in’t to yield bim pleasure ; 
The more you give, the greater sure your chance is 
To please, by varying scenes, such various fancies. 
The interest of a piece, no doubt, increases 
Divided thus, and broken into pieces. 
Such a ragofit is soon prepared, nor shall it 
Be otherwise than pleasing to each palate ; 
And, for my part, methinks it little matters: 
Though you may call your work a finished whole, 
The public soon will tear this whole to tatters, 
And but on piecemeal parts their praises dole.” 


This is paraphrastic. The following, we are afraid, is bald : 
Mr. Hill’s translation. 


* ‘The mass you can subdue with mass alone ; 

Each picks out what he feels for him was meant ; 
Who much brings, brings a portion for each one, 
And, in the end, all leave the house content. 

Give you a piece? then give it piecemeal too, 

You cannot but succeed with such ragotit.— 

As easily dish'd up too as invented ! 
What needs it a great whole to have presented ; 

That we would pull to pieces straight for you.” 

The following is comical : 

Mr. Blackie’s translation. 

“ The mass can be compelled by mass alone, 
Each one at least seeks out what is his own. 
Bring much, and every one is sure to find, 
From out your nosegay, something to bis mind. 
You give a piece,—give it at once in pieces, 
Such a ragoftt each taste and temper pleases ; 
And is as easy to the bard’s invention, 

As from the players it needs small attention. 
In vain into an artful whole you glue it, 
The public, in the long run, will undo it.” 

Mr. Syme has not translated this prologue. 

So much will suffice for samples of these different versions. 
Brief and facile as the passage is, it yields the reader a fair notion 
of the comparative merits of the different versifiers, and relieves 
us from the necessity of quoting them again in connexion. Mr, 
Hayward’s prose gives us the original without alteration : 


* You can only subdue the mass by mass. Each eventually picks out 
something for himself. Who brings much, will bring something to many 
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a one, and all leave the house content. If you give a piece, give it at 
once in pieces. With such a hash, you can not but succeed. It is easily 
served out, as easily as invented. What avails it to present a whole? 
The public will pull it to pieces for you notwithstanding.” 


Agreeing so far as we have above expressed with Mr. Bernays, 
we cannot agree with him, however, in supposing that the whole 
is an accidental result. Au contraire, we apprehend that, however 
fragmentary the mode of composition, the idea of the entirety was 
always in the mind of the poet, though in execution it was deve- 
loped in parts. For if there ever was an artist who proceeded from 
whole to parts it was Goethe; and, indeed, we perceive in this very 
prologue the proof of the fact. Here, if any where, we learn 
what is proper to the true poet, and what he has to expect from 
the vulgar taste. ‘To the level of that Goethe never meant to 
descend. 

At the present time, when so great a desire is expressed on all 
hands for the regeneration of our native drama, this prologue may 
be consulted with immense advantage. The dramatic poet in 
England yet, notwithstanding all professions to the contrary, is 
held in the bonds of actors and managers. He would do well to 
imitate the bold independence of Goethe’s poet, as declared in 
the following glorious verses,—more glorious in Dr. Anster’s trans- 
lation than in the original. 


** Go, and elsewhere some fitter servant find ; 
What ! shall the poet squander then away, 
And spend in worthless, worse than idle, play, 
The highest gift that ever nature gave, 

The inalienable birthright of mankind, 
The freedom of the independent mind, 
And sink into an humble trading slave ? 
Whence is his power, all human hearts to win, 
And why can nothing his proud march oppose, 
As through all elements the conqueror goes ? 
Ob! is it not the harmony within, 
The music which hath for its dwelling place 
His own rich soul—the heart that can receive 
And hold in its unlimited embrace 
All things inanimate, and all that live ? 
Then nature, like a tired and stupid sloven, 
Twists with dull fingers the coarse threads of life, 
When all things, that, together interwoven, 

In happy concord still agreeing, 

Should join to form the web of being, 
Are tangled in inextricable strife ; 
Who then can cheer life’s drear monotony, 
Bestow upon the dead new animation, 
Restore the dissonant to harmony, 
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And bid the jarring individual be 

A chord, that, in the general consecration, 

Bears part with all in musical relation ? 

Who to the tempest’s rage can give a voice, 
Like human passion? bid the serious mind 
Glow with the colouring of the sunset hours ? 
Who in the dear path scatter spring’s first flowers, 
When wanders forth the lady of his choice ? 
Who of the valueless green leaves can bind 

A wreath—the artist’s proudest ornament— 

Or, round the conquering hero’s brow entwined 
The best reward his country can present ? 
Whose voice is fame? who gives us to inherit 
Olympus, and the loved Elysian field ? 

The soul of Man sublimed—man’s soaring spirit 
Seen in the Porr, gloriously revealed.” 


With this extract we close our specimen quotations,—remark- 
ing that, for poetic force and diction, none of the versions before us 
is ‘comparable with Dr. Anster’s, upon whom we impress the duty 
of presenting the Second Part also in an English dress, so clothed 
as only he can clothe it, with the stores of 3 a rich fancy, and the 
graces of true poetic feeling. We are inclined to permit to him 
most of the licences that he exercises,—the addition of figures, 
the accumulation of phrases, and whatsoever else shall give to his 
production the air of an original. Were he to do this, we should 
feel that then we had both parts of Goethe’s Faust in a style tho- 
roughly English, and thoroughly poetic. In a word, the two parts 
of « Faustus, a Dramatic Mystery, by Dr. Anster,” would form 
an English Poem, delightful to peruse, and desirable to retain, as 
a permanent accession to an Englishman’s library. 

So far, however, from meaning by his “ Prologue on the Thea- 
tre,” that he had proposed any concession to popular taste in the 
composition of his extraordinary drama, it was evidently Goethe’s 
design to throw the utmost possible amount of ridicule on the 
proceedings of the mere playwright. He looked with perfect con- 
tempt on mere stage effects, and all rules for commanding drama- 
tic success in the theatre. He cared nothing for their drops, their 
flats, or their set scenes. Nay, he boasts of ¢ converting the mana- 


ger himself, whom he portrays as giving full license to the poet. 
Thus: 


** What you can do, or dream you can, begin it, 
Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it. 
Only engage, and then the mind grows heated,— 
Begin it, and the work will be completed ! 
You know our German bards, like bold adventurers, 
Bring out whate’er they please, and Jaugh at censurers ; 
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Then do not think to-day of sparing scenery,— 
Command enough of dresses and machinery ; 

Use as you please,—fire, water, thunder, levin,— 

The greater and the lesser lights of heaven. 
Squander away the stars at your free pleasure, 

And build up rocks and mountains without measure. 
Of birds and beasts we've plenty here to lavish, 
Come, cast away all apprehensions slavish,— 

Strut, on our narrow stage, with lofty stature, 

As moving through the circle of wide nature ; 
Hurry with speed more swift than words can tell, 
Rapid as thought—from Heaven, through Earra—to Hetu.” 

The remarks we have just closed are as necessary as the first 
scene of a well constructed play, to prepare the mind of our rea- 
ders for the matter that shall follow. Goethe in this drama pro- 
posed to exhaust the present resources of theatrical representation, 
and to initiate new—to set an example of a dramatic production, 
wherein the poet should be perfectly unshackled, But though in 
this way he secured to himself the utmost amount of variety, out 
of which every one might pick something for himself, he was 
careful to provide for the unity of the entire argument;—a_ task 
infinitely difficult, to combine elements so manifold into an un- 
broken whole. 

What was the argument? and wherein lies its unity? 

These points are as perplexing to most critics, as the plot of 
Hamlet to the players. In both instances, it is the philosophical 
scope of the subject, and its anomalous treatment, that embarrasses 
many. ‘The origin, progress, and destiny of man, symbolized in 
an individual;—such is the wide argument and such the narrow 
unity proposed by either poet. No less a weight than this lies on 
the persons of Hamlet and of Faust. Herein, however, consists the 
human interest, notwithstanding the preternatural machinery, of 
the two characters. ‘They are representatives of the race,—and 
belong therefore to us all. It is we who are Hamlet, we who are 
Faust. Hence the propriety of the numerous incidents in 
these dramas. Symbolizing so vast a theme, the poet was called 
upon to introduce the greatest number of types that could be en- 
tertained consistently with the unity proper to a work of art. 
Hence it is that, in these tragedies, a Shakspeare and a Goethe 
have poured out more of their minds’ wealth, than in their other 
productions. 

This analogy between these two master-pieces of dramatic art 
has never, to our knowledge, been previously instituted. Yet 
Goethe himself has almost “guided us to it, by his incomparable 
criticisms on the princely Dane and his sore trials, in Wilhelm 
Meister’s Apprenticeship. 
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Hamlet and Faust are at the beginning both students about to 
throw aside their books, and mingle in the business of the world. 
Our dear Coleridge must here come in for some degree of repre- 
hension for his misappreciation of Goethe’s poem. 


“ The intended theme of the Faust,” said he, “‘ is the consequences of 
a misology, or hatred and depreciation of knowledge, caused by an ori- 
ginal intense thirst of knowledge baffled. But a love of knowledge for 
itself, and for pure ends, would never produce such a misology, but only 
a love of it for base and unworthy purposes. ‘There is neither causation 
nor progression in the Faust; he is a ready-made conjuror from the 
beginning ; the zncredulus odi is felt from the first line.” 


Alas! so hasty a misstatement shows in the critic little love for 
his author. Coleridge never heartily admired Goethe; and 
without admiration there can be no just criticism. He synchro- 
nised rather with Schiller; and seems not to have proceeded 
beyond that original opposition which was so significantly illus- 
trated between the two minds at the first meeting of the two 
poets. But how well did they succeed in reconciling themselves 
one to the other!—All human progress presupposes the motion 
of a point through mental space. The library is the scholar’s 
paradise—with what pleasure Hamlet refers back to Wittemberg! 
The difference between him and Faust is that Hamlet has just 
left, and Faust is just leaving, the scene of his studies. Perhaps, 
in Goethe’s estimation, the difference was still more minute. 
According to him, Hamlet “ was calm in his temper, artless in 
his conduct, neither pleased with idleness, nor too violently eager 
for employment. Lhe routine of a university he seemed to con- 
tinue when at court.” Granted. But this university routine to 
Hamlet is still that of a pupil—to Faust it is that of a master. 


** T have now,” Faust exclaims, ** by zealous exertion, thoroughly mas- 
tered philosophy, the jurist’s craft, and medicine,—and, to my sorrow, 
theology too. Here | stand, poor fool that I am, just as wise as before. 
I am called master, aye, and doctor, and have now for nearly ten years 
been leading my pupils about—up and down, crossways and crooked- 
ways—by the nose; and see that we can know nothing! This it is 
that almost burns up the heart within me. True, I am cleverer than 
all the solemn triflers, doctors, masters, writers, and priests. No doubts 
nor scruples of any sort trouble me; I fear neither hell nor the devil. 
For this very reason is all joy torn from me. I no longer fancy I 
know any thing worth knowing; I no longer fancy I could teach any 
thing to better and convert mankind. ‘Then I have neither land nor 
money nor rank in the world. No dog would like to live so any longer. 
I have therefore devoted myself to Magic.” 


We have preferred, on a point so important as this, to quote 
the literal translation. The result is, that we feel compelled to 
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decide that it is not a hatred of Knowledge of which Faust must 
be convicted, but a sense of the insufficiency of Learning. Fatal 
error! to substitute learning for knowledge. How strongly is 
the distinction between the twain marked in Goethe’s poem. 
Hence his vehement contempt of mere elocution in the orator. 
It is his maxim that ‘‘ Reason and good sense express themselves 
with little art ;” and he demands indignantly 
“ Are mouldy records, then, the holy springs, 

Whose healing waters still the thirst within ? 

Ob! never yet hath mortal drunk 

A draught restorative 

That welled not from the depths of his own soul.” 


How indignant, too, that the name of knowledge should be 
usurped by mere learning! 

“ Why, yes! they call it knowledge. Who may dare 
To name things by their real names? The few 
Who did know something, and were weak enough 
To expose their hearts unguarded—to expose 
Their views and feelings to the eyes of men, 
They have been nailed to crosses—thrown to flames !” 


We have said that the condition of mind here exemplified in- 
dicates a degradation of it from a previous state of higher excel- 
lence. Alas! the story of the individual is here the story of the 
race! ‘The human intellect has needed ever and anon (to use 
Mr. Blackie’s words*) to be “ roused to new life from the icy 
night of scholasticism, and surrounded by the glowing, but un- 
substantial morning clouds of a philosophy of feeling and imagi- 
nation.” How admirably these words coalesce with those of 
Faust. ‘ What you feel not, you will not get by hunting—what 
gushes not from the soul is void of original delight.” And in 
these facts, whether true of the individual or the race, we recognize 
the perpetual recurring symbols of man’s fall and redemption. 
But throughout his dark strivings, he “is still,” says the poet, who 
places the maxim in the mouth of the highest authority, “ he is 
still conscious of the right way.” 

We should nevertheless err if we supposed that the commence- 
ment of Faust symbolised the progress of the human mind from 
the mere formule of the schools into the demonstrations of expe- 
rimental science and the philosophy of experience and induction. 
We must believe that the hero has passed through these also, to- 
gether with all criticism upon them, and has perceived feelingly 
the nothingness of them. For above all things, we should bear 





* We may state, by the way, that the preliminary remarks to Mr. Blackie’s trans- 
lation are excellent. 
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in mind, with Mr. Thomas Carlyle, that Goethe, in this wondrous 
poem, has not treated its subject as lying so much in the past as 
in the present. He recognizes in the present the same mysterious 
relations of which all ancient superstitions (however obsolete in 
some instances) were symbolic. ‘Thus interpreted, the fable of 
Faust is true for all ages. But then, in every age, according to 
the doctrine of the critic before us, it must be represented in 
different types at different times. 


“‘ Goethe’s manner of treating it” (be writes) ‘ appears to us, so far as 
we can understand it, peculiarly just and happy. He retains the super- 
natural vesture of the story, but retains it with the consciousness, on 
his and our part, that itis a chimera. His art-magic comes forth in 
doubtful twilight ; vague in its outline ; interwoven everywhere with 
light sarcasm; nowise as a real Object, but asa real Shadow of an 
Object, which is also real, yet lies beyond our horizon, and, except in 
its shadows, cannot itself be seen. Nothing were simpler than to look 
in this poem for a new ‘ Satan’s Invisible World Displayed,’ or any 
effort to excite the sceptical minds of these days by goblins, wizards, 
and other infernal ware. Such enterprizes belong to artists of a different 
species. Goethe's devil is a cultivated personage, and acquainted with 
the modern sciences ; sneers at witchcraft and the black-art, even while 
employing them, as heartily as any member of the French Institute ; 
for he is a philosophe, and doubts most things, nay, half believes even his 
own existence. It is not without a cunning effort that all this is ma- 
naged ; but managed, in a considerable degree, it is; for a world of 
magic is open to us, which, we might almost say, we feel to be at once 
true and not true.” 


And now, we think, that we hear some cautious reader object- 
ing to our definition of learning and knowledge. Do you, he 
demands, to the defiance of etymology, include the sciences in 
the category of learning? ‘To which we reply, in the first place, 
that a scholar’s acquaintance with a science does not necessarily 
extend to a manipulative interference with its processes. We 
speak of course of discursive scholarship. ‘This kind of scholar 
is in general content with a book-learning of its means and re- 
sults; and we might observe that Faust is introduced to us in his 
library at his desk, and not in his laboratory at his furnace. We 
will, however, waive this; since the knowledge sought by Faust 
is not any kind that can be obtained by any such process of ex- 
periment. All that the modern applications of the Baconian 
scheme of induction can present to the student concerns effects. 
This is all that natural means can achieve. Faust asks for what 
they cannot confessedly give him—the knowledge of causes! 
Hear him. 


* T have therefore devoted myself to magic; whether, through the 
power and voice of the spirit, many a mystery might not become known 
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to me; that I may no longer with bitter sweat be obliged to speak of 
what I do not know; that I may learn what it is that holds the world 
together in its inmost core, see all the springs and seeds of production, 
and drive no longer a paltry traffic in words.” ‘“ Ye instruments, too, 
forsooth, are mocking me, with your wheels and cogs, cylinders and 
collars. I stood at the gate, ye were to be the key; true, your wards 
are curiously twisted, but you raise not the bolt. Inscrutable at broad 
day, nature does not suffer herself to be robbed of her veil; and what 
she does not choose to reveal to thy spirit,* thou wilt not wrest from her 
by levers and screws.” 


This knowledge of causes, it is clear, is attainable by no na- 
tural means? By what means then? The preternatural. And 
what are they? Alas! instead of inquiring of the Microcosm, 
or the world within man, Faust takes to the Macrocosm or the 
world without; which, too, he presumes to interpret by a sign, 
or diagram. Contemplating this, he too hastily exclaims: “ Am 
Tagod? All grows so bright! I see, in these pure lines, na- 
ture herself working in my soul’s presence. Now for the first 
time do I conceive what the sage saith, the spirit-world is not 
closed. Thy sense is shut, thy heart is dead! Up, acolyte! 
bathe, untired, thy earthly breast in the morning-red.” 

But it is not, to adopt the language of Crollius, “ in the visible 
and comprehensible anatomy of the great world” that the mystery 
is to receive solution. Faust ere long perceives it. ‘*‘ What a 
show! but, ah! a show only!” He desires the spirit in and by 
which the show is substantiated. The spirit of the earth there- 
fore must be invoked, since the mere “ anatomy of the great 
world” answers not the human soul’s desires. 

No investigation of nature will serve the turn; but spirit must 
be revealed to spirit. In order thereto Faust must first, as it 
were, project his own, in order, by self-contemplation, to learn 
what spirit is, and how, in its mirror, the spirit of whatsoever 
exists is reflected. At first in a kind of Berkleyian mood he 
identifies both ; but soon learns that they are twain, and one the 
superior—so superior as to transcend conception, ‘“ Thou art 
mate for the spirit whom thou conceivest, not for me!” Not for 
him! no; for he shadows forth at once the whole noumenal 
creation and its Creator—even the very manifesting Power itself 
to the purest intuition of his own most interior being that man 
can contemplate; or, yet more abstract, of the ineffable source 
which presciently it pronounces. No marvel that Faust is sub- 
dued by such a “ fulness of visions!” (“ fille der Gesichte.”) 














* Mr. Hayward has here translated Geist “ mind;” but it must be “ spirit,” if we 
would understand the force of Goethe’s meaning. 
H@ 
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Despair seizes on his soul. But how much of it is due to the 
* body of death,” which has so perplexed both saint and sage? 
Ha! will not suicide at once deliver either from the ignorance 
which confounds, and demonstrate at once to the bold adven- 
turer that “ man’s dignity yields not to God’s sublimity?” To 
die then is to live! 

Faust, however, makes no such experiment. For as he is 
placing a phial of poison to his lips, bells are heard ringing and 
chorusses singing, ‘‘ Christ is risen !”—for it is the festal season 
of Easter; pregnant with the assurance of a new covenant. Faust 
declares that he wants faith to believe—but nevertheless refrains 
from dying—for he thinks on his childhood, when “ the full-toned 
bell sounded so fraught with mystic meaning, and a prayer was 
burning enjoyment.” His tears flow—earth has him again. 

And now begins the dramatic action which is to solve in the 
end all Faust’s perplexities, and restore him to the simple faith 
and innocence of childhood. But first he must be tempted in 
the world’s wilderness ;—and his tempter, according to the deci- 
sion of Goethe’s only competent critic, is “the Devil not of su- 
perstition but of knowledge.” Let the reader recollect well the 
kind of knowledge! Nothing less than the knowledge of causa- 
tion, of thei inmost soul of things, will suffice the great desire of his 
spirit. All other knowledge-—even including “the religious in- 
struction of his childhood—has failed ; yet in such religion is 
more hope than in any thing—this primal, ultimate want has been 
re-excited, and demands satisfaction. His heart yearns for a reve- 
lation, and acknowledges its record in the New Testament. But 
here again he is perplexed with the letter of the Word ; never- 
theless some professors have pretended to penetrate its spirit. 
Some, like Swedenborg, for instance, have claimed the possession 
of a peculiar and personal revelation for the purpose. But what 
are they to Faust? ‘The transcendentalisms of philosophy have 
reduced all these to their due value. Scepticism has done it, and 
Kant, the destroyer of all, has done as much both for them and 
scepticism. Faust can neither doubt nor believe. Nay, he is 
prepared to deny that any thing is either to be doubted or be- 
lieved—and, lo! the spirit which denies, eliminated from the 
carnal nature, stands before him; the Mephistopheles, who will 
admit nothing—no affirmation, whether positive or negative—who 
takes nothing for granted—for whom no principle exists—the 
antagonist of all inquiry and endeavour, to which nothing ap- 
pears but what is deserving of annihilation—to whom no decision 
is possible, because no assumption is probable. Yet, after all, 
this negation of identity is rather a vague desire than an attain- 
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ment, and makes little progress. Something yet unaccountably 
opposes itself to nothing; and identity triumphs over the anni- 
hilating efforts of the fiend. 

Such is the necessary end of all speculation! Thus is reason 
herself baffled. A practical course of action is desirable. Come, 
says Mephistopheles, ‘‘ away into the world with me”—the field 
of the senses is the true sphere of exertion for man. 

At this point the poetry of the drama commences—for, until 
the subject of a poem is reduced to the sensuous it is unavailable 
for the artist’s purposes. ‘“ Poetry,” says Milton, “should be sim- 
ple, sensuous, and impassioned,”—Goethe required no less. His 
great complaint of Schiller was (according to Eckermann) that 
he preferred ideas to nature; Goethe, for his own part, studied 
the symbol more. ‘Thus, in regard to the Helena, which forms 
so efficient a portion of the second part of Faust, Goethe re- 
joiced that “ all had sensuous life, and on the stage would satisfy 
the eye. More,” he adds, “ I did not wish. If only the crowd 
of spectators take pleasure in what is obvious, the initiated will de- 
tect the higher meaning. Such has been the case with the Magic 
Flute, and other things of that sort.” Goethe evidently too pre- 
ferred the Second Part of Faust to the First, because of the 
superior objectivity of it. Of the First Part he said, that it was 
incommensurable, and that all attempts to bring it nearer to the 
understanding are in vain; adding, that ‘ it should be considered 
that the First Part is the product of a somewhat obscure era ia 
my mental progress.” Such are the remarkable differences that 
often exist between authors and readers. 

‘The reason why the Second Part of Faust has failed of its due 
appreciation is, perhaps, owing to its comparative want of ob- 
scurity. No one can fail to believe with Goethe that the “ very 
obscurity of the First has a charm for men’s minds, exciting them 
to thought, as all insoluble problems do.” Shall we, however, 
gain popular consent to the greater clearness of the Second Part? 
‘The appeal must not lie in any popular court. The argument is 
elevated altogether away from the popular mode of perception. 
It addresses itself not to the actor in life’s busy scenes, as does 
the tale of poor Margaret, sacrificed that Faust may grow wiser 
by experience, and saved in the next world because the sinner in 
this met with forgiveness from the Eternal Mercy ;—but it appeals 
to the operative intelligence itself, to the artist’s sense of skill 
and the powers that belong to the best developed natures. In the 
classical carnival, Goethe was accordingly careful of the pictu- 
resque effect of the mythologic figures. In these and other ar- 
rangements he was solicitous that while the whole was incom- 
mensurable, the parts should be clear and significant. Ecker- 
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mann points out corroborations of this, which we have already 
indicated to our readers.* 

This is an important rule of art, and there can be no student 
of either Faust who has not almost consciously felt its influence. 
By reason of it, while the Whole offers an insoluble problem, 
each Part is distinct and plain enough. Goethe desired that we 
should contemplate the entire fourth act of the second Faust in 
this manner; as bearing “ a quite peculiar character, so that it, 
like a by-itself-existing little world, need never touch the others, 
and is only connected with the whole by a slight reference to 
what precedes and follows it.” 

Goethe seems very much to have plumed himself upon his 
Classical Walpurgis Night—-and, however much undervalued by 
some English critics, held that a mind less prepared and developed 
than his own would have found the work impossible. He com- 
pared it with the old Walpurgis Night, which “ is monarchical, the 
devil there throughout being respected as chief”—-while the Classic 
Walpurgis Night, he tells us, “ is republican: in it all stand on 
a plain near one another, so that each is as prominent as his as- 
sociates, nobody is subordinated or troubled about the others.” 
But it will here be convenient to quote again from Eckermann 
direct :— 

** And,’ said I, ‘ the classic assembly is composed of sharply out- 
lined individualities, while, on the German Blocksberg, each indivi- 
duality is lost in the general witch mass.’ 

*** Therefore,’ said Goethe, ‘ Mephistopheles knows what is meant 
when the Homunculus speaks to him of TJhessalian witches. One ac- 
quainted with ancient times will have many thoughts suggested by these 
words (Thessalian witches), while, to the unlearned, it remains a mere 
name.’ 

“* * Antiquity,’ said I, ‘ must be very living to you, else you could not 


endow the figures with such fresh new life, and use them with such 
freedom as you have.’ 
** * Without a life-long acquaintance with plastic art,’ said Goethe, 
‘ it would not have been possible to me. The difficulty lay in observ- 
ing due moderation amid such plenty, and resolutely avoiding figures 
that did not fit into my plan. I avoided, for instance, using the Mino- 
taur, the Harpies, and other monsters.’ 
** We then spoke of the conclusion, and Goethe directed my attention 
to the passage— 
Rescued is the noble limb 
Of the spirit-world from the bad one : 
For he who toils and ever strives 
Him can we aye deliver : 
And if indeed with him a part 








* Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XXXV. 
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Love from above hath taken, 
The blessed armies him will meet 
With heartiest of welcomes.* 


‘* * These lines,’ said he, ‘ contain the key to Faust’s salvation. In 
himself, an activity becoming constantly higher and purer, eternal love 
coming from heaven to his aid. This harmonises perfectly with our 
religious views, that we cannot obtain heavenly bliss through our own 
strength, unassisted by divine grace. 

** «You will confess that the conclusion where the redeemed soul is 
carried up was difficult to manage; and that I, amid these supersensual 
matters, about which we scarce have even an intimation, might easily 
have lost myself in the vague, if I had not, by means of sharply drawn 
figures and images from the Christian Church, given my poetical design 
the desirable form and compactness.’” 


These notices of the poet’s manner of proceeding are invaluable as 
letting us into the secret of his plan of construction;—the purely 
artistic method in which he performed his task. As the pro- 
duction of a very old man, it is a miraculous piece of work; but 
we go not along with them who use the argument of age as an 
apology for its comparative inferiority. Most sequels have been 
inferior to the original poems; but not so this of Faust: we are 
of opinion that Goethe was right in the feeling that he entertained 
of its excellence. Some reasons for this will probably suggest 
themselves to the reader in the course of our remarks. 

The English public have now ample means of deciding this or 
any other question that may arise as to the poem. One translation 
in literal prose, and another in nearly as literal verse, may now be 
had. For the former we are indebted to Mr. Bernays, whose 
thorough acquaintance with both languages has enabled him to 
do for the Second Part of Faust, at once, and once for all, what 
the First Part wanted long in vain,—a correct prose version. Pre- 
vious to Mr. Hayward’s translation, every possible error was com- 
mitted in the metrical versions that were attempted; but the first 
appearance in English of the Second Part is under every advantage 
of accurate rendering. We cannot overvalue this great benefit, 
and shall be inclined to rate it very high, if we consider the diffi- 
culties of the undertaking. ‘These were of a very uncommon 
character, including new forms and phrases of German con- 
struction, and a world of allusions in which errors may very readily 
be made, Everything, too, in this Second Part, depends on minute 
points—it being the intention of the author to suggest more than 
he expressed. It may almost be said that every line is symbolical 
of some moral lesson or intellectual maxim—has reference to 


* Bernay’s translation. 
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some recondite research, or some elaborated conclusion from a 
wide treasury of learning or argumentation. 

Extravagant notions have been formed of the solution which 
Goethe was to give of the problem of man’s destiny at the con- 
clusion of his poem. Even Mr. Hayward seems disappointed 
that, after the very impressive statement which had been made at 
the outset of such problem, the poet should leave us with a most 
orthodox theological decision, which no churchman would be dis- 
posed to dispute. We think, however, that it is a mistake to 
consider Goethe as the setter-up of new doctrines. He seems 
even to have had a repugnance for them, and was more led by 
authority than may be supposed. He was no innovator-—wanted 
no new creeds, though not stedfast in existing forms—but as he 
chose an old legend for his fable, simply adapting its shape to 
modern modes of opinion, so he preferred, for the most part, old 
beliefs with a new interpretation. He meant not to impress the 
reader, as Dr. Anster supposes, either with the opinion that the 
human being only needs increase of light to release him from 
error and perplexity, or that a removal of inconvenient circum- 
stances is the ultimate rescue for which man has to hope. On 
the contrary, it is clear that he insists upon a change of nature 
and heart as constituting the redemption of man, and considers 
this of so difficult accomplishment, that, though by the divine 
mercy an individual may be justified on earth, yet no sanctification 
is possible for any one but in heaven. 

Nor was it needed that a new way of salvation should be pointed 
out by the poet. It is indeed no part of any poet to invent theo- 
logical or metaphysical dogmas—his concern is with the illustration 
of ideas by means of apt symbols in nature and experience. What 
we have gathered from Eckermann shows that Goethe aimed at 
nothing more than this :—he sought to be a poetic artist, but no 
revealer. In fact, he was only too little of an enthusiast; the 
temper in which he most delighted appears to have been the 
ironic. Men and their interests were to him but the counters 
which served his purpose well enough as the materials to be com- 
bined and opposed in a work of art. He seems to have survived 
all sympathy in the actual business of life. Whatever sympathy 
or enthusiasm may be shown in the First Part of Faust, none is left 
in the Second. ‘There is in the First some passion,—some emo- 
tion; but the pathetic, whether beautiful gr sublime, is altogether 
wanting in the Second. It is an epic satire. 

We can easily imagine that in such a poem, having man for its 
subject, the most heterogeneous elements would mingle, and the 
more confusedly the better. Shadowy to the extreme, accord- 
ingly, is the sequel before us ;—shadowy and unreal. Pharsalian 
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fields and Gothic castles mingle in one and the same dream ; 
sphinxes and seven-leagued boots appear together ; Hebrew and 
Greek mythology are identified ; and Helen Rediviva blends vi- 
sions of the classic and romantic—of the past and the present; the 
whole presenting a Mahrchen of the most extraordinary kind, in 
which (to adopt Mr. Bernay’s statement) “ plains and mountains 
in the land of no where; emperors and rival emperors, marshals 
and archbishops, fools and phantasts, nameless and dateless,” unite 
to perplex the visionary. We have however failed to study the 
work sufficiently, if we have not discovered in this immense variety 
a beauty and a completeness, such as belong to few works. 

Bear we in mind, however, that this specific work was not 
meant for the public, technically speaking. For popular pro- 
ductions of all sorts, Goethe seems to have had latterly a most 
thorough contempt and wise scorn. We refer our readers again 
to the Foreign Quarterly, No. xxxv., where Eckermann’s con- 
versation with Goethe is fully detailed. 

The true critic therefore will be slow to condemn these pro- 
ductions on the score of their unpopularity. He will concede 
the point at once, and will then be prepared to contend for the 
propriety of the poet’s conduct. Heaven knows we have enough 
of writing down to the vulgar mind—we have enough of Jack 
Sheppardism ; ; the age stands in no need of such fare, if it have 
an appetite for it. But we want, deeply want, authors who by 
education and rank are fitted to treat the loftiest subjects with 
due dignity,—authors who have leisure and means to bestow the 
last polish on their productions,—authors who would write up the 
general taste, instead of degrading their own to the market level. 
Let us therefore hail these different versions, however imperfect 
they may be, of a noble poem, embodying the wisdom and life-long 
experience of a man whose opportunities of observation and ability 
to turn it to account were such as few can realize. It is true, that 
we cannot much praise the metrical translation of our Dumfries 
friend, but that shall be welcome until we get a better. Mean- 
time, be it known, that it is not wanting in fidelity, if in elegance. 
And the same observation applies equally to the version now be- 
fore us by Mr. Birch, which in some places has the merit of 
closeness to the original beyond most translations, but is strangely 
capricious in its metrical arrangements. 

Elegance,—the utmost elegance and polish, however, are re- 
quired of him who shall undertake to translate the Second Part of 
Faust. The German original, is, in its versification, almost, if 
not quite, unrivalled. The translator should not suffer a defective 
line to remain, An imperfect rhyme even should not be per- 
mitted. The form of such a poem is greatly more important than 
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the substance. Its minute arrangements should be all of a pleasing 
tendency ; its parts must charm, in order that the whole, spreading 
as it does intentionally beyond the comprehensible, may not be 
suspected of inartificiality. The poet, once convicted of bungling 
in the minor points of his art in which mere versifiers may excel, 
forfeits all claim to our faith in those higher branches of endea- 
vour which are obvious to but few, and perhaps understood by 
none. All this is well provided for in the original, and should be 
realized in the translation. 

An adequate translation of both parts, notwithstanding the 
excellence of Dr. Anster’s and Mr. Talbot’s versions, is yet a 
desideratum in English literature. But in order to this, the 
translator should be possessed, as far as possible, with the spirit 
and scope of the poem. Having attained to the requisite insight, 
he should then keep as close, both in measure and phraseology 
to the original as possible. ‘The alteration of a single word will 
sometimes disturb the poet’s meaning. Above all, he should avoid 
being more verbose than his author. He should not seek to de- 
corate more than the poet has already done. ‘This is the one 
only fault of Dr. Anster’s version, that he writes not in Goethe’s 
style, but in his own. We want the sharp, decided, frequently 
dry, and bald form of expression, that distinguishes the German. 
We are jealous of artitices of style—of accidental images—we 
demand verbal fidelity. We do not want a translator like Pope, 
who supplies images not in his author, however elegant in 
themselves, but a fidelity equal to that displayed in the cele- 
brated version of the Odyssey by Voss. We would not have 
the translator solicitous for poetical diction. ‘There is nothing 
of this in the part of Mephistopheles, and he must look the 
prosaic expression full in the face, and give it in all its native 
bareness in the one language as in the other. We know the 
difficulty of this: we give full credit to Dr. Anster when he says, 
“In our language it is scarcely possible to preserve the form 
without somewhat of the colouring, or at least of the conventional 
language of poetry. Scarcely any skill will enable a writer of 
verse to preserve the colloquial diction throughout; and I fear, 
that were he perfectly successful, the effect would be in a little 
time that of tediousness. With all his mastery, and with his un- 
equalled humour, Swift is surely tedious; Butler, if still read, is 
felt to be a weary study; and more than the name of Byrom, who 
is certainly more readable than either, is probably little known.” 
All this is true, but must be put up with. Besides, in the Faust, 
there are other passages as well as the sneering and the sarcastic— 
passages of sentiment, reason, and passion; and if all were to be 
rendered poetically, there would ensue an apparent deficiency of 
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that skill which requires a proper distribution of light and shade. 
Let the Mephistophelian irony be rendered therefore as literally, 
yet as carefully, as possible, avoiding all shifty expletives and false 
rhymes, and then leave the part to its fate. It will all turn out to 
be in proper keeping. 

We are desirous of assisting any future translator in the proper 
conception of his task. Would he apprehend the scope of the 
poem? Let him read the last lines: 


Chorus Mysticus. 
** All that doth pass away 

Is but a symbol ; 
The Insufficient here 
Grows to Existence ; 
‘The Indescribable 
Here is it done ; 
The ever-feminine 
Draweth us on.” * 


These last two mystical lines indicate the principle sought by 
Goethe to be embodied in Faust’s loves. ‘The scene, which the 
Chorus Mysticus concludes, celebrates Faust’s glorification. We 
are informed by the younger angels that they had been enabled 
to rescue the soul of their hero chiefly by means of the roses 
which they had received from the hands of love-hallowed peni- 
tent women, and to which was attached an influence so potent 
that even Mephistopheles and his imps were subdued by touches 
of affection that proved irresistible. There is a great and beau- 
tiful meaning veiled under the seemingly ludicrous catastrophe of 
the poem, in which the old fiend is made to fume so hotly in love’s 
flames. Goethe had told Madame de Stael that he designed to 
scandalize the religious world by returning Mephistopheles to 
heaven, and including him in the salvation intended for Faust. 
This, though a part of his Pantheistic system, he very wisely left 
alone; and instead prepared a mere puppet-show kind of ending, 
in which he continued his purpose of reducing the highest truths 
to the humblest symbols, and presented the Vice of his miracle- 
play as quite bewildered with the beauty of young angels. In 
some of the verses (though a tone of levity, the demon property 

* Chorus Mysticus. 

** Alles Vergiingliche 
Ist nur ei Gleichniss ; 
Der Unzulingliche 
Hier wird’s Ereigniss ; 
Das Unbeschreibliche 
Hier ist es gethan; 


Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Ziebt uns hinan.”’ 
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from which Mephistopheles can never consistently part, is pur- 
posely preserved throughout) the sublimer significations are ap- 
parent, e. g- 
** Ts this indeed Love’s element ? 
My frame entire in flames is standing, 
I scarcely feel how in my neck it burns!” &c. &c. 

Beauty is throughout the attracting power whose influence is 
to allure man to the highest aims. What though, as in the case 
of Margaret, it lead to sin and sorrow, yet, as the daughter of 
Love, Beauty is desirable, and the happiness desired by the lover 
is a creative and genuine Socratic good. What if the love be 
without fidelity? Are we not counselled by the Platonic moralist 
to proceed onward from beauty in one form to beauty in many, 
or in all, until we rest at last in the love of the absolute beauty 
itself? This love for beauty, it is clear, had to be generated in 
the heart of Faust, during the first part of the drama. But the 
beauty was mortal as the form in which it was worshipped and 
then neglected. Of this guilt Faust at the commencement of 
the Second Part has repented. 

Mr. Bernays affords us a fine intuition into the object of the 
Second Part: “ The Second Part opens with a chorus of good 
spirits, pouring the streams of Lethe over the anguished mind of 
the seducer; a plain mythos of the soothing powers of repent- 
ance, by which sin is washed away, and peace is restored to the 
troubled bosom.” 

But in addition to this we must add, that the Faust of Goethe 
is an adumbration of the spirit of the poet’s times. Perhaps this 
is alluded to in the well-known passage of the scene with Wagner: 
** My friend, the past ages are to us a book with seven seals. 
What you term the spirit of the times is at bottom only the au- 
thor’s own spirit, in which the times are reflected. A miserable 
exhibition, too, it frequently is! One runs away from it at the 
first glance! A dirt-tub and a lumber-room!—and, at best, a 
puppet-show play, with fine pragmatical saws, such as may happen 
to sound well in the mouths of the puppets!” We learn from 
Eckermann, that it was Goethe’s intention that we should con- 
ceive Faust to be 100 yeais’ old at his death, We may therefore 
look upon the entire work as shadowing the century in which 
Goethe lived, and from his book we must endeavour to interpret 
“the author’s own spirit, in which the times were reflected.” 
The plan allowed the poet to reflect bimself throughout in it; 
accordingly we find, upon a reference to the Dichtung und War- 
heit, that the feelings he ascribes to Faust in connection with the 
joyous bells and songs of Easter, were the very same that he ex- 
perienced himself when a boy! Rightly, however, to interpret 
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either the spirit of the poet or his times, we must look into our 
own spirit, and peruse there carefully the reflection of both. 
This the reader must do for himself; we could not, even if we 
had now space, do it for him. 

Notwithstanding this application of the old legend to the pre- 
sent time, the details of the original fable are preserved in the 
general platform of the poem. ‘To understand, therefore, who 
the emperor is to whom Faust is introduced, we must go back to 
the past. It suited Goethe’s purpose to leave the emperor un- 
named; and for this he had warrant in the doubt as to the per- 
sonal identity of the historical Faust. There are in fact two 
Fausts—one the printer, and a later one, the hero of magic. 
It is true, indeed, that some of the Volksbicher ascribe to the 
Emperor Maximilian what is generally told of Charles V., viz. 
that Doctor Faust conjured up before him the apparitions of 
Alexander the Great and his queen; but the other tricks, which 
were played before Cardinal Campegio and Pope Adrian, agree 
better with the age of Charles V. than with that of Maximilian. 
It is quite possible, however, that Faust may have exhibited his 
magical skill before both these emperors, who reigned from 1492 
to 1558, Maximilian dying in 1519; at all events, even the date 
of Maximilian will never bring us back to the era when Faust 
the printer was in his glory. Goethe, in the Second Part of 
Faust, has, in Mr. Blackie’s opinion, “ most wisely left the matter 
in uncertainty, by not mentioning the name of the emperor be- 
fore whom he makes Faust play off his pyrotechnic tricks, which 
seemed to metamorphise his imperial majesty into a king of sala- 
manders.” 

In the masquing scene there is much intentional obscurity. 
The emperor takes the part of Pan—Faust, of Plutus—and an 
unborn soul assumes the shape of a boy-charioteer. But on this 
last curious point hear Goethe himself, in Eckermann: 

** * We spoke of the boy Lenker.’ 

«You have discovered Faust under the mask of Plutus, Mephis- 
topheles under that of Avarice ; but who is the boy Lenker?’ 

“1 hesitated, and knew not what to say. 

“ ¢ Tt is Euphorion,’ said Goethe. 

* * But how,’ said I, ‘can he, who is not born till the third act, ap- 
pear here at the carnival ?’ ” 


It required some mysticism to get out of this naive inquiry : 


“* Euphorion,’ Goethe replied, ‘is not a human but an allegorical being. 
In him is poetry personified, which is bound down to no time, no place, 
and no person. The same spirit who is afterwards pleased to appear as 
Euphorion, is here the boy Santon like ghosts which are present every 
where, and can appear at any hour.’ ” 
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This proves the very arbitrary arrangement which sometimes 
Goethe adopted. Ghost and mere personification, however, as is 
the character of the boy-charioteer, it had also a flesh and blood 
reference to the things and persons of the century which the 
poem, as we have seen, intentionally illustrates. Goethe seems 
to have had a higher regard for Lord Byron than posterity will 
probably sanction. ‘The part of Eupborion had especial refer- 
ence to England’s noble Childe, of whom the German poet 
thought that he “ could not make any man the representative of 
the modern poetical era except him, who undoubtedly is to be 
regarded as the greatest genius of our century.” ‘ He,” said 
Goethe, “is neither classic nor romantic, but the reflection of 
our own day. He suited me in every respect, with his unsatisfied 
nature and his warlike tendency, which led to his death at Mis- 
solonghi. It were neither convenient nor advisable to write a 
treatise upon Byron: but I shall not omit to pay him honor at 
proper times. I thought of a different close for Helena at one 
time, but afterwards, this of Lord Byron pleased me better.” 
Byron is none other than the child of Faust and Helena, the ma- 
gically begotten Euphorion, brought up to maturity in a magic 
cave. Of all this, the reader will make what he can in perusing 
the poem. ‘There is a perplexed mixture of history and allegory 
in the whole of the interlude—intended to represent the genesis 
and exodus of both classic and romantic poetry, and the influ- 
ences that led to the production of the Byronic school. 

We believe that no man, after this statement, will accuse Faust 
of guilt for having forgotten poor Margaret in the arms of He- 
lena, Plain enough it is to all, that this liaison is of a very in- 
tellectual character at all events. Adultery with Helena of ‘Troy, 
by the Faust of the nineteenth century! Could this have ever 
been understood literally? How easy were the solution, even if 
Goethe had not given it himself—the union of the classic and 
romantic, and its offspring, the poetry of the cycle which has just 
closed. In all this, Faust is not so much an individual as the 
type of his species. The episode of Wagner and the Homunculus 
which the former chemically constructs, are designed to adum- 
brate the scientific attributes of the age. But the speculations and 
manipulative methods of the closet are but for a period. Man 
would apply these to the condition of the species and of the earth. 
Annihilate we not space and time by railroads and steam-carriages, 
and by even swifter mental currency the electric telegraph? It is 
required that reason should begin to bear upon the outer world, and 
modify it to her own high aims. Faust has also his task to per- 
form—he would reclaim land from the sea—and, having obtained 
from the gratitude of the emperor, for whom he wins a battle by 
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magical aid, the grant of an extensive line of coast, performs the 
feat. But what can satisfy the infinite desires of sovereign reason? 
What though Faust has won a world from the waves; there is a 
cottage of an honest old couple that impairs his prospect. The 
inconvenience must be removed by fair means or foul. Mephis- 
topheles being the agent, foul means are preferred—the cottage 
and its inhabitants perish in flames. Faust may now enjoy his 
prospect—but his steps are dogged—Guilt, Want, Care, and Misery 
are at his heels—and blindness has plunged his eyes in night. 
Still would the blind old man be busy. Surrounded with work- 
men, conducted by Mephistopheles as their overseer, he enjoys 
the highest possible triumph, and falling back, dies with words 
of exultation on his lips. Whereupon Mephistopheles suggests 
the signification of the whole in these few words—* No pleasure 
satisfies him, no happiness contents him; so is he ever in pursuit 
of changing forms.” 

Such is the state of man. Charmed and attracted by ideal 
beauty, in the early periods of the world and of life, man sees a 
Helen in every female form he meets, a charm in the rudest 
arrangements of nature or of life—by reason of the witch draught 
in the body of humanity ; next intellectual pleasures delight, and 
then rational ; these gratified, the more active joys of conquest, 
dominion and ever-teeming invention demand realization. But 
in vain—the proper objects of these far-reaching wishes are 
neither visible nor earthly—they await us in eternity, 

In the scene of Faust’s salvation, Goethe has adopted the 
church symbols, and carefully introduced the Virgin Mother, as 
the abiding incarnation of the Spirit of Beauty. In all this 
Goethe has been careful to intrench himself within the recognized 
and precedented ; but he was not always willing to content him- 
self with old images. Thus in the first act he ‘actually creates a 
new company of mythological personages, having no foundation 
for his invention but a statement in Plutarch that in ancient 
Greece the Mothers were spoken of as divinities. Goethe’s 
commentators have been terribly puzzled with these same god- 
desses; but Eckermann has now settled the question. The 
Mothers of Goethe are the creating and sustaining principles 
from which all phenomena on the surface of the earth proceed. 
Whatever ceases to breathe, returns in its spiritual nature to 
them, and they preserve it until a fit occasion rises to embody it 
anew, All souls and forms of what has been, or will be, hover 
like clouds in the Hades that is their dwelling. ‘Thus are the 
Mothers surrounded, and the magician must be able to enter their 
dominion, if he would obtain control over the forms of beings, and 
have power to call back previous existences to teeming life. The 
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eternal metamorphosis of earthly being, birth and growth, de- 
struction and new formation, are also the unceasing care of the 
Mothers ; and, as in all which receives new life on earth, female 
influences are most busy, these creating and sustaining divinities 
are thought of as female, and may rightly receive the name of 
Mothers, 

The poem must, in fine, be apprehended as a whole. Let us 
not, however, forget that the whole of this singular poem is con- 
fessedly incommensurable, though the parts of which it is com- 
posed are meant to be intelligible enough. Parts ?—they are 
rather many wholes included in one universal whole ; so segregated 
are they each in its entirety from the others, and yet so subtilly 
related with all, Let us now learn that the point of art with 
Goethe in this poem was not to solve the riddle of the universe, 
but to create as great a riddle, by presenting in a poem a certain 
totality of symbols in an order of arrangement which was a secret 
in the mind of the author. In such a work it was scarcely pos- 
sible that any thing not having some indefinite relation to so in- 
definite an aggregate could be introduced. Accordingly, he has 
interspersed, particularly in his Walpurgis Night, allusions to his 
literary contemporaries, and points of mere temporary and local 
interest, as serving to produce a feeling of heterogeneity, highly 
favourable to his aim. It matters not whether we can or not ex- 
plain these minute references, the mind may rest well content 
with the broader outlines and more striking incidents, particularly 
those which are characterized either by pathos, imagination, or 
philosophic insight. ‘The whole—such is the burthen of this ex- 
tended song, and teaching the moral too rather by example than 
by precept—* the whole is a mystery—it is only the parts that 
can be understood.” The poet sought not to reduce the won- 
derful to any level of interpretation, but left it at the end of his 
labour the very wonderful that it was at the beginning. 

The analysis which we have now concluded shows clearly 
enough why poems written in imitation of Faust have failed. 
Their authors have entirely mistaken the end and method of their 
model, ‘They have in general instituted their composition as a 
means of lashing themselves up into states of ideality and strange 
and wild vagaries of passion and modes of treatment. All this is 
erroneous. Goethe’s scenes were not steps in a chase after new 
revelations—not so many throes for the parturition of new and 
daring speculations. Instead of all this, he sought merely to 
accumulate and to arrange an immense multiplicity of expressive 
symbols, in illustration of truths that never have been doubted 
and defy invention. ‘These truths he possessed in utter calmness 
of soul, and had no anxiety but how to dress them forth, and with 
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what exponents to accompany them. In every line, accordingly, 
there are traces of masterly execution, and a union of the me- 
ditative and the active, of which no other instance exists, except 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet. The Prince of Denmark, however, died 
in his youth; Faust lives to an extreme old age, and offered 
therefore a wider field for examination. The sublime argument 
of both dramas furnishes intuitive testimony to the soul’s immor- 
tality, as a fact. In the action of both dramas, we repeat, it is 
shown that there is no earthly greatness that can satisfy man, no 
human goodness sufficiently positive to content, satiate, or quench 
this longing of the spirit for the infinite and the divine. In the 
consciousness of this fact, the apparent world dwindles and dwarfs 
itself; at most it is but a phantasma, a fiction, a fable. In the 
perusal of Faust, we cannot help surrendering ourselves to this 
conviction, “The things that are seen are temporal, but the things 
that are not seen are eternal.” In the delivery of this lesson, 
Goethe’s hero, like his own conception of Shakspeare’s, ‘is with- 
out a plan, but the piece is full of plan;”—and its plan is that of 
Providence, in which the sun shines on the evil and the good, and 
the wheat and tares grow together until the harvest. Be it so— 
this is the mystery of the Creator—this is the mystery of the true 
poet; acknowledge it with reverence and in silence: such is the 
part of the wise reader and the judicious critic. 





Art. VI.—L’ Ecole des Journalistes, Comedie en cing Actes et 
en Vers. Par Madame Emile de Girardin. Paris, 1839. 
(School for Journalists, Comedy in five Acts, and in Verse, by 
Madame Emile de Girardin.) 


Drypen has defined a play to be “ a drama, a comedy, or tra- 
gedy, or any thing in which characters are represented by dialogue 
or action.” ‘This generic term may, therefore, not inappropri- 
ately be applied to the heretogeneous production before us. In 
our language we have certainly no specific, fitting and exclusive 
epithet, for a composition professing to combine the liveliness of 
the vaudeville and the pleasantry of farce, with the wit of comedy, 
the pathos of melo-drama and the thrilling interest of tragedy. 

The authoress herself, with the greatest sang-froid and apparent 
self-satisfaction, explains in her preface the plan of her work, 
which she considers and pronounces to be “ novel.” In this 
opinion, at least, she will find the majority of her readers ready 
to agree. We translate the passage to which we have alluded. 
VOL, XXV. NO. XLIX, I 
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“« The plan of this work being somewhat new, the author thinks it 
right to give some explanation of it. In the first act, L’Ecole des 
Journalistes is a vaudéville, and is sprinkled with pleasantries and puns ; 
in the second, it is a sort of farce, in which the comic of the subject is 
exaggerated in imitation of the greatest masters; in the third act it is 
a comedy; in the fourth it is a drama; and in the fifth it is a tragedy. 
In the style there is the same variety ; in the first act it is satirical ; in 
the fourth it is simple and grave ; in the fifth it aims at being poetical. 
The author willed that it should be so.” (L’auteur I’a youlu ainsi.) 


However different from other works in this particular, the 
preface to the “ Ecole” is by far the most interesting portion. 
We read it before perusing the work itself and we read it after, 
for we hoped therein to find the key to what has to us been a 
mystery: viz. that such a work as the “ Ecole des Journalistes” 
should have created the sensation ascribed to it in Paris. Now 
the value of a sensation in the French capital, the glory of having 
created it, is well known to be every thing ; it may not last long, 
but the delight of it, “ ull by wide spreading it disperse to 
nought,” is intoxicating. 

But to explain the portion of the enigma we have succeeded 
in unravelling it will be necessary to enter into a few details with 
regard to the position of the author, and her connection with the 
press of France. Madame Emile de Girardin is the Delphine 
Gay, who in early life publicly recited her poems at the Pan- 
theon, and whose stories of “ Le Luorgnon” and “ M. le Mar- 
quis de Pontanges” have been highly applauded in France, and 
a good deal read in England. By all the periodical writers of 
the day she was lauded to the skies; with them she was the 
Corinna of France, and they vied with each other in praising 
and encouraging her talents and making them known to the 
world. The journalists, therefore, now say that in writing 
against them, as it was they who contributed to her reputation, 
Madame de Girardin is like an ungrateful child, and that she has 
taken up arms against the parent that fed, cherished, and ho- 
noured her. 

There are of course more sides than one to the question. 
Madame de Girardin pronounces “école” to mean “lesson.” ‘The 
words school and lesson have certainly a strong link of connec- 
tion between them in most minds, but we doubt whether the 
readers of Moliére and Casimir De la Vigne, or the lovers of 
the inimitable “ School for Scandal,” would consent to consider 
them as synonymous. Supposing, however, the word école to 
mean only a simple lesson to such as may be in a condition to 
profit by it, and to writers of journals in particular the instruc- 
tion, or rather meaning, to be deduced from her work seems to our 
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northern understandings to amount to this: —“ Gentleman jour- 
nalists, if you continue to write as you have done see how 1| will 
show you up! It is my intention (J have willed that it should 
be so) men and women shall write, artists paint, and sculptors 
carve, what they please and how they please, and journalists 
shall be annihilated. My pen, like the good scimitar of Alras- 
chid, shall cut your swords in pieces,” 

Leaving it to the journalists of the day, who have not yet exhi- 
bited many symptoms of intimidation, to digest this threat, we re- 
turn to Madame de Girardin herself. Her great defect consists in 
drawing no distinction between the clever journalist and the venal 
scribbler. She has taken a writer who will calumniate for pay 
or until he is paid, as the type of an enlightening and enlightened 
class. It is as if she were to offer a Thurtell or a Robespierre 
as specimens of human nature. In her contemplation of the 
abuses of journalism, which we admit are flagrant though com- 
paratively few, she has overlooked its uses, w hich are incalculable 
and many. She has provoked a spirit of inquiry respecting jour- 
nalists which leads to their exaltation, and which certainly dis- 
parages her work. She has been so unjust to the noblest spirits 
of her age and country, that it is good to remind her who have 
been recently, and who are at the present moment, journalists in 
France. 

It is not by such editors as Martel and Pluchard, the two 
contemptible and degraded beings Madame de Girardin has 
thought fit to introduce in her “ Ecole,” that the “ Journal des 
Debats” or the “ Constitutionnel” have obtained their European 
celebrity. Thiers has been the editor of the ‘“ National” and 
the “ Constitutionnel,” and he now writes for the latter.* This 
is less remarkable on the other side of the channel than it would 
be in England. There has not been for the last twenty years a 
single minister in France (the ministers of war excepted) who has 
not been the editor of or writerin a newspaper. ‘The same may 
be said of every political character of importance and of every 
literary person of celebrity. Without going back to the days 
of Mirabeau, Madame Roland, Bailly, Barnave, Lameth, &c. 
who were all journalists in their day, in the author’s own time 
there have been Benjamin Constant and General Foy. And 
in the present day there is Chateaubriand, he who has wrestled 
in journals with apostolic zeal for peace and liberty and faith, 





* Such, indeed, is the passion of M. Thiers for the vieux métier, that, not content 
with French journals, he writes in the English, The ‘* Morning Chronicle” contains 
repeated leaders by this minister. How far the Chronicle can justify itself on this 
point to the English public we know not. 
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and there is Guizot, the author of L’Histoire des Progrés de la 
Civilisation and Les Mémoires de Washington, which are only 
just published, and there is Villemain, the eulogist of Mon- 
taigne, Cousin, Mauguin, Barrot, Berryer, the two Bertins, &c. 
&e. The literary list is not less rich in illustrious names than 
the political. Alexandre Dumas, Victor Hugo, Balzac, Jules 
Janin, and a host of others, are all writers in journals; not to 
forget Madame Emile de Girardin herself, who, under the name 
of Le Vicomte de Launay, has long been a contributor to “ La 
Presse.” Ina word, all good writers in France either have been, 
are, or will be journalists. It is impossible it can be otherwise ; 
newspapers with our continental neighbours being much more 
powerful and universal engines than they have yet been with us. 
Smaller in size, they are more redolent of general interest. In 
them nations discourse together; the present, past, and future, 
are all appealed to and discussed. Every thing is revealed to the 
public. Every body is praised or attacked—often no doubt un- 
justly and unfairly; but here lies the abuse. This is the alloy 
that appears to be inevitable in all things earthly, and which 
amalgamates so much too readily with what would otherwise be 
the pure and shining ore of human intelligence. 

In the columns of a newspaper truth and calumny often walk 
hand in hand. Malevolence and malignity can there revel at will, 
and as long as malevolence and malignity exist in the human heart 
they will revel somewhere, —in the private whisper, if not in the 
public newspaper,—in the anonymous letter, if not in the libel- 
lous paragraph. And let their scene of action be where it may, 
there will always be some ill-natured, as well as many credulous 
and innocent, persons to lay the untruth to their souls, and to be- 
lieve it. And this, not alone from a too willing ear for that 
which is evil, but from an incapability of comprehending that 
such envenomed slanders could be invented. Moreover, curiosity 
is piqued, the imagination awakened and amused, people listen 
to calumny because they love truth, and the falsehood, when first 
circulated, gives to the hearer all the pleasure of a discovery. It 
is, alas! eagerly grasped at, and in nineteen instances out of twenty 
as eagerly and quickly disseminated, 

The press, then, is really guilty of much injustice, of numerous 
cruelties, and of many crimes; but, on the other hand, it is great, 
useful, honourable, and beautiful, and enlightens as it spreads. 
There is a soul of goodness in it that must ultimately prevail. 
Now, as the encouragers of calumny are not certainly to be found 
among the most intelligent of mankind, it may rationally be hoped 
that the evils created or inflicted by the press will eventually by 

the press be cured. 
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But to return to the “lesson” intended to be conveyed in the 
work before us, and to the author’s own explanation, which must 
not certainly be lost sight of. ‘The dramatis persone are— 

Martel, the editor of a journal called ‘‘ La Verité.” 

Pluchard, the responsible conductor of the same journal. 

Jollivet, Griffant, and Blondin, contributors. 

Doricourt, minister of the interior. 

Mons. Guilbert, a rich banker; Madame Guilbert, his wife; and 

Valentine, their daughter, who is also the wife of Doricourt. 

Edgar de Norval, a young officer, engaged to a sister of Valentine. 

Morin, an artist. 

Andrew, his servant. 

Cornelia, a dancer, &c. &e. 


All these personages do not appear in the first act, which, it is 
to be remembered, is a vaudeville. Martel, Pluchard, and the 
contributors, are introduced, and a wretched set they are. All 
of them, “« Men who go about to cozen fortune, and be honorable, 
without the stamp of merit.” Martel, however, shines supreme 
among them in baseness and dishonor. M. Guilbert and Edgar 
de Norval are also seen in the first act, and the name of Morin 
(of whom more hereafter) is frequently mentioned. To render 
Pluchard, and his respectable coadjutors, more interesting, they 
come on the stage in a state of intoxication. In this condition 
the proof sheets are distributed to them by Martel, and the “ plea- 
santries” promised by the author seem to arise from the errors of 
the press. Empereur is misprinted Empirique, and Autriche, 
Autruche. The first number is however pronounced to be a 
model. Immense success is prognosticated by Martel, who is 
afterwards fetched to his wretched home by the unworthy and 
degraded Cornelia, Such a woman, Madame de Girardin ought 
scarcely, we think, to have introduced at all. ‘The act then closes 
with the following soliloquy by Edgar. As he pronounces it he 
is gazing on Martel, who has just quitted him. 

“This then is the power known by the name of journal! Collective 
loyalty and absolute tribunal! A judge without talent, a fabricator of 
irony, who kills a man of genius with words. A pampered epicure, who 
battens on death. A madman, who sets Europe on fire, and resigns 
himself to sleep. A would-be poet, a great soul sunk in idleness, who, 
without love, is the slave of a dancer! These people are all destitute of 
good faith, and betray one another. And such are thy guides, O my 


1 


poor country - 


Poor indeed! if such men as Martel do guide it, and poorer 
still if men like Martel are placed among its “ great souls!” Of 
what materials can the base by possibility be made? 

It need hardly be remarked that the incidents in the first act 
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are neither startling nor numerous, or that the dearth of interest 
in spite of the “ pleasantries” is extreme. ‘The scenes however 
must not be regarded as passages that lead to nothing, for they do 
lead to a great deal of absurd reasoning and morbid pathos, Ed- 
gar’s speeches being always in perfect harmony with the preface, 
he may fairly be considered as the mouth-piece of the author. 
The inference to be drawn from his melancholy forebodings is 
nothing less than that France, “ la belle France,” is on the eve of 
being packed up in a newspaper and sent out of Europe! 

But proceed we to act the second, the farce of the author. The 
estimable Martel is here seen in his bureau, which is represented 
in most admired disorder. He congratulates himself on the ab- 
sence of the worthy Cornelia, who is at the theatre practising a 
step. He elegantly abbreviates her name to “ Nelie,” (oh! mo- 
ther of the Gracchi, what wholesale profanation!) and proceeds to 
apectrophice her in the following strain of affectionate sentiment: 
- Nymph ! I idolize thee; but “I like to know thee happy far 
from me,” (he likes her best at a distance; considering the sort of 
person “ Nelie” is, this is very natural.) ‘“ My greatest pleasure 
is to think of thee.” 

The happiness of thinking of Nelie, we are sorry to say, does 
not last long. She returns unexpectedly, and seems only to re- 
turn to expose in every possible way the weakness of Martel. She 
has been called the antique Cornelia in Martel’s own journal, “ La 
Verité,” and is excessively angry and violent in consequence. He 
appeases her by the most absurd flatteries. Restored to good 
humour, she seeks to obtain a new muff at his hands ; but he, not 
being en fonds, endeavours to persuade her that her velvet shawl 
will very well supply its place, that buds moreover are bursting, 
and lilacs coming forth, in short that summer is at hand, and mufis 
useless. “ Nelie” how ever perseveres in her demand ‘till the ar- 
rival of Mons. Guilbert obliges her to quit the bureau, ‘The rich 
banker comes to complain of an article in “ La Verité” which has 
occasioned a loss to him of twelve thousand pounds. Martel 
promises the reparation of a contradictory article on the follow- 
ing day, and assures him that “a good journal is a docile courser, 
which when well mounted can go everywhere.” Meaning, we 
presume, that it will stop at nothing. Mons. Guilbert is, not, 
however, to be pacitied. ‘The return of “ Nelie” to the bureau 
reveals to the banker Martel’s way of life. He reproaches him 
with it, and his reproaches are overheard by the angry Cornelia. 
On the departure of Guilbert she searches among Martel’s papers 
for an article formerly written by himself, and calumniating the 
wife of Guilbert. Martel at first rejects the idea of publishing 
it, because it will give pain to Valentine, the daughter of Madame 
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Guilbert, but a few persuasive words from the fascinating Cor- 
nelia decide the question, and the article, base and cruel as he 
knows it to be, is dispatched for publication. A scene subse- 
quently takes place between Martel, Pluchard, and Andrew, the 
servant of Morin, ‘The injuries of Morin are herein again dis- 
cussed, and the last scene of this strange eventful second act con- 
sists of clamorous demands from all sorts of people for patronage, 
and “ honourable mention” in Martel’s journal. We have been 
thus minute in the analysis of this act, because we wished to show 
how very comical it is! The censor has unquestionably secured 
the Parisian public from the saddest of all attempts at fun. He 
has in our opinion been most discreet in rejecting this wholesale 
charge against the press without either wit, elegance, or truth. 

The third, fourth, and fifth acts might be condensed and re- 
viewed together; for although all founded, as we think, on mis- 
taken principles, they are not entirely destitute of interest. We 
will however take them separately. It is to be regretted, for the 
author’s sake, that she did not boldly plunge into the midst of 
things, and commence with the third act. For although her work 
would still have been untenable in principle and faulty in execu- 
tion, it would not have been the discredit to her that it now is. 
She would have saved us from the odious Martel, and have 
spared herself a humiliating lesson, The two first acts of 
“ L’ Ecole des Journalistes” must, we think, have practically taught 
Madame de Girardin that what is utterly base and vile creates 
neither mirth, laughter, nor interest. Had she wished to esta- 
blish the truth of Pope’s couplet, 


** Vice is a creature of such hideous mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen,” 


she could have hardly chosen a more fitting illustration than the 
unprincipled Cornelia, a woman, destitute of understanding and 
feeling, solely occupied by her own miserable avarice and despi- 
cable vanity, not even possessing the redeeming trait of affection 
for the being she impoverishes and degrades. 

We are now introduced to Madame Guilbert, her daughter 
Valentine, and to the artist Morin. Edgar de Norval continues 
his ceaseless and senseless philippics against journalists and 
journalism, and in the meantime remains the bosom friend of the 
profligate Martel. 

Morin complains to Valentine that after forty years of success 
he is neglected, that the minister, the chamber of deputies, king, 
lords and commons, in short, are all guided by the oracular 
voices of the journals ; that those voices have been raised against 
him, and that he and his talent have been sacrificed (after forty 
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years of success!) to their fury. Valentine kindly sympathises 
with M. Morin. We wish we could do as much. But we 
really feel that any human being, who can boast of forty years of 
success in any line, should have his heart overflowing with grati- 
tude to God, and benevolence and kindly feeling to his fellow 
men. His mouth should be filled with thanksgivings, and not 
with upbraidings, and his thoughts should be thoughts of peace. 
Out upon the diseased sensibility that would make M. Morin’s 
a case deserving of general sympathy. The circumstance of this 
character being taken from real life, does not in any degree alter 
our view of it. M. Gros, whose whole history under the name 
of Morin, has been but too faithfully given by Madame de 
Girardin, did complain, and most unjustly, of the journals, In 
the days of the empire he painted fine historical pictures, among 
others, “ Napoleon at Eylau,” just engraved in this country by 
Lucas. From the French nation he received not only the artist’s 
best and dearest guerdon, fame, but the wealth of a prince, toge- 
ther with the consideration and honour due to his genius. He 
numbered more years of success than Raphael did of life, and 
then, (with grief do we record it,) because a young and ingenious 
competitor was preferred before him, committed suicide. Regret 
at this act all feel, and none would envy those who contribute to 
working up this state of sensation; but let us not be told he was 
a victim to any thing but the errors of his own mind—to over- 
weening and most ungenerous pride—to an ambition that was 
ill-starred, because it was ill-woven. ‘The trumpet of fame had 
sounded too loudly in his ears, and it had stunned him. He 
was a child of genius spoiled by the adulations of the world. 
The most sensible sentences in this play are decidedly those 
uttered by Valentine in arming others against newspaper para- 
graphs. We are therefore the more sorry for her, when we find 
her philosophy no coat of mail to the arrows of “ La Verité,” 
when aimed against herself. 
She says to Morin. 
“ What! Do you fear them? as for me, I own 
I gaily brave their formidable power. 
The power of journals is perhaps injurious ; 
Despising, we escape its influence.” 
But when Valentine reads an article in “ La Verité,” entitled 
“ The Minister and the Lover, or the Mother and Daughter,” 
and finds it applicable to herself, she is overwhelmed with most 
natural sorrow. The name of Lorville is substituted for that of 
Guilbert, and the history of Valentine’s mother given nearly as 
follows. Madame Guilbert is represented as having been pas- 
sionately attached to a man of talent, and of having aided his 
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advancement in life. But one day a billet-doux, intended for 
herself, falling into the hands of her husband, his suspicions are 
aroused, ‘* He goes to sleep uneasy and wakens jealous,” and 
feels it necessary, for the tranquillity of his mind, to banish his 
suspicions or his wife. ‘The wife however extricates herself 
from the difficulty by asserting that the billet-doux was from a 
party in love with their daughter, and begs her husband to ac- 
cord his consent to her union with him. ‘The credulous hus- 
band is of course satisfied. ‘The lover of the guilty lady becomes 
the husband of ber daughter, and the calumnious article con- 
cludes by stating that the parties all live happily together, the 
charmed world granting its affection to the happy trio. 

Valentine recognizes at once her husband and mother -as the 
parties designated, and indignantly exclaims, “ Oh the wicked 
statement.” She repels the accusation as a shameful untruth, 
and is angry with herself for noticing it at all. But by slow 
degrees, circumstances come back to her memory which make her 
believe that her husband was indeed the lover of her mother, and 
that she has been their unsuspecting victim, ‘The person to 
whom she reveals what she has read, is of course Edgar de 
Norval. She begs of him to hasten his marriage with her sister, 
and to permit her to accompany him and his bride when they 
go away, in order that her dreadful despair may not have any 
witnesses, It is impossible not to sympathise with the affliction 
of the gentle and amiable Valentine, but the following scene, 
strange indeed to English heads and hearts, happily sets all to 
rights again. The mother confesses to her daughter that she did 
\ove the man who is her son-in-law. 


Madame Guilbert. 
What! have I wronged thee, Valentine, in ought ? 


Valentine. 
They who have no remorse, are in their own eyes 
Ever innocent. 


Madame Guilbert. 
If 1 have made thee suffer, now complain, 
There must be no reserve with me, my child. 
Why dost thou tremble, and become thus pale ? 
Speak, for this coldness— 


Valentine. 
—Indicates respect. 

I dare not give my griefs to utterance ; 
Oh! do not force me to disclose my wrongs. 

Madame Guilbert. 
I can no longer bear suspense like this ; 
I ask, and I expect an explanation. 
"Whence this despair, and why these bitter words ? 
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Valentine. 
It was you, my mother, who united me 
To your own lover. You it was, who formed 
This odious tie. 


Madame Guilbert. 
Listen to me, my child. 


Valentine. 
No; I hear nothing. 


Madame Guilbert. 
It is submission that your mother claims. 


Valentine. 
Madam, I feel myself no more your child. 


Madame Guilbert. 
Malice has done its worst; poor child, be calm. 


Valentine. 
Farewell! I go; be happy without me. 
You love my husband—lI restore him to you. 


Madame Guilbert 
Come— 
Valentine. 
No! I see thee but as his mistress. 


Madame Guilbert. 
How can I tear this error from her heart ? 
But courage! Let her rage exhaust itself, 
She would hear nothing now. 


Valentine. 

O misery! 
To be heart-stricken by a hand so dear ; 
To find betrayal in maternal arms : 
A mother’s hand to bless the guilty tie, 
Dishonouring her child! Stifling in ber soul 
Her filial duty and her woman’s love : 
Deliv’ring her to vows, and dark suspicions ;— 
Blasting in one day all her days, and that 
At twenty! And a mother, of her children 
The pride and honour! Ah, ’tis infamous. 


Madame Guilbert. 
But happily, my child, such things are not. 
Now listen ; it is time, and it must be; 
The pain of this confession matters not. 
I see thee dogged by horrible suspicions, 
I must betray the secret of my life, 
"Tis true, I loved thy husband. 


Valentine. 
Well: 


“oe 
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Madame Guilbert. 
In spite 
Of all my efforts— 
Valentine. 
Madam, this I know. 


Madame Guilbert. 
But he! he knows it not! he ne’er hath read 
My wounded soul, nor known my guilty thoughts. 
And this avowal of my love, which stifles 
Utterance,—I confess to thee alone. 
I struggled long to overcome my weakness, 
Yet his fine talents and his noble heart, 
Those greatest gifts which every where are felt, 
Attracted, charmed, and hurried me along ; 
Of him I would have claimed assistance, 
Mad hope! for which I cruelly was punished. 
His mind was tranquilliz’d by grave pursuits, 
While my poor heart, by every new success 
Of his, was agitated more and more. 
Alas, it was imprudent, now I feel it : 
How dangerous is it to admire and love! 
I struggled vainly ‘gainst a fatal passion, 
And should have fallen. But one night at a ball 
He saw thee, Valentine, and I was saved. 
Yes, from that moment thou alone hast pleased him. 
Well, so I love thee it does not afflict me. 
His cares for thee caused me nor grief nor anger ; 
I pardoned thee, my child, for pleasing him, 
Did justice to myself, and giving pride 
Another channel, placed the whole of mine 
In thy young beauty: Yes! I felt with gladness 
That in my innocent soul maternal fondness 
Was far the strongest passion ; then I taught thee, 
Day after day I taught thee, how to love him ; 
And in thy growing love my heart grew pure. 
And in a year, when thou becam’st his bride, 
If then my tears were seen, or | seemed jealous, 
*T was not of thee with him; but oh! of him 
With thee; for then, my child, I felt and feared 
That in thy heart my place was gone. 


Valentine. 
Oh mother! 
Madame Guilbert. 

My conduct has been publicly condemned. 
As long as thou wert ignorant of all 
I’ve now revealed, I willingly supported 
Outcries against me; but the time is come 
To justify my outraged honour. 
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Valentine. 
Struggles like these, which tower above our race, 
Look lofty to mankind, and are as crime. 
The world is soon alarmed by sentiments 
Thus noble. It sees in their excess deep perils 
It cannot comprehend and yet condemns. 


Madame Guilbert. 
But come, my child,—come to thy mother’s arms. 


Valentine—falling on her knees (she sobs). 
No! at your knees, mamma! forgive me. 


Madame Guilbert. 
Nay : 
These horrible suspicions were not thine.” 

The scene closes by Valentine’s telling her mother she derived 
her information from a journal, and declaring that she will never 
read another as long as she lives. 

We do not ask our readers to imagine such a scene as the fore- 
going between an English matron and her youthful daughter; we 
know it would be asking the impossible. The whole affair is 
inconsistent, unnatural, and preposterous. We are ourselves of 
that portion of the world, that neither approves nor comprehends 
sentiments so inordinately fine as to savour of crime and immo- 
rality. Mothers, who by gentle precept and amiable example, 
train their daughters to be good wives, and in their turn good 
mothers also, are preferable in our eyes to tragedy heroines, who 
sacrifice their lovers to the happiness of their children, by con- 
verting them into sons-in-law. 

The entire scene is given to show the extreme materials Ma- 
dame de Girardin has chosen to make out her case against the 
journalists in the melo-dramatic part of her performance. In 
what way she justifies to herself the having raked up an old and 
painful calumny really promulgated in Paris against one of the 
most intelligent and courageous of the supporters of the press, 
we cannot divine. If the press would have been to blame for 
publishing such a slander, is Madame de Girardin herself quite 
blameless for having sought to give the same slander dramatic 
celebrity? The lady cannot but be aware, that every body at all 
acquainted with the gossip of Paris, will without difficulty be 
able to give real names to the mother, daughter, and lover. Has 
she done wisely or well in reviving to these deeply injured indivi- 
duals the remembrance of their wrongs? If she intended to 
take their part, the interference was uncalled for and unnecessary, 
the parties themselves having adopted the only dignified and high- 
minded course in such cases—they have lived down the calumny. 
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The man against whom this domestic persecution was levelled 
knows that the popular voice is the most uncertain of all things; 
changeful as the chamelion or the weather. ‘The insults, injuries, 
sarcasms, and fury of the press, are to him what the blows of the 
battle-axe and the thunder of artillery are to the military hero. 
He knows they are the result of his position, and that they must 
be braved and borne. Amid the clash of parties, his soul has 
remained serene, and we do not think he can feel very much 
obliged to the author for reminding the world of what he has 
endeavoured to forget, or showing where and how he has been 
wounded. ‘There is, however, another view to be taken of even 
such a heartless and heart-rending calumny as has been cited. 
But at this side of the question Madame de Girardin never even 
glances. She sees the evil of a slanderous invention, but her 
vision does not extend to the beneficial effects resulting from a 
published truth. 

In the fifth act (the poetical and tragedy act) the catastrophe 
of Morin’s death takes place. Andrew, Morin’s servant, reads 
in “ La Verité” an eulogium on his master, and in order that 
Morin may be sure to see it, places the newspaper on a box of 
colours in the painting-room. But Morin has previously re- 
solved on dying, and dispatches Andrew with a note to Edgar 
de Norval, apprising bim of his intention. We do not know 
how Edgar de Norval managed it, but he seems to have been 
equally the friend of injurer and injured, that is, of journalists 
and their victims. The following are a few passages from the 
final soliloquy of Morin: 

* Tis art alone that gives the artist life. 
Well! when his art is lost, the artist dies! 
All now is o'er; this work, so beautiful, 
Which was my due, is given to another. 
A kindly hand in vain protected me, 
The blow was not to be avoided. 
My enemy succeeds, and hope is gone. 


(Morin perceives the journal which is lying on the box of colours.) 
The paper here again! I'll see’t no more. 


(He tears the paper to pieces, and throws the fragments far from him.) 
It is my rival, chief of the new school, 
’Tis Jardy who will paint the cupola, 
And I have nothing ! My name is contemned. 
Is this then the reward of all my labours ? 
Then, is there no enduring triumph here, 
If the mad judgment of a wretched few 
Can forty years of bright success destroy 
In one brief day! And such success ! 
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* * * * 
= * 


® * Alas! how blest I was, 
When, after a great victory, the emperor 
Selected me to chronicle its issue, 
And said to me, before my jealous rivals, 
‘ Ah! Morin, we've been labouring for you.’ 
Those words still linger in my flattered ear ; 
And what! Are such success and such renown 
Destroyed for ever, and by senseless fools, 
Who sell at random wordy insolence, 
And make unto themselves a livelihood 
Out of my glory? Because I am old, 
They strike at me without or fear or danger, 
Nor have I sons to vindicate their sire. 
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(He walks about the painting-room and contemplates his pictures). 


My pictures! witnesses of my dark woe, 
Receive my last adieu! Hope of my name ; 
Oh! may that name by you become restored, 
And death commend me to posterity. 


(He opens a strong box filed with newspapers, which he unfolds ; he 
then puts a copy-book sealed with black into the box ). 
Upon this heap of injuries I place 
My will; of my long tortures it contains 
The fatal history. The poison known 
That ate away my life, I shall be pardoned 
For shortening its course. Now in my fall 
To-day I feel ’twas criminal to have 
An idol in the world. Guilty I was 
In this; my youth e’en to impiety 
Carried the love of ert. To pourtray well 
Upon my canvass light or shade, the sea 
To swell, or bid the sails of ships to tremble, ' 
To paint a look, a smile, or lightning’s flash, 
I would have sold my spirit to the damned. 
My art,—it was my life!—had all my dreams. 
I loved my children less than those I taught. 
Two days I wept for buried friends, no more ; 
But my ungrateful pupils weep I still. 
Faithful in all my sentiments to art, 
Woman to me was only as a model. 
Beauty the only virtue that I prized, 
I asked of woman neither truth nor love. 
I gazed upon her joy with eye profane, 
And calmly traced her fine pellucid tear! 
I was a painter ever: without fear, 
Without remorse, I loved to question Death 
On all his darkest secrets. Yea, with God 
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I wrestled. Nature’s Author was to my 
Distorted pride only in art a rival ! 
Aye, jealous of his glory, I reproached him 
With his sunbeam on which | could not seize. 
But God has punished me, and most severely ; 
For having lived by pride, I die by shame! 
(He goes out, concealing his face with both his hands. Valentine at the 
same moment appears at the top of the stair-case.)” 


We stop not to remark on the disordered sensibility or extreme 
selfishness exhibited in many of these sentences. But we should 
really like to know to which of Morin’s errors Madame de Gi- 
rardin attached herself the most, or which she thought the most 
deserving of the sympathy and admiration of the world. Was it 
the self-idolatry and hood-winkedness which prevented him in his 
old age from seeing any thing in this beautiful world save himself 
and his own pictures? Or the heartlessness which he avows, 
and which made him incapable, and we think unworthy, of either 
love or friendship? Or was it his utter want of commiseration 
with all other votaries for fame? Or his insensibility to the 
splendid beauties of nature, except as far as he could copy them? 
Or his entire want of all pious feeling and gratitude to God? 

It has before been stated, that Morin is intended as an imper- 
sonation of M. Gros. ‘The only difference in the real destiny of 
the artist and the imagined history of M. Morin, being in the 
manner of their deaths. Monsieur Gros, we believe, threw him- 
self into a horse-pond. Madame de Girardin alters this fact, 
and makes Morin throw himself from a window. In this she has 
shown some taste, the one mode being certainly a degree more ° 
dignified and less disagreeable than the other. 

‘The Parisians said of M. Gros, when he persisted in exhibit- 
ing pictures without a vestige of his former genius, ‘‘C’est dom- 
mage,” the journalists echoed the public, and repeated “ C’est 
dommage.” We in our turn re-echo the journalists, and re-repeat 
again and again, “‘ C’est dommage.” It was a pity that M. Gros 
did not know how to submit to growing old; for that appears to 
have been the only evil he had to bear. It is a pity, too, that 
Madame de Girardin has thought fit to tread so heavily on the 
ashes of the dead, and remind the world that although M. Gros, 
from his excellence in art, and his love of it, deserved a niche in 
the temple of Fame, he was morally undeserving of the con- 
comitant blessings showered on him by his country. It is a pity, 
too (but this is to mingle the ludicrous with seriousness), that 
Madame de Girardin should make Morin choose so inopportune 
a moment for putting himself to death. Valentine really deserved 
better at his hands than that he should destroy himself at the 
precise moment he had fixed for taking her portrait, 
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Valentine, when she comes in, is followed by her mother, and 
subsequently by Andrew. In a short time it becomes known 
that Morin has committed suicide. Edgar de Norval and the 
journalists all arrive, the former to join in the lamentations of 
Madame Guilbert and her daughter, and the latter to be re- 
proached as his murderers—with how much truth, we leave the 
reader to decide. Martel, too, turns most unfairly against his 
former allies, and informs the spectators if it had not been for 
journals he should have been a poet! He does not inform us 
how much criticism it requires to destroy the poetic faculty, 
which we regret, for the knowledge might have been useful. We 
might, perhaps, have thereby discovered what portion of animad- 
version would prevent Madame de Girardin from writing another 
«* Lesson to Journalists.” Neither does Martel explain if it were 
by a critical process he had been rendered the poor and con- 
temptible thing he was. |For, let it be remembered, that 
Martel was not only nof a poet, but an exceedingly base and bad 
man. 

This highly consistent and very interesting play terminates by 
Valentine declaring she loves her mother better than ever, and 
by Edgar de Norval taking on himself the editorship of “ La 
Verité, » which Martel gives up. He descends into the arena, and 
makes himself the accomplice of journalists, in order to conquer 
them. He knows he shall be sacrificed, and that in offering 
himself as an example, he must become a victim ; but, like an- 
other Curtius, he generously throws himself into the gulf before 
him, and trusts that his grateful country will one day bless his 
misfortunes, and comprehend his love! 

Edgar de Norval is, therefore, most likely intended as the re- 
presentative of Monsieur Emile de Girardin, the husband of the 
authoress, and who is the editor of “ La Presse” newspaper in 
Paris. In this fact, in all probability, is to be found the history 
of the writer's bitterness against the journalists of France. The 
same whip that lashed her hero “ Martel” out of poetry having 
lashed her husband into editorship. M. Emile de Girardin had 
the great misfortune about two years ago to kill, ina duel, Ar- 
mand Carrel, one of the leading political writers of his day. 
Respected by all parties and greatly beloved by his friends,.the 
journalists of the same political opinions as himself made his 
death the subject of bitter invectives against the adversary who 
had deprived him of life. The circumstances of M. de Girar- 
din’s life which would least bear inspection were dragged to light, 
Private pique possibly, therefore, instigated the tirade of Ma- 
dame de Girardin against journalism. 


M. Jules Janin has published in the “ Artiste” a most courte- 
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ous, generous, and gentlemanlike letter on the subject of this play. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of his defence of the Parisian 
press. We feel for Madame de Girardin while we read it. He 
upbraids her so forcibly, but praises her so nobly and so delicately, 
that we think some compunction must have visited her heart 
when she read it. M. Janin has certainly overrated the literary 
merit of her work, but this gentleness of judgment under the 
circumstances reflects infinite honour on his gallantry and gene- 
rosity. 

For ourselves after the best attention we could give to Ma- 
dame de Girardin’s work, and a fair consideration of all the 
known and conjectured facts on which it is founded, we reluct- 
antly pronounce it inadequate either to the cure or exposure of 
the evils of the press. Its whole style of sentiment stilted and 
unnatural, The subject, in itself incapable of dramatic action, 
feebly drawn, poor in outline, with no depth either of reason or 
argument to compensate for the want of wit, and the utter dearth 
of morality. The only virtuous man victimized in futurity, and 
the impersonation of talent in Morin accompanied by such dis- 
gusting immorality, profaneness, and heartlessness, that if jour- 
nals push such men from our path, we have to bless their action 
with the same degree of warmth with which men hail the blast 
of the desert or the convulsions of the Andes as purifying the 
physical, and not involving them in the process. 

In propitiation of this mighty power thus recklessly braved by 
Madame de Girardin, and with the intention of indicating the 
nobility as strongly at least as this lady has attempted to show 
the degradation, we subjoin the following lines on the Press by 
the late Rev. T. Greenwood, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
We trust that time will develope more golden arrows from the 
same glorious quiver, which have long lain in repose since the 
gifted writer passed to God. 


**The Press! the venerated Press ! 
Freedom’s impenetrable shield ; 
The sword that wins her best success, 
The only sword that man should wield. 
Deign, Britain’s guardian, still to bless 
Our isle with an unfettered Press. 


** Unfetter’d ! Who or what shall bind ? 
No chains a tyrant could devise : 
This essence of immortal mind 
Rends, Samson-like, their feeble ties ; 
Springs with fresh vigour to the fight, 
And puts forth thrice its former might ! 
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“Fetter the Press! Attempt to throw 
A bridle o’er the roving breeze ; 
Instruct it at your will to blow ; 
Impose restrictions on the seas. 
Dotards! as soon shall these obey, 
As the Press crouch beneath your sway. 


* Look to the past! When despots bade, 
As Canute once, the waves retire ; 
If for a moment they were stay’d, 
*T was but to mock, not shun such ire. 
Daring to wait the stern rebound, 
Power has been crush’d and grandeur drown'd. 


** Look to the future! What has been, 
Instructs us what is yet to be ; 
A pause but seems to intervene— 
The Press is by its nature free ; 
And every effort to enslave, 
Courts but the overwhelming wave ! 


«Twill come, ‘twill come,—that ample tide, 
Which o’er the delug’d earth shall roll : 
A sea of knowledge deep and wide, 
Impetuous if it meet control. 
Genius shall to the flood allure, 
And science keep the waters pure. 


** While all that hate shall melt away, 
Like clouds before the morning sun, 
Preparing through a summer’s day, 
His course in god-like pomp to run. 
Error shall quit each happy shore, 
And ignorance be known no more ! 


“The Press! the glorious Press ! to her, 
The herald of that age divine, 
I turn, her humblest worshipper, 
And lay this offering on her shrine. 
O! would she but extend to me 


~ 


Her boon of immortality ! 
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Art. VII.—Vermischte Schriften, grosstentheils Apologetischen 
Inhalts, von A, Tholuck, Dr. der Theologie und Philosophie, 
Konsistorialrath und ordeutl. Professor der Theologie an der 
Konigl. Universitat Halle, Wittemberg &c. &c. (Miscella- 
neous Writings, principally in Defence of Religion, by A. 
Tholuck, Dr. of Theology and Philosophy, Counsellor of the 
Consistory, and Professor of Theology in the Royal University 


of Halle, Wittemberg, &c. &c.) Hamburg, 1839. 


THERE are few subjects upon which more ingenious remarks 
have been made, more curiosity excited, and more real ignorance 
displayed, than the religious phenomena of the intellectual but 
visionary people to whom Europe is indebted for so many in- 
teresting discoveries in science, history and philosophy, to which 
also it must refer so many pernicious sophistries and specious 
delusions. When the barrier was first removed which the un- 
generous policy of Napoleon had for many years interposed 
between Germany and our own country, many bright hopes were 
kindled in the spirits of enthusiastic students in England, dis- 
satisfied as they necessarily felt with the cold, superficial philosophy 
taught in our universities, and struggling with impotent effort 
against the formal dogmatism of the theologians of the last 
century... The cloudy genius of Coleridge found in the strange 
atmosphere of German mysticism congenial nutriment, and 
reflected in distorted splendor rays of most attractive but mys- 
terious brilliancy. Nor did the minds of other great writers, such 
as Scott and Wordsworth, escape the fascination. With regard 
to the effects in other departments of literature much valuable 
information has been communicated in the pages of this Review, 
and in the writings of Carlisle and others; but the theology of 
Germany has been as yet but partially and incompletely inves- 
tigated; although the very audacity of its attempt, the singular 
varieties of its “productions, and the immense reputation of its 
professors for erudition and ingenuity, ought to have engaged 
more philosophic and candid minds in a work that well repays 
the labours of research, English writers on the subject have 
either fallen into the snare of disguised infidelity, and translated 
and disseminated by their personal influence some of the most dan- 
gerous works which prepared its way, or have been impeded by a 
bigotted adherence to mere external forms in their attempts to 
analyze the productions, and appreciate the real tendency, of the 
theological writings of Germany. Neology in the mean time has 
made most alarming advances. Originating, as we shall presently 
show, in the study of English freethinkers and Socinians, it soon 
assumed a very different aspect, and attained to a more syste- 
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matic developement in the works of the learned Germans, and 
when reimported into the country of its real birth it was regarded 
as a stranger, and dreaded as an unknown and most perilous foe. 
To give a concise but comprehensive view of its early origin, the 
causes that prepared its success, its gradual and continual deve- 
lopement and present extent, will be the principal object of this 
article; the materials being principally drawn from a dissertation 
in the second volume of Tholuck’s Miscellaneous Writings. 

But we have first a few remarks to make, which we trust will 
not be uninteresting, upon the position which the learned and 
pious author occupies among the polemical writers of the present 
epoch, and the circumstances under which he commenced his 
honorable career. 

When we had terminated our youthful studies in the noble 
university, to which its scions are indebted for so much unmingled 
good, we well remember the intense interest with which we looked 
towards the kindred Saxon nation—kindred in blood, in manners, to 
a considerable degree in intellect, and, above all, in religious faith. 
Forewarned of danger we certainly were, but could hardly believe 
that the countrymen of Luther, the descendants of the pious re- 
formers, had utterly abandoned the faith of their true-hearted 
ancestors. We conceived it indeed possible that ritual observances 
and Church establishments had been partly remodelled and partly 
abolished, nor in our youthful presumption were we fully aware 
of the importance of these outposts of the faith, but we could 
not be induced to believe that the internal spirit had departed. 
We expected to meet with much vague mysticism, visionary sys- 
tems, and presumptuous speculations, upon subjects above the 
reach of human understanding, but still we trusted that far beneath 
the stormy agitations of the upper waters a mighty under-current 
of true religious faith was pursuing its onward course, and would 
finally prevail. With these feelings we visited the schools of 
Germany,—and what was the result of our observations? Most 
embarrassing certainly, full of anxious doubt, of fear, at times of 
despondency, yet not altogether uncheered by rays of hope. 
Whether that hope was itself a delusion, a mere subjective feeling, 
derived not from the real aspect of the world, but from princi- 
ples of faith grafted early im the heart of a Churchman, and 
intertwined with his very existence—a feeling that casts the hues 
of its own brightness over the emptiness ‘and falsehoods of a 
society which is entirely sunk in materialism or practical infi- 
delity,—these are questions which can hardly yet be clearly an- 
swered, since the solution depends ina great degree upon the 
future. When we were in Germany we heard “Deism taught 
openly in the theological schools. De Wette’s Einleitung—a 
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work which utterly repudiates all miraculous agency, and treats 
believers in it with condescending pity as unenlightened, or with 
sarcastic derision as bigotted or hypocritical, was actually the text 
book for theological students in the first university we visited. 
In the lectures of the celebrated Arabic professor, who conde- 
scended to shed some of his illumination upon the strange legends 
and wild poetry of an inferior branch of the Semitic race, remark- 
able in a psychological point of view principally for their aberrations 
from common sense, for their absurd credulity, and extraordinary 
delusions—for such was the light in which the admirer of the 
Koran and the Hariri regarded the books of Holy Writ, we heard 
all prophecy denied, explained away, or rejected as spurious. 
We can hardly refrain from smiling when we recall the scared 
astonishment with which two or three English students first lis- 
tened to the professor’s interpretation and commentary upon the 
second psalm, which he unhesitatingly referred to the age of 
Cyrus. We can look back with quiet wonder to the scene, al- 
though our conviction received a rude shock by such an assertion, 
made unostentatiously, and as a demonstrated fact, by one es- 
teemed for his moral character, and respected for his extensive 
learning—for we fortunately did find out at length that this, with 
thousands of similar so-called discoveries, was a baseless hypothesis, 
and returned, smarting indeed and nearly exhausted by the men- 
tal struggle, to the pure faith of the Cliurch. Such, we fear, was 
not the case with all; such wounds rankle long in the heart, and 
unless there be within a well-founded healthy conviction, powerful 
enough to resist and throw off the poison, it spreads rapidly 
through the intellectual frame, and produces the worst of deaths 
—the death of the spirit. 

In the pulpits of Germany what were the doctrines expounded? 
The preachers in the universities were for the most part men of 
extraordinary learning, very eloquent orators, remarkable for the 
ingenuity of their evasive interpretation, and for a rich flow of 
attractive and commanding language; but their doctrines were a 
mere nominal Christianity, for although with unblushing effrontery 
they continually spoke of the sacred truths of vital religion, and 
made copious use of the well-known symbols of faith, they evi- 
dently attached to them a signification entirely different from the 
real. Yet with all these just causes for despondency we could 
not quite despair of the nation—we saw that, as in the days of 
Hilary of Poictiers, the hearts of the people were purer than the 
minds of the priests—we found, very rarely indeed, but yet we 
did find some noble spirits among the studious youth who had 
not bowed the knee to Baal. We met in our frequent wanderings 
hrough the villages and country towns with many a pious and 
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simple-hearted pastor, who, though unable to compete w ith the 
haughty antagonists of faith in erudition and dialectic subtlety, 
yet clung with undivided allegiance to the truth, of which he 
felt an inward assurance, unassailable by the keen weapons of 
worldly sophistries. We found the honest and well-taught pea- 
santry thronging the house of God, wherever a faithful minister 
declared with earnestness and simplicity the undiluted truths of 
the Gospel, and deserting that house when desecrated by unbelief 
or falsehood, however speciously disguised. With these facts— 
facts which could not be denied, though most distasteful to the 
prevailing faction of the times—before our eyes, we felt warranted 
in looking forward with confidence te the final issue ;—in hoping 
that the reawakened spirit of Germany would at length cast off 
its disgraceful fetters ; that learning, followed out to its legitimate 
results, would strengthen and confirm the historical proofs of re- 
velation; that with equal abilities, equal learning, equal skill in the 
employment of logical weapons, some lofty spirit would at length 
arise to emulate the glory of a Leibnitz,a Pascal, and our own Paley, 
Butler, and Chalmers, in the triumphant vindication of religious 
faith. Such even at that dark epoch did we believe would be the 
case, and waited with unwearied expectation for the appearance 
of a knight of the Cross. That expectation is now to a certain 
extent fulfilled. ‘Trained in the rationalists’ school, intimately 
acquainted with all its winding and subtle arts of delusion, Tho- 
luck, Olshausen, Storr, Knapp, and Hengstenburg, with a few 
kindred souls, have reassumed the helm and hauberk’s twisted 
mail, the impenetrable shield, the keen weapons of Christian 
faith. The conflict between them and the party of infidelity is 
even now in its mid career: some indeed of the hoary enemies 
of Christ have deserted in time the standard of rebellion, but we 
have strong grounds to believe in appearance only; yet many, 
blinded by their unspiritual fanaticism, (for it is a most absurd 
mistake, if not a voluntary lie, to assert that fanaticism is the 
product of religious error solely or principally,) many, like the 
foul libeller whose so-called Life of Jesus met with a well-merited 
castigation in this work, have dared a last charge, and the little 
band of the faithful are even now contending against a numerous 
host of desperate and unscrupulous foes. May England send 
across the seas the loud voice of grateful sympathy, “and cheer 
them in their honourable warfare. For should those witnesses 
be silenced,—should the merited doom of total spiritual darkness 
fall upon that almost apostate nation, fearful would be the con- 
sequences, not only to Germany, but, as we firmly believe, to our 
Church and nation. The establishment of irreligion in that laud, 
save where Romanism might prevail, stifling all thought, and en- 
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veloping the conscience in meshes far more artfully woven than 
in the old days of ignorant credulity, would certainly tend greatly 
to encourage the endeavours, and forward the success of the self- 
called Socialists in England. We cannot help believing, although 
we know how bigotted and narrow-minded our feelings must ap- 
pear to those who purchase at an easy rate the praise of enlight- 
ened liberality by the toleration of vice, who recommend patience 
when the ship is burning, and bid us look on quietly while the 
lighted match is falling i in the magazine beneath us—we cannot 
help believing that at present there is great danger here, and on 
the continent, on the one hand, of spiritual tyranny, not the less 
formidable because separated for a space from the civil power ; 
on the other, of abominable vice based upon atheism, for never, since 
the days of Protagoras and the Athenian sophists, have the prin- 
ciples of licentiousness and crime assumed so formidable an 
aspect,—been so consistently and systematically developed. Yet, 
great as is the danger, we say again, we look forward with con- 
fident hope to the result. If the wise and good in all nations 
will combine their efforts,—if all who hold the fundamental truths 
of vital religion will act in communion, in the spirit of charity 
and love, and,—disregarding all minor points in matters of disci- 
pline, and even doctrine, if not unquestionably pernicious as well 
as false, look always and only to the principal duty and highest 
privilege of a Christian—the maintenance and defence of religious 
faith. 

Augustus Tholuck is an author of no ordinary calibre, he is 
already known, and most advantageously, to theological students 
in England and America, for his able Commentaries upon the 
Epistles to the Romans and Hebrews, of which great use has 
been made by Professor Stuart of Andover, and although some 
Opinions require to be modified (for we could hardly expect that 
a mind, however vigorous, could at once throw off all the shackles 
of early prejudice), we believe that a translation of those works 
would be very acceptable to the English reader. He has also 
published a most important work on the Credibility of the Evan- 
gelical History, in which he has refuted the sophistries, and ex- 
posed the misstatements of Strauss, in almost every detail—a 
work of which we do not hesitate to assert that, for fairness of 
exposition, profound learning, critical acumen, and, above all, for 
a sound healthy spirit, it rivals or excels any composition of a 
similar character produced in Europe for many years. We regret 
deeply that the Life of Jesus by Strauss has been translated into 
French, and thus rendered accessible to many of our countrymen, 
who are less qualified by their education to detect the falsehoods 
and guard against “ the rhetoric that hath so well been taught 
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its dazzling fence,” than the young men, for the most part of 
learned and highly-cultivated minds, who are enabled by their 
knowledge of the German to appreciate the original work. This 
being the case, we are inclined to think that a translation of Tho- 
luck’s refutation of Strauss ought to be written by some of our 
young theologians; and if, as is too probable, pecuniary diffi- 
culties impeded the publication, we think that one of the univer- 
sities would be willing to undertake it. It is no doubt very 
advantageous to our Church, to explain, comment upon, and 
familiarize the English reader with the productions of Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and other fathers of the primitive Church, and we enter- 
tain a very low opinion of the intellect of those who dream that 
Popery is taught by the records of early Christianity. Oxford 
then does well to bestow much learning and assiduous labour 
upon the long-neglected study of ecclesiastical antiquities—but 
we hardly believe that they meet the most pressing danger of the 
day. Judging as far as we can, from our own experience of the 
influences at work among our collegiate youth, we should be in- 
clined to think that a sound, candid, and thoroughly learned trea- 
tise upon the same subject as that which Strauss has so shamefully 
perverted, would just now be exceedingly desirable. If such a 
work be not soon produced—and it is not the work of a day, it 
would require long and patient inquiry, guided by critical dis- 
cernment and enlightened zeal—in the meantime a good translation 
of this work of ‘Tholuck’s would be a blessing to our country; it 
would recal many, it would preserve more, from very dangerous 
error. 
The contents of the two volumes whose title stands at the head 
of the present article are peculiarly interesting. As the title indi- 
cates they are generally apologetic, rescuing with ingenious and 
learned criticism some very important passages and doctrines from 
their enemies, clearing up the difficulties of geology, and the ob- 
jections founded upon the variety and dissonance. ‘of languages, 
the contradictions of pagan records, and the discoveries of science 
which have sometimes with sincerity, but more frequently with 
malignant satisfaction, been brought to bear against the Mosaic 
account of the creation and early history of man, Some very elo- 
quent, and we think important discussions upon subjects better 
suited to the pages of a theological review will also well repay 
the student’s labour, and we shall feel happy if this general eulo- 
gium allure many readers to the perusal of the work. As we 
stated above, the present article will be devoted to the analysis of 
a tract which stands first in the second volume, the title of which 
may be thus translated : Outlines of the History of the Revolution 
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which has taken place in German Theo'ogy since 1750. The 
accomplished writer thus prefaces his subject. 


** We shall attempt to produce a brief outline of the history of a reli- 
gious revolution, which is unexampled in its character. With respect to 
the old religions of Greece and Rome there came a period, when they 
lost their authority over the spirit of man, at least over the higher classes 
of society, yet the priests always remained the guardians of the sanctuary. 
France also, nor in a lesser degree, protestant England has seen infidelity 
predominant among the higher classes, yet it was always the priestly or- 
der—whether from pure, or impure motives, whether skilfully or unskil- 
fully—which undertook the defence of religion. In Germany, on the 
contrary, since the middle of the preceding century a disbelief in the 
fundamental truths of Christianity has been developed, which has found 
its supporters principally among the priestly order, although many of 
them were not unconscious, that this tendency would at the same time 
undermine the foundation of the Church establishment. That in Ger- 
many circumstances assumed so different a form from that in the coun- 
tries alluded to, may be accounted for by two causes. The want of in- 
dependent authorities in the Church armed with sufficient power, such 
as the Church of Ehgland possesses, as well as the Catholic Church, and 
especially the theoretical tendency of the Germans, so peculiarly directed 
to scientific research, who fancy it a greater impiety to show inconsis- 
tency in science, than in practical matters to undermine institutions the 
most influential and most consecrated in the opinions of the people.” 


How far Tholuck is right in assuming these two causes as suf- 
ficient remains to be seen, ‘That the want of regularly consti- 
tuted church authorities, of episcopal government, the laxity of 
discipline, even where discipline was possible and called for by 
the people and the government, and especially the actual absence 
of fixed, unvarying articles, such as our Church happily possesses, 
were main causes which favoured the dissemination of heterodox 
and pernicious opinions, we think unquestionable; nor are we in- 
clined to believe that Mr. Rose, in his most valuable work upon 
Protestantism in Germany, has at all exaggerated the evil conse- 
quences of such deficiencies. But the second part of the propo- 
sition is stated in a form we cannot approve of. ‘That a wild, 
aye, and dishonest spirit of speculation was the real source of he- 
resy Tholuck sees and proves most distinctly in this work, and 
we should have been better pleased had he assigned to it a more 
appropriate epithet than love of knowledge. ‘That in many of 
the nation there was a genuine want and longing for a state of 
knowledge better adapted to Christianity, than the meagre and 
bigotted theology of the period immediately preceding the out- 
break of neology, we are by no means disposed to deny, but sce 
no sufficient grounds to believe that such persons were the origi- 
nators of the movement. Our author does in fact admit that 
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another leading cause was heartless infidelity, and as after all it 
is most probable that his views are in accordance with our own, 
we must consider the mitigated form of the expression as a per- 
haps excusable artifice to soothe the irritability of national vanity. 
The history commences with a sketch of the state of theology 
about the middle of the last century, of which we believe very little 
is known in England. The last mighty champion of the Lu- 
theran Church against the Calvinists and Pietists, the learned 
Loscher, died A.D. 1749. At Wittenberg the theological pro- 
fessors were men of decent mediocrity, temperate opponents of 
Pietism. At Halle, the stronghold of Pietism, the energetic zeal 
of former years had degenerated into an anxious and timid de- 
fence of principles yet unabandoned, Siegmund J. Baumgarten 
was the only star, as Tholuck expresses himself; nor have his rays, 
we believe, traversed the sea. At Leipzig we meet with more 
illustrious names: Ernesti then a youth, the learned Deyling in 
the evening of life, and the talented and pious C. A. Crusius, a dis- 
ciple of Bengel, whose influence however was limited to a small 
number of devoted followers. Gottingen, under the active super- 
intendence of von Miinchhausen, produced some very celebrated 
theologians—the erudite Lorenz von Mosheim, and the distinguish- 
ed professor of theology and oriental languages J. D. Michaelis. 
Frankfort on the Oder boasted of a Jablonsky, Tiibingen of its 
estimable, learned and pious Chancellor Pfaff, the ecclesiastical 
historian Weissmann, and Cotta the learned editor of Gerhard’s 
Loci, a book well known in this country. The professors in the 
other universities we pass over, as a catalogue of obscure names 
is equally devoid of interest and instruction. Although nearly all 
the great theological writers of the day were more remarkable for 
a lukewarm, tolerant spirit, than for a hearty faith, the influence 
of Christianity was still deeply and extensively felt. In the pre- 
ceding years Halle had produced most beneficial effects upon the 
whole of Germany. Its schools were thronged, numerous desti- 
tute orphans were educated by the charity of the university, and 
in the first twenty-nine years of its existence, when a powerful 
spirit of religion prevailed among its professors, no less than 6032 
theological students received there an excellent education, Ac- 
cording to our author Germany had never since the time of the 
Reformation produced so many truly pious preachers, and‘ lay 
members of the Church, as toward the end of the first half of the 
eighteenth century. A long catalogue of such names is given by 
him, and due praise bestowed upon the simple hearted and pious 
communities of the Herrenhiiter or Moravian brothers. 
Such was externally the flourishing condition of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany at the time when the spirit of unbelief was 
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preparing an invasion. It contained in itself the hidden prin- 
ciples of dissolution, which we have already alluded to, and which 
we would in part more completely describe. In the first place a 
very pernicious tendency was visible in the writings of the theo- 
logians, who began to separate piety from its invaluable defender, 
sound and extensive learning. ‘The mystic dreamers looked with 
suspicion upon all human acquirements, and the class immediately 
above them bore a very close analogy to the Calvinistic party in 
our country. With the exception of Hebrew, which was assiduously 
studied at Halle under the auspices of the active and excellent J. 
H. Michaelis and his nephew E. B. Michaelis, very little was 
achieved by Christian professors. The stern ynbending dogma- 
tism of the orthodox school on the other hand repelled many con- 
scientious and honourable men, and the Germau Church appears 
to have been very nearly in the same position as the English un- 
der the first two sovereigns of the house of Brunswick, to which 
few who love their church look back with other feelings than re- 
gret,—with however the immense disadvantage of having no fixed, 
universal articles of faith, round which the good and wise have 
ever in this land been able to rally and make a successful defence. 
The spirit was departing ; and the relaxation of the discipline, and 
the deadening influence of a false liberality, exposed the nation to 
the numerous assaults made upon it from without,—and which 
we now proceed to examine in detail. 

The external forces which, in co-operation with the internal in- 
fluences for ill, are declared by Tholuck to have been the most de- 
trimental to religion, were— Ist, The influence of Wolf’s philosophy 
—2nd, The influence of the English Deists—3rd, ‘The influence of 
France, and lastly the reign of Frederick of Prussia. These are 
very interesting points, and, as we think, the author displays equal 
ingenuity and candour in discussing their nature and effects. 

rhe philosophical system of Wolf is principally remarkable 
for its dry, logical dogmatism, and to students familiar with the 
imaginative and visionary speculations of a Schelling and Fichte, 
it is almost inconceivable that such a school should have ever ori- 
ginated and succeeded in Germany. A short account of the 
author, who, we believe, is not much known in England, will in 
some degree explain his popularity and influence. Wolf, who 
was professor of mathematics at Halle in 1706, had inspired 
many young men and theological students with admiration for his 
philosophical views and method, before his reputation was es- 
tablished by any other publication than the “ Philosopbia prac- 
tica universalis.” The principles of his pious, but somewhat 
narrow-minded, colleagues soon led to his dismissal, but contri- 
buted more than any single cause to the increase of his fame. 
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Before his return to Halle in 1740, his influence was so firmly 
rooted, that theologians, jurists, medical and literary students 
adapted their discipline throughout to his principles and method. 
In theology his celebrated scholar Baumgarten, appointed to the 
professorship in 1734, was followed with an enthusiasm utterly 
incomprehensible to any one who at present reads his produc- 
tions, so remarkable are they for their tiresome arrangement, and 
dull spiritless style. 

In placing Wolf’s philosophy at the head of the evil influences, 
however, we must remember that no direct tendency to infidelity 
is to be found in his works, or those of his immediate disciples. 
The chief injury it did to religion was superinducing a cold 
formal character, such as the Germans are disposed to look upon 
as the effect of Locke’s writings in England. ‘They talk an im- 
mense deal of nonsense on the subject of mental type, denying 
of course Locke’s notions on the subject of innate ideas, but we 
have never heard them orally, nor seen them graphically, illustrate 
their principles in an intelligible form. Of course English edu- 
cation proceeds on Locke’s principles, and is entirely opposed to 
the German “ Bildung.” The German mind is not accurate but 
imaginative. Locke has denounced the imagination perhaps too 
strongly in terming it a fraud upon the reason. Yet does the 
German mind greatly bear out our noblest metaphysician’s prin- 
ciple. Hence their dislike to Locke from a moral consciousness, 
we conceive, of some truth in his notion, and of their illustrating 
a mental monstrosity in some degree. ‘To resume our subject, 
Wolf was certainly, as the last-named philosopher, a believer, in- 
clined even to a superstitious observance of external forms; and 
if, as has been asserted, but can hardly be proved, the principles 
of Leibnitz, which form the basis of Wolf’s system, when syste- 
matically developed, lead necessarily to fatalism and the panthe- 
istic impiety of Spinoza, neither philosopher was at all conscious 
of such a tendency. Wolf’s discipline and method were adopted 
readily by the Roman Catholic priesthood, and the aged philoso- 
pher alluded with evident self-complacency to the fact, that his 
books were used in the Jesuit schools of Rome, Vienna, and In- 
goldstadt. But though the form might adapt itself to any and all 
religions, the effect was visibly and uniformly evil. ‘The sermons 
of the last century—we are speaking of Germany, although ‘the 
observation would not be very uncharitable if applied to Eng- 
land—were singularly cold and unspiritual. Philosophical defi- 
nitions were generally employed in addresses to Christian con- 
gregations. Even the termini technici are frequently substituted 
for scripture phraseology, the Being who represents to himself the 
universe at once, for the Deity, harmonia prestabilita, the har- 
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mony of things, ratio sufficiens, &c. And in the discourses of 
the ordinary preacher the style was formal and tasteless to an 
incredible degree. Our Saviour descended from the mountain, 
whereupon the preacher proceeds to define a mountain as an ele- 
vated place, &c.—and hundreds of examples might be adduced of 
naiveté, which it is almost impossible to read without suspecting 
a waggish intention, and this bare formalism was rendered dis- 
gusting by the most overweening conceit. But a more serious 
evil was the distinction introduced by Wolf between natural and 
revealed religion, declaring that the former was matter of demon- 
stration, the latter of faith—a distinction which at once opens the 
flood-gate to the deluge of infidelity. ‘The followers of Wolf, as 
usual, went much farther than he intended or foresaw. Baum- 
garten did not indeed propound any positive heresy himself, but 
he cheered on the youthful Semler in his most mischievous ca- 
reer. The most singular production of the school is the para- 
phrase of the Bible, published at Werkheim, A. D. 1735, with 
the title “ The Sacred Writings before the Time of the Messiah 
Jesus. The first Part, in which the Laws of the Israelites are 
contained.”* In this strange work an attempt is made to convey 
the general sense of the original in the idiom, and in accordance 
with the habits and philosophy, of the 18th century. We give a 
specimen of the manner in which this design is executed, since 
we should not be surprised to see something of the same kind in 
England. The beginning of Genesis is thus rendered :—“ 1. All 
worlds, and our earth itself, were in the beginning created by 
God. 2. Now with regard to the earth in particular it was at 
first entirely waste ; it was overhung with a dark mists, and sur- 
rounded by water, over which violent winds begantoblow. 5S. 
But it became soon somewhat more light, as Divine Providence 
ordained :” and so forth. ‘The writer of this precious stuff was 
Lorenz Schmid, a professed disciple of Wolf, who was pleased 
to approve of the general plan of the work, with a gentle reproof 
of the young author’s indiscretion. Nor does Mosheim appear 
to have been greatly dissatisfied with its tone and tendency. The 
time however was not yet ripe for such an attempt, and the im- 
pudent and conceited author paid dearly for his presumption. 
He was arrested by a decree of the Imperial court, but afterwards 
was lucky enough to effect his escape at Anspach. At a later 
period he published a translation of ‘Tindal’s vile work “ Christi- 


* Die gottlichen Schriften vor den Zeiten des Messie Jesus. Der erste Theil, wo- 
rinnen die Gesetze der lisreelen enthalten sind. The singular orthography is an at- 
tempt to imitate closely the Hebrew forms, a principle fullowed, as we have rematked, 
in the late edition and translation of the Pentateuch at Paris. 
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anity as old as the Creation.” Tindal himself received, with 
Bolingbroke and all the Deists of the time, complete demolition 
from the hands of Leland, in a work which, though well known, 
can scarcely be too deeply commended for its plain good sense 
and judicious management. 

‘The second influence is one that we regret deeply to find oc- 
cupying so prominent a place in the dark records of infidelity, a 
regret which is increased by a profound conviction of the truth of 
the charge, and which is only alleviated by the hope that as the 
influence of England has been so powerful for ill, it will be no 
less powerful when exerted for the spiritual weal of Germany and 
of the rest of Europe. ‘Tholuck speaks of the English Deists in 
these terms.— 

‘* By far more considerable than has been hitherto supposed, or was 
on the first glance visible, has beeu the influence of English Deism upon 
Germany. We find among the English what is found neither in France, 
nor in Holland nor Italy ; they possess already in the first halfof the 18th 
century a tolerably complete system of rationalism. It would well re- 
pay the labour, to collect the views of the English Deists in matters of 
criticism, interpretation, doctrine, morals, and ecclesiastical history ; it 
would be easy to show how few rationalist ideas belong exclusively to 
later times ; it would then also be evident how little foundation there is 
for the assertion of Dr. Bretschneider, that the immense advances of 
science in the 19th century have engendered rationalism. While 
French Deism, with the single exception of Bayle, contended only with 
witticisms and raillery, English Deism availed itself of the arms of 
learned investigation, and on this account their writings produced a 
much profounder impression upon the profound German than the French 
deistical works. Since the very commencement of the 18th century the 
English Deists were generally known in Germany, partly by German 
translations, though not frequent, partly by the medium of the French, 
by refutations of their works, or by large and numerous extracts in the 
periodical and popular works of the time.” 


Toland’s pernicious book “ Christianity not Mysterious,” his 
Amyntor, Tyndal’s “ Christianity as old as the Creation,” were 
answered by numerous professors, and some respondents more 
remarkable for zeal than discretion. ‘The latter work appears to 
have produced an immense sensation; since in England, France, 
and Germany there appeared no less than one hundred and six 
answers, Lilienthal was the most distinguished antagonist of 
Deism in Germany. But not only the deistical works were ex- 
tensively read in that country, but also to Baumgarten, Rosselt, 
J. D. Michaelis, Spalding, and even Schleiermacher, it is in- 
debted for translations of our most valuable writing on the Evi- 
dences, such as Lardner’s Credibility, and Leland’s Deistical 
Writers, We are at the same time unwillingly compelled to ad- 
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mit that there is some truth in ‘Tholuck’s remark upon the cha- 
racter of some of those great works, though stated, we think with 
much exaggeration, and too little of the charity and reverence 
which should guide a Christian divine when speaking of such men 
as Tillotson, Paley, and Butler.— 


“ These translations, and even the English writings in defence of re- 
ligion, contributed in a remarkable degree to dilute and enfeeble the old 
Christian faith of the German theologians.” 


And again after pointing the cold, rationalist tendency of the 
writings of John Taylor the Presbyterian, a very learned and ju- 
dicious writer, he quotes with great approbation the following 
remarks of Ernesti :— 


“ The Chancellor Pfaff is grieved that deistical writings have been 
translated into German, and with sufficient reason, but he is consoled 
by the consideration that the works written in defence of Christianity 
have also been translated. This consolation is by no means satisfactory. 
We have remarked that in these writings very seldom any thing is said 
which in the main points could offend a Deist, as we will show forthwith 
by the example of a celebrated writer. John Taylor in the preface al- 
luded to (viz. to the Epistle to the Romans) is speaking of the kingdom 
of God under the Gospel, and after giving a general description, endea- 
vours to show that it is widely distinct from, and elevated above, natu- 
ral religion. When however we come to an explanation in what this 
distinction and excellence consists, we find nothing but natural religion 
under a brighter light, and with clearer revelations of privileges, motives 
and hopes, than the wisest philosophers ever knew. ‘That is to say, 
nothing but natural religion, revealed immediately by God. This, 
which was formerly the Socinian’s style, is at present the general system 
of English writers, who are so much praised andesteemed. The Deists 

cannot understand their own interest when they oppose this so vehe- 
mently, or show dissatisfaction with it, since in the main points it coin- 
cides with their own.” —Neue Theol. Bibl. i. p. 115. 


We are sorry then to see that, according to Tholuck and 
Ernesti, the way was opened for Neology by the English Deists, 
and that, while the outworks of Christian faith were defended, the 
internal principle, in which its vitality peculiarly consists, was be- 
trayed by cold and but half-converted apologists. ‘This is not a 
fitting place to discuss the question: to 4 certain extent we agree 
with them, but think that the charge is far too sweeping, and that 
a great deal of their harshness arises from a misconception of the 
character of our judicious and temperate writers. 

The next preparatory cause is stated to be the influence of the 
French character and literature. It is indeed very amusing to 
remark the pliancy of the German; looking ever for Bildung,* as 





* An Englishman considers education as a means for developing his abilities, fitting 
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if conscious of natural ungainliness, the German youth without 
the self-centered pride of the English aristocrat, or the busy 
vanity of a Parisian merveilleux, continually exposes himself to 
ridicule by his vain attempts to assume manners essentially un- 
suited to his character. ‘The German wants independence, and 
this want is readily avowed and severely satirized by their best 
writers—we believe it is in some degree to be attributed to the po- 
litical condition of the nation, but still the cause lies deeper. 
We know no creature more thoroughly humane, warmhearted, 
and honest, more overflowing with the milk of human kindness, 
enlivened by frequent glimpses of eccentric, but always good-na- 
tured humour, than a German who is satisfied to be a German; 
but a heavy bumpkin dressed up as a man of fashion, is not a 
whit more ridiculous than a German baron who imitates the friski- 
ness of Parisian wit, or the fine ton of a high-bred Englishman. 
We speak feelingly, for we sympathise too strongly with our 
Saxon kindred not to feel ashamed at the fact that foreign influ- 
ence produced such deep and enduring effects. 

The infidelity of France was of much older origin than the 
philosophists, to whose writings it is generally attributed. The 


strange medley of open debauchery with the most degrading su- 
perstition, which disgraced the courts of Louvre and Versailles 
under the princes of Valois and Bourbon, could not fail to pro- 
duce contempt for all principles apparently connected with such 
mummeries. The pious Michael le Vassor, Pére de l’Oratoire, 
afterwards a convert to Protestantism, in the preface to his work 
entitled “ De la Véritable Religion,” gives the following descrip- 
tion of Parisian society in the year A. D. 1688 :—* On ne parle 
que de raison, de bon gout, de force d’esprit, de lavantage de 
ceux qui savent se mettre au dessus des préjugés de l’éducation 
et de la société ot l’on est né. Le Pyrrhonisme est a la mode 
sur beaucoup de choses. On dit que la droiture de l’esprit con- 
siste 4 ne pas croire légérement et a savoir douter en plusieurs 
rencontres. Qu’y a- t-il de plus insupportable et de plus chagri- 
nant que de voir nos prétendus esprits forts se vanter de ne rien 
croire et traiter les autres de simples et de crédules, eux qui 
n’ont pas peut étre examiné les premiéres preuves de la religion ?” 
(They only converse on reason, fine taste, mental power, on the 
advantages of those who know how to place themselves above the 
prejudices of education, and of the society in which they were 
born, Pyrrhonism is in fashion on numerous subjects. They 





him for a profession or public life, not to speak of higher motives, as the strengthening 
of principles ; but the German wants to be fresh cast, moulded into a new form,—and 
what is the result? Read Wilhelm Meister. 
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argue that right-mindedness consists in not believing on slight 
grounds, and on suspending the judgment after numerous inter- 
views. What is there more insupportable and annoying than to 
see our pretended “ esprits forts” boasting of believing nothing, 
and treating other men as simple and credulous, when they them- 
selves have never examined even the first principles of religion.) 
Might not this be easily taken for a description of Parisian so- 
ciety in 1780? It is true that the Jansenists formed a noble ex- 
ception to the general depravity about that time, but so great and 
intellectual a nation as the French really are, after all deductions 
made on the score of national vices, which we are not disposed to 
underrate, is never without some faithful adherents to the truth. 
But we hasten to consider the effect upon the neighbouring peo- 
ple. Tholuck is not inclined to accord much efficacy to Vol- 
taire’s deistica! writings, as he justly demands what could a Ger- 
man scholar learn from a theologian like Voltaire, who looked 
upon that absurd Jewish fable, the Toldos Jeschu, as one of the 
most important documents for a history of Christ, and in an in- 
quiry into the authenticity of the Mosaic writings, actually shows 
his ignorance of the meaning of the word Pentateuch? See Philo- 
sophie de I’Histoire, p. 221.—‘* Nous sommes convaincus que 
si les livres de Moise, et de Josue, et le reste du Pentateuch!” 
(We are convinced that if the books of Moses, Joshua, and the 
rest of the Pentateuch.) But trifling as was the effect of these 
writers, with the exception of Bayle, upon the learned world, 
their corrupting influence upon the upper classes of German 
society was terrific. In those days every German prince, count, 
baron, and freiherr, whose revenues sufficed to defray the ex- 
penses of the visit, held it to be his first duty to risk his fortune 
and his innocence in the metropolis of the civilized world, as 
Paris proudly designates itself, that he might return with the re- 
putation and polish of an “homme comme 1! faut” to his dear stu- 
pid fatherland. And there, alas! he found many a court, like 
that of Frederic of Prussia, which, if possible, outdid the Palais 
Royal in blasphemy, if notin wit. There, stripped of his armour 
of defence, of the respectable prejudices, and the sound princi- 
ples of early education, he fell naturally and irretrievably into the 
current of vice and infidelity. A most characteristic description 
of the growth of irreligion under such influences is given by 
Laukhard, 

One other cause also favoured the rapid dissemination of these 
germs of ill. The reign of Frederic, called the Great, was a 
fearful scourge, the consequences of which still affect powerfully 
the spirit of Germany. A king who never spoke of the clergy 
but with the contemptuous epithets of die Fafen, die Chekers—for. 
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Frederic loved to pronounce his vernacular tongue like a foreigner 
—who answered every application for official promotion on * the 
part of a minister with “ I know nothing of the Chekers,* if he 1 is 
habile;” a king who looked upon all positive religion as a préjugé, 
and exercised ‘his wit in moments of pleasantry | upon no subject 
so willingly as upon the faith and professors of Christianity; a 
sovereign, at the same time, whose atrocious immoralities were 
glossed over by the specious talents of a wit and a genius, for 
Frederic was both, and who was looked up to with deference and 
slavish awe by all who surrounded him, necessarily exerted a 
most pernicious influence upon the religion of his court and 
nation. 


But Frederic was far from confining his attacks upon religion 
to scoffing and raillery, as most of the sot-disant philosophers of 
that most ignorant, yet insolent and presumptuous school, for 
which he had so strange a predilection;—he was, like Julian, a per- 
severing and ingenious persecutor of the Church, displacing all 
those whose talents and learning rendered the cause of religion 
respectable in the eyes of the world, and observing, with vigilant 
malice, the movements of all who professed the Christian faith, 
And the favour which was then withdrawn from the deserving, 
was proffered freely to any foes of religion, however disgraceful 
their conduct and character might be. Voltaire, Maupertius, 
d’Argens, and the infamous cynic La Mettrie, basked in the sun- 
shine of royalty, and Bahrdt, of whom we shall have occasiun to 
speak presently, was received with the most flattering attentions 
by Zedlitz the minister, whose prolonged authority was in a high 
degree detrimental to the interests of morality and religion. 

Such were the influences at that time at work in the heart of 
the German people, preparing the way for a general national 
apostacy. A philosophy in which dry formal “dogmatism had 
abolished all living truth; a clergy narrow- minded and perse- 
cuting in their orthodoxy, or secretly unfaithful to their sacred 
trust : theological learning without piety; mysticism without 
learning, ingenuity, or common sense : readers chilled, deadened 
and perverted by the study of English deists and semi-deistical 
divines : a nobility thoroughly contaminated by the contagion of 
Parisian vice, and fancying themselves men of taste and elegance, 
because they had followed the easy examples of licentious profli- 
gacy: the studious youth in general dissatisfied with the present, 
and looking forward with feverish anxiety for a new and totally 
different intellectual nutrimeut:—Such was the state of things 








* Thank heaven we have no synonym for the word as yet. Our clergy have not 
yet been branded with such a nickname. 
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when there appeared a man who resumed, in his own strangely 
blended nature, most of the faults, and by his talents supplied 
many of the wants, of the time—we speak of Semler. 

‘There are two kinds of writers at all important epochs of in- 
tellectual reformation or transition, who for very different reasons 
attract the attention of a philosophic student of humanity. The 
former, like a Socrates, a Plato, or a Bacon, are elevated by their 
comprebensive and powerful intellect far above the misty and 
varying currents that disturb the lower atmosphere of thought ; 
they stand, as it were, upon an inaccessible height, from which 
they command an extensive view of all that has been achieved by 
their predecessors for the amelioration of man’s condition, moral 
and intellectual, and appreciate all that is true and enduring in 
their discoveries: men who form the central point between the 
past and the future—who see with the prophetic eyes of genius, 
and direct the attention of their intellectual successors to the paths 
by which they can most speedily and surely attain the one grand 
object of noble minds, the improvement of their fellow-creatures. 
A mind of kindred feeling, though far inferior in power, and con- 
centration of purpose, will see in their works the whole scheme 
of humanity, and those names will shine with permanent and in- 
creasing splendour so long as a single heart beats with love for 
his brethren. But the other species, though infinitely less at- 
tractive, offers several inducements for attentive observation. They 
are men who, without self-consistency or internal elevation, con- 
vey a tolerably just idea of their epoch by following its tendencies, 
by reflecting its prejudices, by sympathizing with its defects, by 
combining in themselves most of its characteristics for good and 
evil. Such men are generally remarkable for extensive desultory 
reading ; for considerable ingenuity in working out details ; for a 
rapid, though superficial, comprehension of all phenomena of 
mere temporary interest; and above all, for unconnected and 
impotent attempts to realize their vague conceptions. England 
at the present day abounds in writers of this kind, who are fostered 
by the general development of certain faculties, by a brilliant but 
very incomplete education, which produces a dazzling effect, set 
off by a facility of style acquired so easily in a literary community 
remarkable for its graceful mediocrity. As we do not wish to 
rouse the susceptibie feelings of the irritabile genus, we forbear 
to instance one or two of this class, but have have said enough to 
show in what sense we consider Semler as a personification of 
the German rationalist—not as the author, the head or the cause, 
but as a fair and complete specimen. 

[t is but just to state that Semler was a man of pious senti- 
ment, educated in the Christian faith, and thinking as a Christian 
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whenever his wounded affections recalled his wandering spirit to 
the only source of consolation. The faithful description of his 
feelings on the death of a beloved daughter excites a strong inte- 
rest for the man, and should teach us to judge of his aberrations 
with charity, though it ought not to blind us to the tendency of 
his writings. Standlin, in a. D. 1791, was well aware of that ten- 
dency; in his excellent work entitled “ Kritik des Systems der 
Christlichen Religion,” p. 342, he says, “ Semler’s dogmatic 
writings appear to me in fact to contain all the germs of theo- 
logical scepticism, however little he may have been conscious of 
the fact.” We do not entirely agree with Tholuck’s appreciation 
of Semler’s character, and shall not hesitate to appropriate his 
facts and reasoning is far as they coincide with our own. 

The writings of Baumgarten in early life produced a great 
effect upon Semler, and prepared his mind for the unsteady 
scepticism we have alluded to; nor was the philosophy of Wolf 
neglected by the young scholar, although without any abiding in- 
fluence upon his fickle character. From the unlimited atheism of 
French sciolists, he was preserved partly by his religious edu- 
cation; partly by his natural aversion to light and gay literature, 
in which the superficial tribe who followed in the wake of Parisian 
infidelity conveyed their deleterious principles. The learned 
Bayle is the only French writer to whom he alludes frequently, 
and whose work he strangely considered as an excellent prepa~ 
ration for theologicai studies,—a most perilous experiment for 
an unregulated imagination and unsettled principles. He read 
also with intense interest the Commentary of Whitby, a very 
learned but most unspiritual work, and the eccentric Whiston, 
whose critical labours he had attacked in one of his earliest pub- 
lications, “ Vindiciw plurium precipuarum lectionum Codicis 
Graci N. T. adversus Gulielmum Whistonum, Hal. 1750. The 
religious opinions which still survived in that transitional epoch, 
prevented his forming a system of consistent neologism, and in- 
duced him to frame a plan, so peculiary the expression of his 
idiosyncrasy, that it suited few among his cotemporaries, and was 
the cause that, notwithstanding his extensive reputation, he founded 
no school, and left no successor. 

We have spoken of his disposition as the principal cause of 
his peculiarities. In his autobiography, Lebenbeschreibung, 
Th. i. p. 70, he speaks of his remarkably sanguine temperament, 
and Tholuck, who is somewhat addicted to physiological specu- 
lations, considers this in combination with a certain meanness and 
poverty of spirit (which he calls Spiessbiirgerlichkeit) as a suffi- 
cient explanation of them. 

“ Here,” says Tholuck, “ we find not that serious and thoughtful spirit 
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which in its desire to unveil the enigma of the present and the past, 
pauses reverentially before the ways of science, to consider which may 
conduct him most readily to bis goal, and to pursue it with that caution 
produced by the longing for the fixed, unvarying Truth, and with that 
sacred earnestness which proceeds from the consciousness that he stands 
before the sanctuary of humanity. Semler was a helluo librorum, who 
said with Logan, ‘I love to smell better than to eat.’ Without system 
or method he read now Selden de Diis Syriis, now Brentius and Schnep- 
pius ; then pursued the alchymist traditions in the Cosmographia of 
Neander, and in Theophrastus Paracelsus; now laboriously investigated 
Vossius on the Septuagint, and Richard Simon on the Old and New 
Testament, or the scholastic Quodlibetarii and Quidlibetarii, or attempted 
to digest the enthusiastic ravings of a Weigel and « Guttmann.” 


There are indeed intellects so penetrating and comprehensive 
that from the most dissimilar and discordant materials they can 
elicit sparks of universal truth, but the generality of readers of 
this cast fritter away their time and talents in vain attempts to 
acquire the omne scibile. We believe that many scholars who have 
thus misused their natural powers, have read with a painful thrill 
the keen words of Pindar. Os bs Sidaxr’ eyes edyvos avnp AAAor 
arn mvewy oumor arpexes Kate eBa mods pupiay A’ apeTuUy aTEASE vow 
ysveras. N. Carm. 3, 70, ed. Heyne, Oxon. We continue Tho- 
luck’s remarks, 


“ In Semler we find nothing but interesting notices; with all his sa- 
gacity in isolated facts and observations, he is but an empty headed fel- 
low. As is frequently the case with sanguine temperaments he is rich 
in happy remarks, but separate flashes of summer lightning are not day- 
light. He had no power of combination or concentration. Such is his 
character as a student. But Semler was also a remarkably vain man, 
elated beyond bounds by the applause of his cotemporaries, depressed 
even to despondency by every unfavourable review. 

We shall form a pretty correct opinion of the man if to these 
characteristics we add that his soul was without power of imagi- 
nation, without depth of feeling or elevation of ideas, moving ever 
and only in the lower regions of thought, and all these defects 
exaggerated and confirmed by the deadening effects of a life 
wasted in petty intrigues and miserable squabbles. 

We are obliged to pass over the interesting notices given by 
our author of Semler’s education and gradual formation, although 
replete with instruction and warning, and proceed to indicate the 
general result of his labours in the several departments of theolo- 
gical learning. We must at the same time beg our readers not 
to be surprised by any inconsistencies or direct self-contradic- 
tions in his unconnected declarations. It is precisely the uncom- 
mon variableness of doctrine which he endeavours to demonstrate. 
Not penetrating into the heart of faith, never guided by the internal 
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light which is ever refused to the shallow and vain, he sees nothing 
in religion but contradictions and differences, and boldly hazards 
the extraordinary assertion that all possible opinions in the Church 
are fair and satisfactory, provided that Christianity conduces to 
what he calls moral improvement. 
The first department in which he introduced his plan of reform, 
a word sadly misemployed in more branches than one of the great 
science of humanity, was biblical criticism. In early life he had 
displayed great ingenuity in two academical dissertations on the 
works ascribed to Macarius (which however sufficiently indicated 
the character of the man to a shrewd observer), and threw himself 
with unbounded and filial reverence into the arms of Breitinger 
the Swiss critic, who had rendered great services to the critical 
student by his edition of the Septuagint and various other works. 
We have not at present the intention or opportunity of estimating 
his character as a philologist, but confine ourselves to the consider- 
ation of his influence upon later rationalists. In the first place 
he shows the greatest levity in altering the received text, and 
whenever manuscripts vary, or words occur not evidently indis- 
pensable to the sense, is apt to reject them upon slight or no au- 
thority as mere glosses—a very dangerous proceeding, of which 
many instances are adduced by Tholuck. In more general criti- 
cism his doctrinal errors are equally conspicuous. He defends 
with great learning and talent the right of the early reformers to 
investigate the canon of Scripture, and claims the same privilege 
for himself and his cotemporaries. But how does he avail bim- 
self of this unquestionable privilege? By an assumption which 
none but fanatics, or artful sceptic s, are in the habit of making. 
In his work on the Free Inquiry into the Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment, p. 36, he says “ the peculiar proof of the divine origin of a 
book is the internal conviction of the truths therein contained ;” 
that is, the fides divina, which is otherwise termed the testimony 
of the Spirit in the heart of the believer. Following this convic- 
tion, which of course is entirely subjective, and varying according 
to the faith, sense, judgment and honesty of the individual, and 
which we may easily suppose was of a very peculiar character in 
such a mind, he quietly rejects the Song of Solomon, Ruth, Ezra, 
Nehemiah and Esther, and the books of ‘Chronicles; and considers 
the authenticity of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings and Daniel as 
very questionable. As to the Pentateuch he refers to bis favour- 
ites, Simon and Vitringa, who had proved forsooth that these books, 
and Genesis more especially, were composed of different materials 
of uncertain antiquity, and thought it probable that the original work 
was lost during the Captivity, and recomposed by Ezra. As these 
sweeping hypotheses were nowise the result of critical or histori- 
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cal research, but merely proceeding from a distaste to the books 
themselves, we may readily conceive how vast a field was opened 
for more hardy and unscrupulous followers. The same wild and 
impious course was adopted with the New Testament, and there 
seems no reason why any and every portion of Scripture upon the 
same principle should not be rejected at the discretion of any in- 
dividual, if unsatisfactory to his fastidious taste. We must also 
take into consideration the prodigious effect produced by the 
writings and authority of Semler upon the new-fangled system of 
biblical interpretation and commentaries, of which, under the 
somewhat pedantic appellation of Exegesis, the Germans were a 
few years since so proud, and which indeed tinged very deeply 
the works of a late very learned and influential prelate, and cer- 
tain distinguished authors in our own country. ‘This exegesis 
depends principally upon one leading idea of Semler, which, as it 
was blended with a certain portion of truth, was singularly per- 
suasive, viz. that all the contents of the Bible, prophetic, miracu- 
lous or doctrinal, are essentially modified by circumstances of time 
and locality, and can only be understood when those circum- 
stances are correctly appreciated. As corollaries of this mischiev- 
ous proposition we are informed that all precepts and dogmas 
are equally liable to variation, and that they must be interpreted 
into the sounder philosophical language of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, before they can be applicable to these enlightened times ; 
and therefore that a judicious abridgment of the Bible, with a 
sound exegetical commentary, reducing the book of the Spirit as 
nearly as possible to a system of pure Deism, was the most desi- 
rable means of religious instruction, It is true that Semler’s own 
method of explaining the effects of local and temporal influences 
was far from being generally adopted, owing partly to the insta- 
bility of his views and partly to the facility of unlimited novelty 
of accommodation, which every hungry student hoped to present 
in a more attractive and more saleable form; and that his para- 
phrases were soon disused and superseded owing to his very in- 
elegant, unreadable Latinity (for which by the way the German 
theologians are generally remarkable); yet the foundation was 
laid upon which De Wette, Rosenmiller, Paulus, Ammon, 
Bretschneider &c. have erected the glittering ice-palace of Neology. 
In doctrines we may easily imagine the result of Semler’s la- 
bours. He considers all the peculiar and vital dogmas of Christi- 
anity are mere accommodations to Jewish prejudices, little more 
than local ideas, under which he does not hesitate to include the 
colossal idea of the Kingdom of God. According to Semler the 
awful Jehovah is but a national Deity, the terms Mediator, Re- 
deemer, Justification no longer intelligible, and all the good that 
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is to be derived from revelation is a general improvement of man’s 
moral condition, With infinite self-complacency, which our rea- 
ders have doubtless been often amused with in the shallow scep- 
tics of ordinary society, Semler looks down upou those who, as 
he asserts, are more anxious that a man “ de diabolis bene multa 
credat, quam ut insignes leges amoris studiossissime observave- 
rint.” 

But the department in which above all others the immense 
reading of this eccentric man produced the greatest effect was ec- 
clesiastical history; and here we cannot but express our regret 
that so little has hitherto been accomplished by our learned and 
orthodox divines: it is disgraceful to a Christian country to 
have no standard work on this important subject, but we hope 
and believe that ere long the want will be satisfied. As to Sem- 
ler we may easily imagine the bitterness and ingenuity of his at- 
tacks upon Catholic orthodoxy. ‘These are the terms in which 
he speaks of the Christian writers of the two first centuries. 


“* The sources of most ideas prevalent at that time were far from ge- 
nuine, the Alexandrine version, and many spurious Greek apocryphal 
writings, full of fanatic ideas and dreamy absurdities. It is particularly 
to be regretted that scarcely anything remains of the so-caLLep heretic 
writings. From many fragments it is easily seen that they must have 
been much better worth reading than the wretched treatises of the Ca- 
tholic parties.” 

As Semler was entirely devoid of that penetrating intellect, 
which discerns under the mask of apparent and superficial oppo- 
sition internal unity wherever it exists, he is totally without sym- 
pathy for such spirits as ‘Tertullian, Augustine, Bernhard or Tho- 
mas Aquinas. Every phenomenon is explained and judged ac- 
cording to the opinions of his own age and country; and with a 
wanton levity, which we grieve to see in some of our own theolo- 
gians, he treats as absurd fanatics all who preached chastity and 
celibacy to the licentious Greek, and with zeal, whether wise or 
unwise, certainly excusable in a period of the most corrupt 
self-indulgence, mortified the flesh with its lusts in solitary re- 
tirement. ‘The general effect of Semler’s labours in Church his- 
tory is thus ingeniously and most truly described by Tholuck. 


** As in this branch of theology he was ever rich in novel discoveries, 
and frequently produced interesting facts from sources inaccessible to 
others, his writings on ecclesiastical and doctrinal history were exten- 
sively studied, and in those who read them carefully, as well as in those 
who had a merely superficial acquaintance with them, the general im- 
pression was, how astoundingly ill off the Church was until the time 
when the illuminating spirit (die Aufklirung) waved her torch, bow 
very little good had been effected by Christianity through so many ages, 
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and how many wrong-headed enthusiasts had acquired an illustrious re- 
putation in theology. ‘Ihe natural consequences among the young and 
enthusiastic was a general dislike and contempt for the study of the 
fathers and history of the Church.” 

In England we are well aware that the same feeling prevailed, 
though not to the same extent, but there are strong symptoms of a 
happy change. Without an intimate acquaintance with the writ- 
ings of the ‘Fathers, even the less talented among them, it is im- 
possible fully to appreciate the transforming and renovating effects 
of Christianity upon the heart of man; without a very different 
knowledge of Church history than can be acquired from the cold 
Mosheim, or the bigoted Milner, or the desultory Jortin, an 
entirely false idea of our national worship and the relation in 
which we stand to the great Christian communities of Europe 
must necessarily prevail. In Germany also the first rays of a 
second dawn are tinging the atmosphere of thought, and ere 
long we trust that such things as these will be for ever forgotten 
in the fulness of a purer light. 

We have dwelt thus long upon the character of the “ immor- 
tal Semler”—as he is called by an author of no trifling authority 
in this country—for two reasons. First, because the opinion of a 
man like Tholuck is sufficient to prove that the severe judgment 
passed by Mr. Rose in his valuable work “ on the State of Pro- 
testantism in Germany,” p. 72—88, is not to be attributed to 
national prejudices or narrow views, as has been rashly asserted ; 
and secondly, because we consider that in Semler are shown very 
fairly the tendencies of neological scepticism in a mind not to- 
tally divested of pious sentiments. ‘lo enable our readers to 
judge of their ultimate consequences upon the heart and intellect, 
we must give a concise account of the notorious Bahrdt, of all 
the leaders of this school the most remarkable for his talents and 
for his unbounded profligacy. Expelled from Leipzig, where he 
had been private teacher of theology, on account of a disgraceful 
transaction with a common prostitute, from Giessen for hetero- 
doxy, and lastly driven from his position as superintendent at 
Diirkheim, in the Principality of Leiningen-Dachsburg, by the 
decree of the imperial court, and the pursuit of his creditors, this 
martyr of the truth, as he calls himself, fled to Halle, a. p. 1779. 
In other countries of Germany at that time the laws still forbad 
the promulgation of opinions avowedly sceptic, but Prussia of- 
fered an open field to every innovation, a fact to be attributed 
not merely to the inclinations of its sovereign, but to the charac- 
ter of the people, who generally take the lead in all great intel- 
lectual movements of the German nation. We are indeed happy 
to state that Prussia has of late years partly atoned for her past 
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offences by a school of profoundly learned and orthodox divines, 
but at the time when Babrdt visited Halle it was the citadel of 
rationalism. Its professors seem to have been strangely per- 
plexed by his arrival; his disgraceful conduct in private life pre- 
vented them from receiving him with open approbation ; although 
it is very probable that his extraordinary talents, easy elocution, 
and lively wit, all devoted to the great object of their existence, 
the beating down the strong hold of antiquated prejudices, and 
erection of the glittering edifice of intellectual pride, inclined 
them to look with secret complacency upon their brilliant, but 
suspicious ally. Teller, at any rate, and the minister Zedlitz, 
were elevated by their position above all such trifling scruples, 
although the latter warned him seriously of the necessity of ob- 
serving decency at least, lest people should imagine that the dis- 
coveries of the exegetical school were founded rather upon the 
desires of the heart than the conclusions of the understanding: 
an expression remarkable for the consciousness of unsound prin- 
ciples which it betrays. In depicting the rapid progress of in- 
fidelity in the heart of the man, we must apprise our readers 
that it is a true, though highly coloured portraiture of the feeling 
at work among the youths of the Universities. Bahrdt began his 
studies by the Dogmatik of Crusius, then much decried for their 
mystic orthodoxy, and a superficial tinge of devotion, or, at any 
rate, correct opinions imbued his youthful spirit at Halle. But 
very transient was their effect upon one who regarded all attain- 
ments only as a means of gratifying a pampered vanity. He 
describes in lively colours the bright illumination of his mind 
. when from the lectures of Fischer he first discovered that a dic- 
tum probans, a clear and decisive text upon the most important 
doctrines, might be explained away or rejected as spurious. On 
arriving at Giessen he asserts that he had lost nothing of his 
orthodoxy except the doctrine of the Trinity, original sin, and the 
Lutheran doctrine of consubstantiation. In this university he suc- 
ceeded in discarding the belief in the reconciliation of man with 
God through Christ; and, as he informs us, in consequence of 
an afternoon conversation with a thorough free-thinker, happily 
transformed the doctrine into a scheme of moral amelioration. 
The full light however burst upon his awakened spirit at Halle. 
Semler’s writings overthrew all belief in the inspiration of 
Scripture, and the last faint struggles of the apostate to re- 
tain a vague faith in revelation, on the ground that Christ could 
by no possibility have discovered by his unassisted reason so per- 
fect a system of morality, were quieted by Eberhard, who satis- 
factorily proved to the willing neophyte that Christ had taught no 
essential truth, which had not previously been declared by So- 
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crates. But Bahrdt’s own description of his final conversion is 
too characteristic and too instructive to be omitted. 


** My soul now fell into its last fermentation : the impressions of edu- 
cation yet struggled within—but without power. Reason forced her 
way onwards with might. She stormed me with Semler’s facts and 
Eberhard’s possibilities. At present there wanted only a sensation to 
set the understanding upon its legs, that it might run off with the last 
bundle of prejudices, and fling it in the sea of oblivion. The sensation 
came. I remember no more on what occasion | was arguing some point 
against Trapp on the ground that his assertion appeared to me opposed 
to divine revelation. Enough: Trapp, in whose presence I happened 
thus perhaps, for the first time, to profess a belief in revelation, of 
which he certainly had expected to find no trace in so clear a head as 
mine, burst out into so hearty a laugh, cried out with so gennine an ac- 
cent of good-humoured surprise : *‘ Heigh, heigh, the sensible Bahrdt be- 
lieves in revelation. O Biittner, do listen,’ (Biittner was talking to 


some of the company,) ‘ Babrdt is still a believer. Then sounded the 
knell of my faith. I was ashamed.” 


It is not our intention to follow this heartless, unprincipled in- 
fidel through the disgraceful scenes of a life passed in a tavern, 
kept by himself, where he turned his great talents to a double ac- 
count, as ministers of his vanity and support of his reckless ex- 
travagance and licentiousness—or at the head of a secret society 
of illuminati professing and disseminating opinions nearly akin 
to those of Owenism—or in prison, where for a short time he 
underwent the due penalty of his ribald calumnies. Nor can we 
dwell upon his fearful sufferings in the last days of a mispent 
existence, terminated by a loathsome disease the consequence of 
his own debaucheries. ‘The history is fraught with awful warn- 
ings, but touched upon chords too deep toned for the pages of any 
but a religious publication, We can only say that the fears ex- 
pressed by Mr. Rose, p. 195, are fully warranted by the profli- 
gacy of the students of that time as described by Tholuck. 

With a brief survey of the state of the German universities 
under these influences we conclude our notice of this interesting 
work. At Frankfort we meet with two well-known professors, 
Tollner and Steinbart, the first appointed in 1756, the latter suc- 
ceeded in 1774, and taught there until the commencement of the 
present century. Tollner advanced with slow but certain step 
on the path of “rationalism ; ; he never openly abjured the truths of 
Christianity it is true, but he evidently considered it beneficial 
only so far as it confirmed and extended the truths of natural 
religion, and their influence upon the happiness of mankind. But 
Steinbart receives from the neological journals an approving 
admiration, which sufficiently indicates the character of his writ- 
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ings. ‘ No man,” says the Kirchen und Ketzer-Almanack, 
“ has overthrown and annihilated so many idols of the Church 
system. His predecessors were satisfied with attacking isolated 
errors, yet with a reserve that disguised their real system. This 
man has not merely demolished the old house, but he has erected 
a new palace in its room.” Of Konigsberg, Grieswald, and 
Breslau we have little to say, as the professors, following the 
same course, are little known in England. At Duisburg the 
learned Grimm led the way to Neologism, and Krummacher, 
whose later productions are so popular here, commenced life 
under the same banners. But the influence of Berlin is too im- 
portant to be passed over hastily, Within the period we are 
considering the names of Berliner and unbeliever were synonym- 
ous, and the opinions then prevalent are thus powerfully described 
by Oetinger, a. pv. 1777. “ They of Berlin know nothing of the 
Lord of Glory ; they are bewildered with the vapouring presump- 
tion of the Leibnitzian philosophy; they know nothing of the 
grace of God, nothing of man as he draws near in spirit to the 
throne of grace;” in short, of any doctrine that distinguishes 
Christianity from Deism, or that cannot by some logical artifices 
be resolved into the principles of common reason. Now we 
must remember that Berlin was the centre of German nationality ; 
that its professors, in learning, talent, above all in refinement of 
manners and the graces of social intercourse, gave the tone to 
Prussia and all Germany. Here Sack, Teller, Spalding, in con- 
junction with the chief counsellor of the consistory, Dietrich, 
established the neological system thoroughly. In the case of a 
preacher at Gielsdorf, who avowed his belief that the Scriptures 
were not the word of God—that morality is distinct from religion 
as heaven from earth—that Jesus was the greatest naturalist—that 
his resurrection, as a mere occurrence, is wholly unconnected with 
doctrine, and that Moses was a deceiver,—the tribunal under Die- 
trich’s presidence pronounced that the man if not a Lutheran, 
was to be considered asa Christian preacher! It would be super- 
fluous to adduce more proofs of the state of religion at Berlin. 
Gottingen was not far behind in the race. Rationalism was 
not taught in any university so barefacedly as by Eichhorn, and as 
the professors were men of extraordinary learning, its influence 
was tremendous. At its first foundation it boasted of Mosheim, 
Michaelis, and Heilmann, who certainly did very much to pave 
the way for their successor, J. D. Michaelis more especially. 
He appears to have been utterly devoid of pious sentiments, (by 
no means an universal failing in German theologians—for there 
are many like Semler, in whose hearts a religious education and 
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moral life have preserved some seeds of faith uncorrupted by the 
venom of scepticism,) and although he strenuously defends the 
outworks of revealed religion, he is regardless or unconscious of 
the wounds rankling within. As Tholuck happily expresses 
himself, “ Eichhorn did no more than strip the theology of the 
homo naturalis of the skin of supernaturalism, in which she 
moved so awkwardly, and presented her to the public without 
disguise.” At Jena we meet with Paulus, Augusti, and Henke, 
whose popular history of the Church is principally composed 
with the view of displaying the mischiefs of dogmatic orthodoxy, 
and we are sorry to hear that it is much read at ‘present in Bruns- 
wick, At Erlangen the well-known Rosenmiller, who in his 
late Compendium of the Commentaries on Isaiah has changed the 
form only of his exposition, retaining all the opinions denounced 
by Mr. Rose. At Kiel, Marburg, “Giessen, &c. more or less 
openly the same opinions are promulgated, and to close our long, 
and, we fear, tedious enumeration, nearly all the educational 
institutions of northern Germany, schools, gymnasia, universities, 
and pulpits, are occupied and administered by men to whom the 
very name of vital religion is odious, who treat its dogmas with 
supercilious contempt, or assault them with frantic hatred. 

We cannot dismiss the subject without a few words upon the 
possible consequences of this extraordinary fermentation in the 
spirit of Germany. We are profoundly convinced that all great 
events, however terrible or pernicious in their immediate effects 
upon the agents themselves, and their misled cotemporaries, tend 
ultimately to the instruction and benefit of humanity. With all 
the evil the voluminous, ingenious, and erudite works of the 
most distinguished neologians, have, we think, already produced 
much good; they have thoroughly shaken and sounded every 
stone of the Church of Christ; they have removed some rubbish 
that had accumulated in the outcourts; they have demolished 
many tasteless decorations added in later ages; but, above all, 
by their impotent and frustrated assaults they have demonstrated 
to the candid observer the adamantine s‘rength of the fabric. 
For the offenders this unforeseen and unwished-for result of 
course offers no excuse, but very different degrees of blame attach to 
the leaders and followers of the movement. We believe also that 
when religion, as it most assuredly must do, regains its undis- 
puted sway over the hearts of the nation, the causes of their late 
defection will be carefully and cautiously examined, and feel cer- 
tain that all men of judgment will then admit the absolute neces- 
sity of adopting the form of Church government instituted by the 
Apostles, and which alone can expect the support promised 
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by the Founder to his faithful people. The admirable work of 
Mr. Maurice on the Kingdom of Christ will best explain our 
meaning. We have indeed been informed, and as we believe on 
good authority, that the King of Prussia, whose predilection for 
our Church government and beautiful Liturgy i is here justly appre- 
ciated, has expressed an intention of applying to the Bishop of 
London to ordain ministers who may form the groundwork of an 
establishment in that nation upon the same principles as our pure 
Church. Such an opportunity of extending the influence of 
truth must be peculiarly gratifying to the feelings of that excel- 
lent prelate to whom no less than eighty-three churches in his 
own important divcese owe their existence, a fact unprecedented 
in the annals of episcopacy, and who, by relinquishing the critical 
studies in which he stood pre-eminent, to devote his splendid 
talents and indefatigable energies to the defence and dissemina- 
tion of the Christian faith, has assured to himself an undying 
name among the benefactors of mankind. Nor ought this to be 
less satisfactory to every member of the Church, which, by its 
unvarying doctrines, based upon the rock of ages, its establish- 
ments formed upon the model of primitive Christianity, and its 
consecration derived through an uninterrupted succession from 
the Apostles, has won so valuable a testimony. Fervent should 
be the prayers of every Englishman for the success of this noble 
undertaking. In the interim the conflict is stoutly waged by our 
author, with a few truehearted allies. Numerous indeed and des- 
perate are his antagonists; and once more we call ‘upon our coun- 
trymen, whose ancestors, as we have seen, are in a bigh degree 
responsible for the past, and who are themselves so deeply in- 
terested in the future of Germany, to cheer the faithful band 
with their sympathy, and to second their efforts by an effectual 
and zealous co-operation. 
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Art. VIIL.—1. Letters, Literary and Political, on Poland ; com- 
prising Observations on Russia and other Sclavonian Nations 
and ‘lrvibes. Edinburgh: 1823. 

2. Insurrection of Poland in 1830-31, and the Russian Rule 
preceding it since 1819. By S. B. Gnorowski, London: Jas. 
Ridgway. 1839. 

8. Historya, Literatary Polskie} przez Bentkowskiego. War- 
szawa. (History of Polish Literature, by Bentkowski.) 

We can hardly be expected to do full justice to the important 

subject under consideration in the above notices, in the narrow 

limits prescribed to us: we can only hope to awaken the interest 
of our readers, by presenting to their attention a general outline 
of Polish literature. ‘This we shall divide into five periods, not 
because such a division is natural—since the life of a nation is 
not like a thread which may be cut asunder and again united,— 
but for the sake of establishing certain prominent points, from 
which a better survey of the whole may be taken. Our first pe- 
riod will embrace nearly four centuries, from the introduction of 

Christianity (964) to the foundation of the University of Cracow 

(1337). ) 
The dawn of literature in all countries is usually marked by 

poetic compositions; but if under this appellation are to be 

classed written productions alone, the inference must be that the 

Poles possessed no poet at all during this long period. The 

case is, however, widely different, for although Poland had not at 

that time any verse writers, yet at no subsequent epoch perhaps 
was that country more eminently rich in poetry. In order to 
judge of a nation’s poetry, we must first learn how to feel it. 

The unassisted eye cannot separate the sun’s beam into its ele. 

ments; and the same observation is applicable to thought, which 

also has its own prism, through which images of the world are 
refracted on the mind in rays of poetry. 

The Poles of ancient times, after their struggles in the field or 
in the senate were over, had little upon which to vent the activity 
of their spirit. Having abandoned the toils of trade and the pur- 
suits of art to foreigners, the nobles felt a continual craving for 
active occupation and diversion. Agriculture was not with them 
an object of study, but of amusement,—a result of their love of 
nature. The aspect of fields, and forests and rivers, excited in 
them more peaceful, but not less profound emotions than the 
tumult of a battle or an election. When not engaged in these, 
the nobles, having no domestic occupation, passed their time in 
visiting or receiving their friends and kindred, for the purposes of 
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amusement or discussion. On such occasions he who had the 
talent of tale-telling played an important part, and the emulation 
which this circumstance inspired was the cause of the art being 
so cultivated that many individuals attained in it to a considerable 
degree of perfection. Mere facts being found insufficient to cap- 
tivate the attention of the listeners, the narrator called imagination 
to his aid, and thus wondrous tales were multiplied, and their 
authors in fact composed poetry without being conscious of it. 
Hence arose a class of extempore oral poets, of a character alto- 
gether peculiar to Poland. They bore no affinity to the youthful 
troubadours or minstrels of other lands, who, with the guitar or 
lute in their hand, recited songs, frequently composed by others, 
on some foreign warrior, or the legend of a mysterious princess, 
visiting baronial castles to obtain some boon from their posses- 
sors. ‘These early bards of Poland were grave nobles wearing 
long mustachios, who in the assembly of their equals, candidates 
like themselves for the throne, recited at the banquet their own 
compositions, recording events of domestic life, local histories, 
and anecdotes of persons actually present, whilst their compa- 
nions drank, laughed or disputed round them, and the numerous 
attendants, distinguished by a variety of titles, received these nar- 
ratives with tumultuous applause. ‘The picturesque scene was 
still further enlivened by the grotesque appearance of revellers in 
strange costumes of divers colours, with half-shaven heads, and 
swords and girdles resplendent with gems, whilst young men, 
mounted on magnificent chargers, exercised themselves under the 
eyes of the guests in various warlike sports, riding the ring or 
displaying their dexterity in cutting off the heads of wooden or 
paper figures, representing infidels, ‘To these men, whose exist- 
ence may be said to have been one uninterrupted festival, the 
slightest meditation was a fatigue, and to this may be traced the 
absence of literary productions. 

Such men cared nought for posterity, singing, to use the ex- 
pression of an early Polish author, for themselves only the events 
appertaining to themselves. In their disregard of the illusion 
called fame, their boundless enjoyment of the present, how much 
vigour of mind was there, how much poetry ! 

Even in our days one of these poets of the ancient time has 
again appeared, Priuce Radziwill, Palatine of Wilno, enjoyed 
as an oral poet greater celebrity than any of his contemporary 
authors, and his compositions, though never printed, were in the 
mouths of all. This nobleman, whom 12,000 soldiers acknow- 
ledged as their lord,—who, when required to swear allegiance to 
Catherine, told her ambassador that he would rather make the 
Empress a gift of his wide domains for pin money,—reciting his 
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marvellous tales with the gravity of a palatine, may furnish an 
idea of what oral poets must have been at the period in question. 

No festival was ever held without dances, which are also one 
of the national characteristics, and present a curious picture of 
Polish habits, Pre-eminent amongst these is the Polonaise, a 
dance suited to every age and station. It breathes no passion, 
but seems to be a triumphal procession. The most distinguished 
person of the company takes the lead, and this is termed reywodzic, 
to act a chief or king: it also bears an appellation signifying to 
act a marshal, owing to certain privileges being attached to this 
distinction which correspond to those of a diet marshal, Not- 
withstanding the respect paid to the leader, he may yet be de- 
posed by one of the dancers exclaiming odbiianego (retaken by 
force), under which manceuvre is designated the famous /iberum 
veto. ‘The leader then resigns the hand of his partner to the new 
pretender; each male dancer dances with the female of the couple 
next to him, so that the last in the order remains excluded, unless 
by calling odbiianego i in his turn, he places himself at the head of 
the dance. As however the too frequent exertion of this privi- 
lege would produce confusion, two means have been devised for 
averting the evil. Either the leader interposes his authority and 
terminates the dance, or the gentlemen, falling back, leave the 
ladies in the middle of the room, who continue dancing, selecting 
their partners, and excluding the disturbers of order; which pro- 
cess bears allusion to the confederacies formed for carrying into 
execution the decision of the majority. As the Polonaise is 
always accompanied by singing, it opens a field to oral poets, 
who on such occasions usually celebrate the merits of some dis- 
tinguished character or queen of beauty. In our own times 
Kosciuszko was once thus honoured. Foreigners have perverted 
the peculiar character of this dance, and not even in Poland can 
it now be seen with its true and original features, except occa- 
sionally in some small circle of intimate friends. 

The Cracowiak (la Cracovienne) is a more lively dance, and 
though in its figures it resembles the former, it is simpler, and 
indicates a less advanced state of society. It is however not so 
easy, as each dancer must also become a poet, and sing a couple 
of extempore verses. ‘The Cracowiak is much in vogue with the 
people in the vicinity of Cracow. Collections are made of these 
compositions, and they are highly esteemed in the literature of 
the country for their freshness of expression and vigour of 
thought. 

The Mazur or Mazurka, deriving its name from the province 
of Mazovia, is perhaps the most national, as well as one of the 
most graceful dances of Europe. Any young Pole im warlike 
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costume, and distinguished for boldness and amiability, soon be- 
comes the hero of this dance, It is as eminently martial as the 
two former, and allows a still freer scope for activity, a suitable 
expression of the ancient Polish freedom. In familiar circles it 
is also accompanied by singing; and thus the Mazurka furnished 
an opportunity to oral poets for recording the most remarkable 
events of the national history. Every one has probably heard of 
the celebrated “ Poland is not yet lost, while we live,” with which 
the Poles now advance to battle. 

The spirit of poesy pervaded the whole social frame, lending 
its hues to historical events, and transforming them into poetic 
legends. There wanted but a Homer to weave these into a 
Polish [liad ; and as attempts of this kind have been already 
made, perhaps this expectation may yet one day be realized. A 
heroine, though the reverse of the Grecian Helen, exists in 
Wanda, who, averse to unite herself with a foreigner in a mar- 
riage which would have entailed injury to her country, voluntarily 
perished in the Vistula; and her countrymen raised to her, as 
they have since to Kosciuszko, a mountain, as an enduring monu- 
meut. Such legends, together with the traditional songs common 
to all classes, have now become the palladium of nationality, 
which will be preserved in the memory of the people in defiance 
of every human effort to destroy it. ‘They are also considered the 
purest sources of Polish poetry. ‘The best modern authors have 
sought inspiration in them, and several collections of them have 
been made, to which attention has been powerfully awakened by 
the following eloquent lines by Mickiewicz. We rejoice in ap- 
pending such lines on popular song, which we have illustrated 
from the literature of the noble Swede in the present number, to 
the equally noble, though unhappy Pole :— 

I. 
** Tradition’s lore! thou ark of covenant 
Between the present and the by-gone years ! 
In thee the people shrine their hero’s arms, 
Their web of thought, their feelings’ early flowers. 
Still shalt thou ride unscathed, o’er stormy waves, 
So long as thine own people wrong thee not! 
Il. 
Song of the nations! Guardian of the fane 
Where the land’s treasur’d recollections dwell, 
The Archangel’s wings and mighty voice are thine, 
Nor dost thou lack the Archangel’s vengeful sword. 
Ill. 
The pictured records flames may yet consume, 
And armed robbers scatter holiest spoil ; 
But song shall live: it passes by the crowd, 
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And, from debased souls, that take no heed 
To feed it with regrets, wat'ring it with hope, 
To woods it flies, where perch’d on ruins grey 
It tells the hallowed tales of other times. 
Iv. 
If I could strike in other breasts the flame 
That glows in mine, and call again to life 
The forms of vanish’d greatness,—were it mine 
To rouse with thundering words my brethren’s hearts, — 
Stirred by their native songs, their hearts once more 
Should beat as beat the hearts of ancient days, 
The grandeur of past times should fire their souls, 
And for a moment they should live sublime 
As lived their fathers through life’s rolling years.” 


During this period, whilst the young nation was enjoying its 
tumultuous life, which may be designated as the heroic age of 
Poland, the introduction of Christianity prepared the way for 
civilization of a higher order. It was long, however, before the 
new religion gained an absolute ascendency, and the influence of 
the habits and ideas respectively appertaining to the ancient and 
new systems continued for ages to be nearly balanced. The 
slow progress of reform may be accounted for by the circum- 
stance of foreign priests having been the first teachers of the 
nation, through the medium of the Latin language, which has 
continued to be employed in the liturgy to the present day. The 
first national schools were established by two religious orders, 
the Benedictines and the Cistercians, about the end of the tenth 
century, previous to which writing seems to have been unknown 
in Poland. ‘The education furnished by these schools was con- 
fined to Latin; and the only monument of the Polish language 
bearmg the stamp of Christianity is a hymn addressed to the 
Virgin (Boga Rodzica), supposed to have been composed by 
St. Adalbertus towards the close of the tenth century. This 
hymn is famous in Polish annals, from being sung by the Poles 
on going to battle, and it is still chaunted in the cathedral of 
Gnesen in its original form. Casimir Sarbiewski made a Latin 
version of it, commencing “ Diva per latas celebrata terras.” In 
1325 the Diet of Leczyca passed a decree that no ecclesiastical 
| dignity should be conferred on a foreigner, and that no one should 
be appointed professor in the schools who was not acquainted 
with the national language; but notwithstanding these measures, 
Polish does uot appear to have made any scientific progress 
during this period. 

In the early part of the fourteenth century the Poles were ac- 
customed to resort for study to the universities of Padua, Bologna 
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and Paris, where some, owing to their great acquirements, were 
elected professors or rectors.. About that period also appeared 
the first national chroniclers, Martinus Gallus, Matthew Cholewa, 
Vincent Kadlubek, and Martinus Strzebski, whose works, writ- 
ten in Latin, although intermixed with fabulous stories, are the 
chief sources of Polish history. Contemporary with these was 
the celebrated Vitellio (Ciolek), who explained the theory of light 
long before the time of Newton. Montucla* does not deny this 
fact, but refers the original discovery of the system to Al-Hazen, 
a learned Arab of the twelfth century. Whether or not Vitellio 
consulted the Arabic MSS., it would be difficult now to ascer- 
tain, but it is an indisputable fact that he was the first who made 
the subject known in Europe. 

These few productions may be viewed as the dawn of learning 
in Poland, destined to brighten into day during the next period, 
which extends to 1622, at which epoch the Jesuits acquired uni- 
versal ascendency. 

The history of learning at this time is also that of the Univer- 
sity of Cracow, which fully deserves its ancient appellation of the 
Alma Mater et Nutrix Polonorum. Richly endowed by the 
mouarchs of the country, as well as by the munificence of private 
individuals, it was placed by the bulls of Urban V. and of Boni- 
face IX. on an equality with the other universities of Europe. 
It enjoyed great privileges, and the edifices belonging to it, like 
the temples of ancient Greece, were held sacred and inviolable. 
Students that had graduated there were considered noble in their 
own persons, and after twenty years of military or civil service; 
their nobility so acquired became hereditary, The authority of the 
university was not limited to its own students, but extended over 
all the schools in the country; over physicians, apothecaries, 

painters, printers, &c., and thus was not only a seat of learning, 
but exercised supreme magistracy over national education, the 
rector, on many occasions, enjoying precedence of all the other 
ministers of state. Under such favourable circumstances it soon 
became a nursery of enlightened men, and its renown for learning 
attracted to it students from Hungary, Bohemia, Germany, aud 
Sweden, each of which nations had its own Bursary. At one 
time, not fewer than 3000 pupils at inferior schools in Cracow 
were dependent on the university. Learning appears to have 
been held in great esteem, since the highest offices in the king- 
dum were occupied by distinguished men of letters. Royal 
princes did not consider it beneath their dignity to become candi- 
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dates for one of the degrees at the university, which were at the 
same time open to individuals of the humblest rank. 

Of the various branches of study, mathematics seem to have 
made the earliest progress. Albert Brudzewski, a pupil and sub- 
sequently a professor of the university, from the great number of 
his pupils who became celebrated, may be said to have founded 
a new school in this science. Foremost amongst these stands 
the immortal Nicolaus Copernicus (Kopernik), erroneously called 
a German by some foreign authors, principally females, both 
French and English.* He was born in 1473, of Polish parents, 
in the town of Thorn, where his father, a citizen of Cracow, had 
settled ten years previously. Having received the first rudiments 
of education at Rome, he was sent to the University of Cracow, 
and after completing his studies there, travelled into foreign coun- 
tries. On his arrival at Rome, he was appointed professor of 
mathematics, being then only in his twenty-seventh year, and the 
celebrity of his lectures soon gained him many pupils. He had 
also studied medicine, in which science he had taken a doctor’s 
degree at Padua; and his knowledge in this department must 
have been uncommon, since he was styled the Aésculapius of 
Polish physicians. On his return he spent five years at Cracow, 
engaged in astronomical observations, but quitted that city on his 
uncle, the Bishop of Warmia, placing him mm easy circumstances, 
by conferring on him the office of Canon of Warmia. Thence- 
forth he devoted himself exclusively to his favourite study, and as 
the fruit of his long meditations produced his work on the Revo- 
lutions of the Celestial Bodies, which makes an era in the civili- 
zation of Europe. His merit needs not to be recorded here, but 
we cannot refrain from paying tribute to his intellectual powers, 
by which alone he may be said to have penetrated with the naked 
eye into the depth of infinity. ‘The room in which he used to 
prosecute his observations still exists, measuring about seven 
yards, constructed without bricks, and now unprotected even by 
windows. Another room below, where he probably kept his 
mathematical instruments, is now inhabited by a Prussian officer 





* Madame de Stael in her ‘‘ Allemagne,” and Miss Martineau in her work entitled 
“* How to observe.” The circumstance of Copernicus having been born in Prussia, may 
have contributed to accredit this error. It should however be observed, that his birth- 
place lay in Western Prussia, called regal, which was an integrant part of Poland, 
and 30 distinguished in opposition to Eastern or Ducal Prussia, a tributary province to 
Poland. Further, Western Prussia continued a Polish province until the second par- 
tition, and its population was never German, but Polish or Lithuanian. The life of 
Copernicus was written, and his system ably expounded by John Sniadecki, rector of 
the university of Wilno. This wo:k bas been translated into the principal languages 
of Europe. Montucla probably perpetuated the error by stating that he was born at 
Thorn, in Prussia, taking the modern geographical division instead of the ancient. 
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of police. Monuments have been erected to his memory at va- 
rious times, but the most remarkable is that which was raised at 
Warsaw in 1830, by national subscription. It is the work of 
Thorwaldsen, and consists of a colossal figure of Copernicus, in 
a sitting posture, holding a sphere in his left hand, and a pair of 
compasses in his right; the head being adorned with a crown 
of seven stars. On one face of a marble pedestal are the words 
Nicolao Copernico, grata patria, and on the opposite one the 
same inscription in Polish. It is worthy of remark, that Coper- 
nicus, like Newton, was concerned in the coinage of his country, 
and wrote a treatise “ On the Organization of Polish Money.” 
In his time astronomical calendars, entirely free from astrological 
nonsense, were published at Cracow, which are still highly 
esteemed in Austria. Martin of Olkusz, also a disciple of Brod- 
zewski, composed, at the request of Leo X., a new Roman ca- 
lendar, but the death of that pontiff prevented its adoption. The 
reformed calendar, produced sixty-four years afterwards, under 
Gregory XIIL., does not differ in any respect from the calculations 
made by Martin of Olkusz. 

Matthew of Cracow was one of the most learned divines of his 
time, and was successively elected rector of the universities of 
Paris and Prague. His work drs Moriendi, published at Harlem 
(1440), belongs to the small number of books printed in xylo- 
types. His contemporary, Gregory of Sanok, was a distinguished 
philosopher, and according to the testimony of the historian Cal- 
limachus, worked a considerable reform of the prevailing taste in 
Polish literature. He accompanied King Ladislaus to Varna, 
and wrote an account of that expedition, which however was lost 
together with his philosophical works. Callimachus records 
some of his witty sayings, from which it appears that, long be- 
fore Bacon, he ridiculed the scholastic subtleties of Aristotle, 
calling them “ somnia vigilantium.” He was of opinion that the 
education of youth should commence with making them acquainted 
with poets and orators; and was very near being excommunicated 
by the Pope for his independent way of thinking. He died Arch- 
bishop of Leopol. John Dlugosz, who was tutor to the sons of 
King Casimir II[., wrote the annals of Poland in elegant Latin. 

At the very commencement of this period, we find some few 
compositions in the vernacular idiom, a part of the statute of 
Wislica (a collection of national laws drawn up under Casimir 
the Great), being written in Polish, as also some portions of the 
Scriptures, which were translated at the request of his grand- 
daughter Hedwiga, for her own private use. She also tried to 
introduce the national language into the church service, which 
would seem so bold an innovation by a queen renowned for piety, 
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as hardly to be credible, were it not a fact attested by several 
historians, that Polish was actually adopted partially by Catholic 
congregations, and generally used by those of the Greek persua- 
sion. Under the two last monarchs of the Jagellon dynasty, 
Polish came into general use, and was introduced at court, where 
the Italian and Latin languages had hitherto prevailed. It was 
even proposed at the council of Trent, that the church services, 
and even mass itself, should also be performed in the national 
language. Works of such sterling merit were now written in 
Polish in all branches of literature, as render this period deserv- 
ing of being styled the Augustan era, 

The Polish language, which seemed as if it had slumbered for 
ages, thus started forth at once in perfect correctness, elegance, 
and richness. Some authors are at a loss how to account for this 
phenomenon, forgetting that it had always been the language of 
domestic life, and had been constantly cultivated by the oral poets. 
The introduction of printing, accompanied by unshackled hberty 
of the press since 1539, and, above all, the Reformation, contri- 
buted greatly to the progress of the national language. Religious 
dogmas, which, until then, had been wrapped in secrecy, like the 
Egyptian mysteries, were disseminated amongst all classes through 
an intelligible medium, and now, for the first time, the pride of 
learning appealed to the unbiassed understanding of the people 
at large. 

The first original author who wrote in Polish was Ray of 
Naglowid, a Protestant. His prose writings are mostly of a 
philosophic cast, on subjects of morality, and eminently chaste 
in expression. He developes profound conceptions in a clear 
and graceful manner, as if he had modelled his style on that of 
Xenophon. His poetical compositions are less felicitous, being 
generally sententious and epigrammatic. Prosperous in his cir- 
cumstances, a favourite of King Sigismond Augustus, and so 
wealthy as to be able to build two towns, one of which bears his 
name, he was able to follow undisturbed the various impulses 
of his mind. At one time he translated the Psalms, for the gra- 
tification of the pious, and at another he produced his “ Models 
for Courtiers.” But his principal work is the “ Mirror of an 
Honest Man,” which may be considered as also that of the cus- 
toms, ideas and prejudices of his time. 

His contemporary Sebastian Klonowicz was surnamed the 
Sarmatian Ovid, from the facility with which he composed verses 
both in Latin and Polish, for which he seems to have been more 
remarkable than for poetic genius, His works allude to the ordi- 
nary occurrences of life, humour and satire being their prevailing 
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qualities, as may be inferred by their titles: “ The Boatman, or a 
Lrip to Dantzig ;” “ The Purse of Iscariot.” 

Far superior ‘to both these was John Kochanowski, considered 
as the father of Polish poets. He appears to have been the 
happiest of them all, for he refused the honours lavishly offered 
to him, and preferred remaining in bis quiet rural retreat, where 
he sung of love, of nature, and of his country. According to 
the custom of the Poles, he visited foreign countries during his 
youth, and in Italy became acquainted with Vida, whose poem 
on Chess he translated; and in France with the celebrated Ron- 
sard, whose poetry, once so popular, is now little thought of, 
whilst that of Kochanowski is still prized for its grace and ele- 
gance. He was a voluminous author. In Latin he wrote three 
books of elegies, which have lately been rendered into Polish by 
Brodzinski. He also introduced classical literature to the more 
general notice of his countrymen, by his excellent translations 
from Homer, Anacreon, Aratus,and Horace. His version of the 
Psalms was esteemed above all others, until the appearance of 
that by Karpinski, at a later period. Of his original poems in 
Polish, Treny or Laments, written on the premature death of his 
daughter Ursula, are the best, abounding in deep pathos and 
interwoven with all those feelings of which only the heart of a 
tender father is capable. The critics of his own day, influenced 
by the precepts of Horace, objected to his excursive freedom, 
but that which they condemned as a defect, he prized as the ad 
soul of poetry. In his poems called “ Fraszki, ” or “ Trifles,” 
displays the various emotions of his mind, produced by the con- 
templation of human life, and his unaffected witty sayings are 
familiar to all even at the present day. The general admiration 
felt for his genius and character, suggested to Niemcewicz the 
subject of a beautiful drama, in which he has idealized the life of 
Kochanowski. The scene in which his soul overflows in one of 
his laments, is deeply touching; and another, in which reapers 
bring him, with songs and music, the first fruits of their harvest, 
and in which he is represented as joining in their dance beneath 
the shade of a linden tree in his work yard, presents an admirable 
picture of primitive Polish manners. ‘Three pastoral poets, 
Simonewicz, Zimorowicz, and Gawinski, dwelt in the bosom of 
picturesque scenery, within sight of the Carpathian mountains. 
From the sloping hill-sides they beheld villages, fertile fields, 
mirror-like lakes and streams, ‘ whispering their lingering notes 
of sylvan music.” Hence they excelled in the imagery of pasto- 
ral life. 

Besides John Kochanowski, three other poets bore that name, 
two of whom were his brothers. Andrew Kochanowski pro- 
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duced an elegant version of Virgil’s AEneid ; and the translation 
of Tasso’s Jerusalem, by Peter, is considered a masterpiece of 
the Polish language. 

Numerous prose writers, Catholic and Protestant, belong to 
this period. Of these, the most eminent, Seklucyan and Wujek, 
both translators of the Bible ; Birkowski, a celebrated preacher ; 
Gornicki, Sirenius, Starowolski, and Orzechowski, who were all 
political writers of the highest merit. The latter wrote the reign 
of Sigismond Augustus. The labours of these men established 
the national language on a firm basis, and although it bas since 
acquired perhaps superior elegance, the energy, boldness and 
freedom of its features are no where to be found so fully as in 
their compositions. 

Whilst men of letters in Poland were thus zealously cultivating 
their native idiom, the study of Latin was not less ardently pro- 
secuted, and many works of the highest merit in that language 
were published. ‘Cromer, called the ‘modern Livius, wrote a his- 
tory of Poland; Janicki, an elegiac poet, received the laureate 
crown at Rome. The clergy were distinguished for their eru- 
dition, and took a prominent part in the literary contests con- 
nected with the Reformation. ‘The before-named Orzechowski 
(better known under his latinized name of Orichovius) displayed 
in his disputes with the court of Rome, the eloquence of a De- 
mosthenes. Cardinal Hosius, president of the Council of Trent, 
whom Bayle calls the greatest man that Poland ever produced, 
was one of the most powerful antagonists of Protestantism. His 
numerous works have been translated into all the European lan- 
guages, and some of them were republished not less than thirty- 
two times during their author’s life.* 

As a reformer, John Laski enjoyed universal esteem, and the 
admiration professed for him by Melancthon and Erasmus, espe- 
cially the latter, bordered on enthusiasm. He was the intimate 
friend of Archbishop Cranmer, who invited him into England to 
assist in completing the reform of the Church, Foratime Laski 
superintended the foreign Protestant congregation in London, 
which seems to have been instituted as an asylum for reformers 
who had been obliged to fly from their own countries, Inter- 
course between the literary characters of England and Poland 
was at that time frequent; and an Englishman of the name of 
Cox, who was professor of eloquence at the University of Cra- 
cow (1527), was the first person who established a periodical in 
Poland. It was called Ephemerides. ‘There were more printing 


* The best edition of his works is that of Cologne, 1584. A life of him, writteu by 
his countryman Reseius (Reszko), appeared at Rome 1587. 
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presses in this age in Poland than at any other period ; in Cra- 
cow alone there were fifty, and books were printed in no less 
than eighty-three provincial towns. Besides these many private 
typographies were established by nobles in their own residences, 
and the works of Polish authors were also published in forty-six 
foreign towns. The huge volumes Fratrum Polonorum bear 
witness to the extraordinary mental activity of that epoch. John 
Haller was the first printer in Cracow. ‘The first notice of him 
isin 1485. The Polish writers assert that their countryman, the 
necromancer Twardowski is identical with the German Faust. 
It is at least a fact that this latter name is the translation of the 
Polish one. Persecuted on account of his magic art, Twar- 
dowski took refuge in Germany, and, assisted by Guttenberg, he 
set up a printing-press at Mayence. In his own country he still 
enjoys an unrivalled popularity, owing principally to the clever 
tricks he is reported to have served the devil. In his last hour 
he composed an hymn to the Virgin, in consideration of which 
he was only suspended before the gate of hell. 

Learning received a powerful encouragement by the establish- 
ment of the Universities of Wilno (1583), founded by Stephen 
Batory, and of Zamosc, by John Zamoyski. The latter, whose 
character might be compared with that of some of the most illus- 
trious men of antiquity, a great general and statesman, was 
equally distinguished for learning, and had exercised the office of 
rector at the University of Padua. He also excelled in oratory, 
an art which seems to have been always much cultivated by the 
Poles ; for we find many speeches recorded by their historians, 
addressed to the troops by celebrated commanders, such as 
Chodkiewicz, and Zolkiewski, the conqueror of Moscow. 

Neither were the Poles at this period, when the rest of Europe 
was convulsed by religious wars, less distinguished by that highest 
test of civilization, liberty of conscience. Leopol was then, and 
has been ever since, the residence of three archbishops, of the 
Greek, Arminian, and Latin persuasions, yet was there never any 
inquiry made, to which of their three cathedrals a man complying 
with the regulations of the government resorted, in order to re- 
ceive the communion. Political power was the reward of this 
tolerant spirit; and their princes sat on the thrones of Bohemia 
and Hungary. Lithuania also, and the Protestant countries of 
Livonia and Courland united themselves to the Polish empire, 
and even Muscovy at one time offered her crown to a Polish 
prince. Poland thus became one of the most considerable as well 
as enlightened states of Europe, and would probably have re- 
mained so until the present day, but for the withering influence 
of the Jesuits during the succeeding century. 
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Period IL1.—To the abolition of the order of the Jesuits, in 
1773. 

On the death of Sigismond Augustus, there were, besides the 
bishops, only seven Polish and still fewer Lithuanian senators of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion; and had that sovereign, the 
friend of reformation, lived a few years longer, Poland must in- 
evitably have become a Protestant country. To avert the im- 
pending ruin of Romanism, Cardinal Hosius, to whom we have 
already adverted, brought in the Jesuits (1564), a measure by 
which he deserved equally the eternal gratitude of Rome and the 
maledictions of his country. Full liberty of conscience being 
guaranteed by the law of the land, the new comers dared not at 
first attempt openly to persecute the Protestants, and they there- 
fore resorted to a more secure method of bringing into to con- 
tempt the defences of religious freedom, by debasing the minds 
of the people through the influence of education, ‘They recom- 
mended themselves to general favour by their admirable disci- 
pline, learning and zeal; but their total disregard of moral prin- 
ciple was the means by which they most effectually promoted 
the success of their designs. Still, they made but little progress 
during the lives of King Batory and of John Zamoyski, which 
latter excluded them from his University of Zamosc : but on the 
accession of the bigoted Sigismond ILI. their influence rapidly 
increased, and in 1622 they were absolute masters of the national 
education. Their satanic scheme was detected and exposed with 
much skill, but unfortunately without success, by Broscius (Bro- 
zek), one of the most learned men of his time, in a Polish work 
entitled “‘ Dialogue between a Landowner and a Parish Priest.” 

Besides the Latin grammar of Alvarez, purposely designed to 
be of difficult acquisition, and therefore suited to detain their 
pupils until they had obtained complete domination over their 
intellect, the Jesuits zealously taught the scholastic philosophy, 
that by promoting discussion upon outward forms only, they 
might divert the minds of their pupils from inquiring into the 
reality of things. Another means of moral corruption employed 
by them was their fulsome flattery of the benefactors of their or- 
der, and abusive invective against their opponents, palatable only 
to the depraved taste acquired in their schools. ‘To the classic 
purity which the Polish language had attained in the last period, 
succeeded a barbarous jargon, and whole works were composed 
in the Macaronic style (Latinized Polish) which disgraced the 
national literature during the next century. 

From this general corruption of literary taste must be ex- 
cepted the sermons of Skarga, remarkable for energy, boldness, 
aud grandeur of pulpit oratory. His admirers compared him to 
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a rock in the midst of foaming waves, which for a time arrests 
their progress ere they pursue their blind course ; and his words 
to the piercing arrows of the Tartars against whom he animated 
his countrymen. 

Contemporary with him was the Latin poet, Casimir Sar- 
biewski, who received the laureate crown from Pope Urban VIII. 
He left five books of Lyrics, Silviludia, the Lechiad, an unfinished 
epic, besides epigrams. His fame as a poet spread throughout 
Europe. Grotius preferred reading his works to those of Ho- 
race, and many celebrated men of various nations expressed in 
verse their admiration of his muse. Coleridge, in his Biographica 
Literaria, esteems him above Cowley. “ His style,” it is there 
said, “‘ and diction are really classical ; while Cowley, who re- 
sembled Casimir in many respects, completely barbarizes his La- 
tinity, and even his metre, by the heterogeneous nature of his 
thoughts.” 

The name of the distinguished botanist Zaluzianski deserves 
to be mentioned, as he was the first to describe in his Methodus 
Herbaria, the sexual fructification of plants, long before Linnzus, 
to whom the discovery is commonly ascribed. The latter could 
scarcely have been ignorant of this work of his predecessor, 
which was published at Prague. (Dubois sur la Literature de 
Pologne. Berlin edition. 1778.) 

Very little original Polish poetry belongs to this period, though 
many translations were made from the classic writers. Much 
attention also was paid to French literature which, then in its 
zenith, extended its influence over Europe, and some excellent 
versions of Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire were published. 

The department of moral philosophy was less barren. The 
rules of wisdom and prudence, by Maximilian Fredro and Stanislaus 
Lubomirski, exhibit pure and sound principles of morality, the 
matured fruit of active life and experience, expressed in short 
sentences, and couched in graceful phraseology. 

The views of enlightened men are however thrown away upon 
a population trained in oblivion of the science and wisdom of 
their ancestors. ‘To the existing evil of a corrupted literature 
was now added abolition of the liberty of the press. Sound no- 
tions of law and justice became in consequence still more ob- 
scured ; anarchy pervaded the government, freedom degenerated 
into licence, the peasantry fell into a condition bordering on ser- 
vitude, and the limits of the country were contracted by the se- 
cession of the Cossacks. 


Period LV.—To the partition of Poland in 1795. 
No nation is perhaps more indebted to women than the Polish, 
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One female was the means of its conversion to Christianity, and 
another rendered it powerful by effecting its union with Lithuania. 
At this unfortunate epoch, a third averted from it the greatest of 
all misfortunes, its moral ruin as a nation. More afflicted than 
all others by the melancholy aspect of affairs, the mother of the 
princes Augustus and Michael Czartoryski, bound her two sons 
by a solemn oath to use every exertion to restore the former 
greatness of Poland, over which the elder branch of their house, 
the Jagellon familly, had exercised hereditary sway. Pursuant to 
their resolution they endeavoured, even during the reign of Au- 
gustus IIJ., to introduce reform into the government; and when 
their efforts were frustrated by the intrusion of foreign powers, 
still faithful to their views they endeavoured to work them out 
by remodelling the system of public instruction. Part of their 
plan also was to place a native of the country on the throne, as 
to the government of foreign, and especially of the two Saxon 
monarchs, the greater portion of the evils which had afflicted the 
nation might be referred; and the election of their nephew 
Stanislaus Pouiatowski, a zealous patron of letters, was brought 
about by their efforts. One of his first measures was to establish a 
military college at Warsaw, which, under the superintendence of 
one of the Czartoryskis sent forth Kosciuszko and other distin- 
guished men. ‘The royal residence at Warsaw was thronged with 
native talent, and ranked, during his reign, amongst the first in 
Europe. It may be mentioned, that the king assisted as a private 
gentleman at the weekly meetings held by literary men, always 
encouraging and rewarding talent. “ L-very thing,” says Lelewel, 
“ began to bloom anew under his reign.” The example set by the 
Czartoriskis and the king was followed by other nobles, whose 
residences, in lieu of a host of idle retainers, were now filled with 
men of science. ‘The two brothers, Zaluski, employed their 
whole fortune in collecting a library of 200,000 volumes, 20,000 
of which were by Polish authors, and amongst them 1400 poetic 
compositions, which they then munificently bestowed on their 
country as a gift. 

Such efforts were warmly seconded by the Order of the Piarists, 
which, though established as early as 1642, had not hitherto be- 
come in any degree influential, owing to the exclusive supremacy 
of the Jesuits. But at this juncture arose from amongst them 
Konarski, a man of uncommon genius and great energy of cha- 
racter, and his appearance was the signal for the triumph of the 
Piarists. He fearlessly attacked the prevailing system of edu- 
cation, together with the /ierum veto, thus arming against him- 
self the power of the Jesuits and the prejudice of the bulk of the 
nobility. Nevertheless he prevailed, and effected in 1740 that 
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reform of the national schools, by which history, political science, 
natural philosophy and mathematics, hitherto wholly disregarded, 
thenceforth obtained their due importance, and was rewarded by 
the king with a medal bearing the inscription “ Sapere auso. 
He was the first who made a compendium of national laws, in 
eight folio volumes. He also dedicated his ample fortune, and 
a pension granted him by Louis XV., as a testimony to his merit, 
to procuring translations of the best foreign works, and to sending 
pupils of promise abroad to perfect their education. The Jesuits, 
perceiving that their power was about to depart from them, 
changed their measures, and connected themselves with the move- 
ment party. Now, however, the first spoliation of Poland took 
place in 1773, in which year also the order of the Jesuits was 
abolished, and their immense possessions appropriated to the 
purposes of education, which now became the care of the govern- 
ment, and was superintended by a minister of state. Science, 
art and industry once more began to flourish, and the improved 
state of the country bore testimony to the diffusion of knowledge. 
One grand result of the all-pervading spirit of improvement was, 
the Constitution of the Sd May, 1791, by which act of national 
reflection the nobles voluntarily despoiled themselves of their ex- 
clusive privileges, admitted the citizens into their rank, and re- 
stored the rights of freedom to the peasants, placing the new 
social order on a firm basis, by the establishment of hereditary 
monarchy. Not without reason was the poet’s lament ; 


“ Sarmatia fell unwept, without a crime.” 


At the head of the authors who shed lustre over the disastrous 
reign of Stanislaus, stands Ignatius Krasicki, Bishop of War- 
mia, who being brought into contact with Frederick the Great, 
on the partition of Poland, soon became the favourite of that 
monarch, He may be called the Polish Voltaire, wit being the 
principal characteristic of his numerous works; but whilst he 
ridiculed superstition he never assailed religion, In the “* Mono- 
machia, or War of Monks,” an heroico-comic poem, he exposed 
in a masterly style, the bigoted absurdities of the monkish orders. 
Under the pretext of endeavouring to allay the irritation excited 
by this poem, he composed his “ Anti-Monomachia,” in which, 
affecting to apologize for his former attack, he showed up monkish 
superstition and indolence in still more glaring colours. He was 
equally satirical in his “* Myszeis,” “ The War between the Mice 
and the Cats,” in which he ingeniously ridiculed the disseusions 
that prevailed in the national councils. ‘The poem is based on a 
fabulous tradition which the Poles have, in common with some 
other nations, of a dissolute monarch, Popiel, who with his mi- 
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nisters, the cats, were devoured by mice. Homer’s “ Batracho- 
myomachia” is the only known composition of the same nature, 
His next ambition was to produce a national epic, and the “ War 
of Chocim,” in 12 cantos, is an historical poem, containing nrany 
noble passages, on the model of Lucan’s “‘ Pharsalia :” though, 
on the whole, it must be considered a failure. His keen wit is 
best displayed in his satires. He wrote also two hundred fables, 
and his biographer remarks, that had he left only these and his 
satires, he would still be entitled to the first rank among poets. 
The saying of the French, that after Lafontaine had so faithfully 
pourtrayed nature, he broke his pencil, was amended by the Poles, 
who said that he lent it to Krasicki, and in truth his fables are 
so popular, that they are familiar to every child. His epistles in 
verse and prose are models in this style of composition. He also 
made a translation of Ossian, the best in the Polish language. 
His prose works are not less numerous, and three of his novels 
are faithful pictures of the manners and peculiarities of his nation, 
His * Dictionary of Useful Knowledge,” in two large volumes, 
gives proof of his extensive learning. He wrote also an account 
of the poets of all nations, giving specimens of their beauties, 
His imitations of “ Plutarch’s Lives” are less successful than 
those of Lucian’s “ Dialogues of the Dead,” in which he is again 
witty, graceful and humorous. All his works have a classic 
finish, and they have gone through more editions than those of 
any of his contemporary authors. 

Bishop Adam Naruszewicz displays in his writings great 
depth of thought, with the grave austerity imbibed in the schools 
of the Jesuits, to which order he belonged. His satires seem to 
strike the guilty with the force of lightning. But he attempted 
too many styles to be successful in all, though some of his Idylls 
are excellent, and in his Odes he is not unfrequently sublime. 
Eis versions of Pindar and Horace have not been surpassed in 
force and fidelity ; but his prose writings are far superior, his 
translation of Tacitus being a master-piece, and his history of 
Poland, in six volumes, embracing the Piast dynasty, and com- 
posed on the model of the Roman historian, is distinguished by 
the same precision of thought and expression. He also wrote an 
excellent biography of the celebrated warrior, John Chodkiewicz, 
and a work on the statistics of the Crimea. 

Of all the writers of his time, Stanislaus Trembecki possessed 
the most poetic fire, but he wasted it in his youth in panegyrics 
of the great, which were truly beautiful, and it is only to be re- 
gretted that they were not more deservedly bestowed. He seems 
to sing from an overflowing heart, borne aloft on the fantastic 
wings of his genius, careless of blame or praise from the crowd 
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below. In his principal poem, “ Zofiowka,” so called from a 
magnificent country seat in the Ukraine, he embodied, in fasci- 
nating language, his long meditations upon man’s terrestrial and 
posthumous existence. Count de la Garde made a French trans- 
lation of it, which he caused to be beautifully printed at Rome, 
together with the original. In his latter days, Trembecki lost his 
memory to such an extent that he did not recollect that he had 
ever written any thing. He fell into a state of misanthropy, and 
would have no companion near him except a Cossack boy, with 
whom he played chess, or listened tohis songs. ‘The only visitors 
he admitted were swallows and sparrows, which he permitted to 
build their nests in his apartments, and it is said that he even 
knew the genealogies of his feathered guests. 

Dyonizius Kniaznin, who was educated in the Jesuits’ College, 
bitterly complained afterwards that “ he had wasted the golden 
season in irksome and unprofitable trifles.’” He was an elegiac 
and lyric poet of deep feeling, and, like Tasso, became enamoured 
of a fair one above his humble station, which unlucky attach- 
ment ended in the derangement of his mind, and he died ‘* worm 
eaten of love.” His patron, Prince Czartoryski, erected to his 
memory a spendid monument in a church-yard near Pulawy. The 
three dramatic poems of Kniaznin—‘‘ The Treble Marriage,” 
* The Gypsies,” and “ The Spartan Mother,” inspired by the 
genius loci, written for the theatre at Pulawy, rank high for their 
lyric beauties. His “ Balloon,” suggested by an unsuccessful 
attempt made at Pulawy, to construct a buoyant sphere, borders 
on an epic poem, by its length and dignified flow. His odes are 
full of strength and harmony; and his “ Laments of Orpheus for 
Eurydice” breathe a deep pathos. 

Francis Karpinski was the best song writer and pastoral poet 
of this period. | His chaste mind and pure piety eminently qua- 
lified him for translating the Psalms, and a more successful ver- 
sion than his can hardly be expected. He was also a dramatic 
writer of considerable merit. 

We pass over here the names of several distinguished poets, 
some of whom we shall have occasion to mention in the next 
period. From amongst many political and philosophical writers 
may be singled Kolontay; the Astronomer Poczobul, the friend 
of Maskelyne; Ignatius Potocki, an excellent orator and a 
great statesman; Prince Adam Czartoryski, the father of the 
present, whose work entitled “ Thoughts on Polish Authors” 
deserves particular attention, as he was the first writer who com- 
bated the prevailing taste for French literature. 

The literature of this period, modelled after Latin and French 
authors, subsequently received the appellation of classicism, and 
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some modern critics have gone so far as to deny the character of 
poets to writers in this style. ‘The works of Pope afford the best 
sample of this class. 

Period V. and last, up to the present day. 

The admonition given by Rousseau to the Poles, that if they 
could not help being swallowed up by their enemies, they might 
at least prevent these latter from digesting them, appears to have 
been constantly acted upon by them ever since the loss of the 
national independence, a misfortune which has only had the effect 
of still further arousing their moral energy. Having sung on the 
ruins of their country, their emphatic ‘ Poland is not yet lost while 
we live,” they created for themselves a Promethean existence, a 
moral power, more enduring than that which they had just lost. 
Their first act was to establish the Society of the Friends of 
Science and of Belles Lettres, for the preservation of the national 
language, now endangered by the intrusion of foreign idioms, and 
for the collection of materials for the national history, which had 
been scattered abroad by the pillage of the Zaluski library, as 
well as others, both public and private. Their exertions were 
signally crowned with success. One member of the society, 
Kopezynski, composed the first Polish grammar, which has 
hitherto been unequalled, and is a masterly performance on ac- 
count of the numerous complicated forms of the idiom, only to 
be paralleled by those of the Latin or Greek. Another, Linde, 
compiled a Polish dictionary, in six large quarto volumes, into 
which he introduced all the Sclavonian dialects, a work of such 
vast extent and erudition that it seems hardly credible that the 
lifetime of a single individual could have sufficed to produce it. 
Aloisius Osinski composed another still more voluminous, but not 
embracing the other Sclavonian dialects. Albertrandy, the first 
president of the society, a distinguished Polyhistor, left three- 
hundred volumes of materials connected with Polish history, 
which he had collected from various MSS. whilst in Sweden 
and Italy, and which he had retained solely by the force of his 
extraordinary memory, having been prohibited from making writ- 
ten extracts from them. A far more important work, however, 
was that of Count Ossolinski, entitled, ‘‘ Historico-critical Notices 
of Polish Authors,” consisting of twenty volumes, of which three 
only have been published, owing to the premature death of the 
writer. He also devoted his fortune to the purchase of a large 
library, which he presented to the kingdom of Galicia. We regret 
that our limits will not allow us to extract his apposite remarks 
on the literary merits of his ancestors. 

The services rendered to his country within this period, by the 
Abbé Stanislaus Staszyc, were very remarkable. Destined from 
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infancy by his mother to holy orders, and always habited like a 
monk, he used to take pleasure in after-life in adverting to this 
circumstance, the gravity of which at that time escaped his atten- 
tion. Manhood changed the playful boy iuto a scientific author, a 
poet, and a philanthropist. His ‘“ Life of the Great Zamoyski ;” an 
original poem “On the Human Race ;” a translation of all Homer's 
works, and of Buffon’s “ Epochs of Nature ;” established his fame 
as an author of pre-eminent merit. Having carefully investigated 
the soil of his native country, and visited the Carpathian moun- 
tains, he composed the best existing work on the geology of 
Poland. The establishment of a college of medicine and law at 
Warsaw, and the erection of a splendid house for the Society of 
the Friends of Science, were acts of his private munificence. He 
purchased also a large domain, which he divided amongst a num- 
ber of peasants, subject only to a very moderate rent, the funds 
arising from which were destined to the gradual acquisition of 
neighbouring lands, with the same benevolent intention. He gave 
considerable sums to various hospitals, and continued a liberal 
patron of learning ; whilst in the government, he discharged the 
duties of minister of state, director of the mines, and a commis- 
sioner in the board of education, and, at his death in 1826, was 
president of the Friends of Science. His name became an object 
of national veneration, and of hatred to the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, who would not permit a monument to be erected to his 
memory, and caused his works to be burned, 

The polite literature of the first half of the present period was 
chiefly marked by the same patriotic character, and on this account 
we place at the head of its poets Julian Niemcewicz, born in 
1767, though he had already distinguished himself during the 
reign of Poniatowski, and is still living. He is the Nestor of 
Polish patriots, having witnessed two great revolutions in his 
country, and with his friend Kosciuszko, fought under Washing- 
ton, of whom he has written a life. His compositions in verse 
consist of tragedies, comedies, satires, lyrics, songs, elegies and 
fables, and in all these departments he has attained a well deserved 
celebrity. His chief glory, however, consists in his “ Historical 
Songs,” a composition quite peculiar to Polish literature. It is 
the history of his country in lyric verses, set to music and illus- 
trated with plates, in order to render the events more impressive to 
youthful minds. The book is in every Polish household, and vene- 
rated next tothe Scriptures. The biographical sketches by which 
these songs are accompanied are still more valuable, and might 
be placed by the side of Plutarch’s Lives. He has shown his 
diligence as a scholar in his History of Sigismund ILI., which may 
vie with Schiller’s ** Thirty Years’ War,” and has compiled be- 
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sides three volumes of notices relative to the national history. 
His historical novels are perhaps among the most successful imni- 
tations of Scott's. ‘* Leybe and Siora,” a Jewish tale, is known to 
the English public. He also translated Pope’s “ Rape of the 
Lock,” ‘and the “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” Gray’s “ Elegy,” 
* Rasselas,” and some of the poems of Wordsworth and Camp- 
bell, and Racine’s ‘‘ Athalie.” He still continues to write, 
“soothing,” as he says, “ the bitterness of exile by singing to his 
mournful lyre.” 

The fame of Woronicz, late archbishop of Warsaw, first arose 
from his sermons, which seem to be immediate emanations from 
the purest source of morality, couched in fiery, almost dithyram- 
bic language, resembling that of the Hebrew prophets. His 
poetry is in one style only, the heroic. In his “ Sydv/,” so called 
from the temple at Pulawy devoted to the preservation of national 
monuments, the poet successively conjures up from their graves 
the ancient kings and warriors of Poland, bidding them to look 
upon the present desolation of their country. The words put in 
the mouth of Casimir the Great, as he sinks back into his tomb, 
“Ts this that land ?” may be classed with the sublimest passages 
of ancient authors. In his unfinished epic, “ The Diet of Wis- 
lica,” Woronicz gives an admirable picture of the Poles, with 
their swords still reeking with blood, their captives chained to 
their horses, assembling after the long turmoils of war to enjoy 
the sweets of peace. His style bears more resemblance to 
Milton’s, in the “ Paradise Lost,” than that of any other Polish 
poet. 

Casimir Brodzinski, called the poet of the heart, formed his 
taste upon the extemporaneous songs of the Cracovians, which he 
first brought into repute. His poetry is characterized by a naive 
simplicity, grace, and spontaneous inspiration; and no one better 
than he understands how to move the human heart to tears for 
the woes of others; happiness, according to him, also having its 
portion of tears. Besides his numerous Polish, Bohemian, and 
Servian songs, he translated Schiller’s “ Mary Stuart” and Scott’s 
‘Lay of the Last Minstrel.” His critical treatises on Polish 
literature abound in vivid fancy, tempered by philosophical re- 
search ; in both of which he excelled all his contemporaries, 

Another poet, Francis Dmochowski, although he left no original 
compositions, may yet be named in company with the three last, 
as the most successful translator of all Homer’s works, of the 
“ /Eneid,” of the “* Paradise Lost and Regained,” and of Young’s 
“Night Thoughts.” ‘Though he is not free from the charge of 
having sometimes misunderstood the Hellenic poet, still he at 
least never falls below his English originals. He adapted with 
NQ 
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like success the “ Ars Poetica” of Horace and Boileau to Polish 
literature, 

Within the last twenty years no fewer than three complete 
versions of Homer and five of Virgil have appeared; and one 
Przybylski performed the gigantic labour of translating all the 
works of Homer, Ovid, Virgil, Milton, Young, Ariosto, Camoens, 
and Gesner. During this period the drama, which appears to 
have been more tardy in its growth than other branches of Polish 
literature, reached a high degree of development. John Kocha- 
nowski had written, for a special occasion, his tragedy of “ The 
Return of the Greek Ambassadors,” which was acted at Ujazdow; 
but the best dramatic composition of that epoch was the tragedy 
of Josephus Castus, by Simonowicz. During the reign of the 
Jesuits many pieces were composed on scriptural subjects, which 
were performed in monasteries and schools, and at Christmas 
time for the amusement of the people. In the schools reformed 
by Konarski the acting of plays made a part of the boys’ educa- 
tion; and a number of excellent pieces, but without the admix- 
ture of female characters, were composed by Bohomelec. Zab- 
locki, in the time of Poniatowski, wrote some excellent comedies 
in the early part of his life, but discontinued his labours on em- 
bracing the ecclesiastical profession. ‘“ The Nuncio’s Return,” a 
comedy by Niemcewicz, may be considered the best composition 
of that epoch. Since the partition, and during the ephemeral 
existence of the grand-duchy of Warsaw, Boguslawski, an actor, 
has done the most for the Polish drama, by keeping up the na- 
tional theatre at Warsaw, and visiting with his itinerant troop the 
various parts of the dismembered country, as well as by his 
original works and his translations of “ Hamlet” and ‘ Macbeth.” 
A complete version of Shakspeare is now in progress of printing. 
Boguslawski’s “ Crucovians and Highlanders” was the first na- 
tional opera brought out in good style, and was soon followed by 
many others, who, supported by the aid of several distinguished 
musical composers, such as Kurpinski, Elsner, Lipinski, Sowin- 
ski, and Szopen (Chopin), brought this-branch of the drama to 
perfection. ‘The progress of the national drama, as well as the 
Introduction on the stage of the great English dramatic compo- 
sitions, received a temporary check through the influence of the 
French theatre and its powerful supporter, Louis Osinski, whose 
versions of Corneille’s “* Le Cid,” “ Les Horaces,” and “ Cinna,” 
and of Voltaire’s “ Alzire,” might be mistaken for original com- 
positions. ‘To the same class belonged Felinski: his tragedy of 
“* Barbara Radziwill” (wife of Sigismund Augustus, supposed to 
have been poisoned by her mother-in-law) may rank with the best 
pieces of Racine. The same subject, however, was handled with 
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more boldness by Wenzyk, the Polish Schiller. His tragedy of 
“*Glinski” is truly national and original. One of his most suc- 
cessful followers is Korzeniowski, a professor at the University of 
Kiow; but there is less energy in his male characters, owing to 
the present inauspicious state of political circumstances ; tragedy, 
besides, not being allowed to be represented: his heroines are, 
however, beautifully drawn, though often belonging to fashionable 
circles, and he carries his love for decorum so far as to cause them 
to be magnificently arrayed even after their death. His style is 
eminently feminine, sparkling with gems and jewels, Poland has 
not yet brought forth her Shakspeare ;—what country has yet, or 
ever will? But with regard to melo- and comic drama she yields 
to none. Count Fredro is her Moliére, sharp-witted, profound, 
lively, and always national. Some of his comedies have been 
represented with great success on the Berlin Theatre. 

Many Polish ladies have cultivated the drama; and being on 
the subject of authoresses, we shall mention Elizabeth Druzbacka, 
who distinguished herself in the reign of Poniatowski. A gifted 
child of nature, without learning, her idyllic poetry, imbued with 
a strong feeling of devotion, is not inferior to that of Thomson 
in its sentimental descriptions of nature. Princess Czartoryska 
composed a work on gardens; and in accordance with the prin- 
ciples laid down in it, she embellished her seat at Pulawy, so as 
to render it an abode for the children of fancy, taste, and contem- 
plation. Delille dedicated to it a beautiful episode in “ Les 
Jardins.” A more important work of hers is “ The Pilgrim of 
Dobromil,” of which Polish history is the basis and morality the 
superstructure. 

The Princess of Wirtemberg, the daughter of Princess Czar- 
toryska, in her “ Tales,” has admirably painted the domestic life 
of the Polish peasantry, and of the higher orders in her novel 
“ Malvina,” with an acuteness of observation not inferior to that 
Miss Edgeworth has shown in her “ Tales of Fashionable Life.” 
But the most distinguished of female Polish writers is Madame 
Hoffman Tanska, whose “ Legacy of a Mother to her Daughter,” 
“Tales,” and her works on religion, and on the education of her 
sex, have rendered her an authority on this last-mentioned sub- 
ject. She was entrusted by the government with the superin- 
tendence of all the schools for young ladies throughout the coun- 
try, and with the direction of an establishment at Warsaw for the 
formation of governesses. 

When the kingdom of Poland was established, in 1815, national 
education, which for the preceding fifty years had been the object 
of so much attention, was still further promoted by the introduc- 
tion of parish schools, as also by establishments for the instruc- 
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tion and formation of teachers, the destined missionaries of truth 
amongst the people. The College of Medicine and Law at 
Warsaw was also converted into an university, which numbered 
amongst its other distinguished professors Brodzinski, Louis 
Osinski, and Lach Szyrma,* and soon acquired a reputation 
nearly equal to that of the University of Wilno, one of the most 
flourishing in Europe. 

We refer our readers to a work of the highest character for 
brilliancy of style, accuracy of detail, and deep and passionate 
sorrow for his fallen country, by S. B. Gnorowski, for all points 
relative to the last-mentioned university. And on no occasion 
have we more regretted our inability to extract largely, in an article 
so extensive in reach as the present, from a source of pure truth 
and unexaggerated sentiment. 


“From this university,” says Lieut. Gnorowski, ‘‘ commenced a revo- 
lution, not only in the manners and character of the students, but also in 
the literature of the country ; to which Adam Mickiewicz, one of the 
radiants, added a lustre and originality never before attained.” 


Mickiewicz must be considered in a twofold aspect. In one 
view, as an apostle and martyr of that fervent patriotism which 
impels with irresistible power his countrymen to struggle to pre- 
serve the national existence ; in the other, as the deliverer of na- 
tional genius from school trammels, directing its course in the in- 
dependent track of Homer and Shakspeare. He was born in 
1798 in Lithuania, his father being an advocate, and having com- 
menced his studies at Novogrodek, completed them at Vilno with 
great credit. In the latter city he published in 1822 his first 
work, two volumes of popular songs and ballads, with a preface, 
much in the style of Byron’s “ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,” by which he silenced for ever the advocates of the so- 
called classicism. ‘This was soon followed by his ‘“‘ Ode to Young 
Men,” which was crowned with the greatest applause by his fel- 
low students; and next appeared « Grazyna,” a poem in three 
cantos, deriving its name from the heroine of the piece. She was 
the wife of a Lithuanian duke, who, to revenge some injuries he 
had received from a kinsman, leagued himself with the ‘Teutonic 
knights, their common enemy. ‘The night before the expedition, 
Grazyna, unknown to her husband, sent. a message of defiance to 
the Germans; and then, disguised in his armour, defeated them 
at the head of his soldiers, averting by her own death the cala- 
mities with which the treacherous scheme threatened her country. 
To the allusion contained herein, to Poland devoting herself for the 


* Lach Szyrma is the author of the best work in the Polish language on English 
literature. 
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reunion of her dismembered parts, was partly owing the very 
great success of this poem; though as a literary production it is 
not inferior to any of the subsequent compositions of Mickiewicz. 
His second regular poem, ‘‘ Dziady” (The Feast of the Dead), has 
been already reviewed in this Journal. 

During the persecution carried on against the students of 
Vilno, Mickiewicz was exiled to the Crimea, “ where,” as a 
Polish poet expresses it, “‘he strewed diamonds.” “ Sonnets of 
the Crimea,” one of his happiest inspirations, were published in 
Moscow, where, through the influence of the enlightened go~ 
vernor, Prince Galiczyn, he was permitted to sojourn, and after- 
wards at St. Petersburg, where he became the lion of the fa- 
shionable circles. His own peculiar situation suggested to him 
the idea of ‘* Wallenrod,” the most admired of his poems. Wal- 
lenrod, a Lithuanian of the fourteenth century, on being made 
prisoner by the Teutonic kuights, the sworn enemies of his 
country, entered their service, became grand master of the order, 
and leading their army into Lithuania betrayed it to destruction, 
after which he surrendered himself, and suffered death at their 
hands. This work, of great poetical merit, and flowing with pa- 
triotism, caused an extraordinary sensation amongst the Poles. 
Some fancied they saw in it an allusion to the romantic career of 
Prince A. Czartoryski, but it is universally believed that it has- 
tened the outbreak of the late insurrection. Certainly the author 
seems to have had some political view in writing it, and the motto 
he has prefixed to it favours the supposition: “ Dovete adunque 
sapere come sono due generazioni da combattere; bisogna essere. 
volpe e leone.” The Poles are as proud of this poem as the 
Germans are of Goethe’s Faust. Mickiewicz at length obtained 
leave to travel in Germany, contracted an intimate friendship 
with Goethe, who never failed when occasion offered to express 
his admiration of the Polish poet. In 1832 he fixed his abode at 
Paris, where he published the “ Third part of Dziady,” in which 
he describes the sufferings of the students at Vilno, and some 
scenes of it are in the highest style of tragedy. His longest poem, 
in twelve cantos, “ Sir Thaddeus,” appeared in Paris, 1834. It 
does not aim at one grand catastrophe, nor contain any con- 
spicuous character, but presents a masterly picture of the ancient 
habits of the nobility, and of their patriotic exertions since the 
partition; describing the impenetrable primitive forests of Poland 
with their countless inhabitants; her exuberant corn-fields, and even 
her very kitchen gardens. It is in our opinion the most success- 
ful attempt at Georgics ever made; and Poles, when they read it, 
wonder how they can have trodden amongst such beautiful objects 
for centuries, and been so little alive to them, It has been cri« 
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ticised for its want of any direct moral, but the censurers forget 
that the highest morality of man, considered as an esthetic being, 
is to look upon all creation as a temple of beauty. After 
having revived the poetic and historical traditions of his country, 
and pointed out its natural beauties with a Byronian imagination, 
though deeply imbued with religious sentiment and philosophic 
faith, he composed a work of lamentation, of retribution and jus- 
tice, of consolation and hope, which in proud modesty he entitled 
“ A Book.”* It consists of two parts. The one called “ The 
Acts of the Polish Nation since the beginning of the World to its 
Crucifixion,” is a synthetic and theosophic history of Poland in 
Biblical phraseology. As our national taste is completely opposed 
to the application of Scripture to politics, and as great disgust has 
been excited in Paris by the efforts in this shape by the Abbé 
Lammenais, we shall not extract from this first portion. 

The second is a series of precepts and parables addressed to 
the Polish pilgrim, and these display the poet’s great power of 
lyric composition, his knowledge of his art; and the soul of a pa- 
triot, and a believer, energetic, but resigned, sympathising and 
persuasive. Counsels, intreaties, threats, consolation, hope, all 
are to be found in this second part. Some of the parables are 
keen satires upon the men and affairs of the present day. 

Mickiewicz has also translated Byron’s ‘“‘ Giaour,” and the 
Farewell Song from “Childe Harold,” which has been set to 
music, aud is now become a national melody. He bas lately been 
appointed Professor of Latin Literature at the University of 
Lausanne, and is said to be engaged in writing a history of Poland, 
which is looked for with the utmost impatience. 

Anthony Malczewski is the author of a beautiful poem called 
“* Maria,” the subject of which has been since successfully dra- 
matised by Korzeniowski. ‘The poet, however, died in obscurity 
and poverty, as little known as was for some time his poem; 
which now, as if in atonement, is more admired than any other of 
its class. It was the first Polish work printed in England. 

Severyn Goszezyuski, is probably the most unlettered of the 
living poets of Poland, having been forced by Russian persecu- 
tion to wander during a portion of his youth in the steppes of the 
Ukraine, where his fancy imbibed a character of wildness often 
bordering on the horrible. His poem in three cantos called 
“ The Castle of Kaniow,” which has also been reviewed in this 
journal, is founded on an occurrence during the revolt of the 
Cossacks, the most bloody page in the annals of Poland. The 


* This work has been translated into all European languages. The English version 
is by Col. Lach Szyrma. 
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few details he gives are narrated in so fascinating and original a 
manner, as to “awaken regret that human atrocity should have 
become the theme of a poet possessing so much genius. Even 
the love episude partakes of the same dark character. Some of 
his lyric songs are free from this excess, and are truly beautiful. 
Bohdan Zaleski, another poet of the Ukraine, is the very reverse 
of the preceding. His Cossacks are not savages revelling in 
blood, but generous warriors leaning on their lances, and caress- 
ing their steeds, swift as the winds of their steppes, careless 
of the morrow, expatiating in the boundless enjoyment of the 
present. The few songs he has published seem like the breath- 
ings of some magic voice, so perfect are they in their harmonious 
whole ; and his “ Rusalki,” (the nymphs of the Ukraine) are 
airy textures woven of all the feminine graces of the native idiom. 
His longest poem is ‘“ Mazeppa.” Lord Byron led the way on 
this subject to him as well as numerous others ; but Zaleski 
far surpassed the productions of his competitors. This series 
of Ukrainian bards may be closed by Thomas Olizaroski, a 
native of Volhynia, a young and rising poet, who, in the legends 
he has published in Leopol, Cracow, and London, has shown an 
originality of thought and boldness of imagination quite peculiar 
to himself. From the latest of these collections we select one 
piece, “ Ascension to Heaven, a Mystery,” not because it is the 
best, but that it alludes to recent events; and it would be inte- 
resting to mark the change in the Polish mind since the composi- 
tion by St. Adalbertus of the “ Hymn to the Virgin.” 


1, 
“* With curious eye and tintid steps, I walk’d 
"Midst Empyrean gardens, where was nought 
To check my course, save still increasing wonder. 
I wander’d amongst trees which know no change 
Since first they sprung to life ; for upon them 
Time has but glanced with an unwithering smile, 
And passed them by with undestroying hand ; 
Flowers shed their sweets, and seemed to me as types 
Of some that grow on earth ; but brighter far 
Than our frail race, which bear to those 
Such likeness, as, unto his Maker, man. 

2. 

Beyond, a road there lay through fields of light ; 
And as I doubting stood, an angel form 
With eyes of gladness met me.—‘ My wings,’ he said, 
‘ May bear thee soonest to the Eternal’s throne.’ 
His pinions shed their silvery brightness round, 
And, in his radiant arms upborne, I left 
The gardens, and the fields of light below. 


- 
. 
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* * * * * 

««* What are those stars that follow in our track ? 
Their light seems earthly—are they female souls ?’ 
Then burst a voice from out that starry throng— 

‘ We* are the victims of the foulest deed 

That stains a tyrant’s course. We go, to cry 

For justice at God’s throne.’ ‘Go,’ said the angel, 
‘ But’—and then he paus’d, as though unknowing, 
Or unwilling more to say.” 

The nature of this poem, however exquisite, does not admit of 
such ample quotation as we could wish ; even Milton is not read 
on so awful a subject as the Christian Trinity, and words placed 
in the lips of Jesus, in which such strong terms are used as to 
represent Poland as an incarnation of the Christ, do not aid her 
cause, but lower it, and render that horrible which we wish, 
equally with every Pole, should be vindicated and honoured. 

Foremost among the philosophic authors of the new literature 
ranks Goluchowski, late professor at the University of Vilno, and 
a pupil of Schelling. His work, “ Philosophy, as reflected in the 
Life of Nations,” when made known in Germany by means of a 
translation, produced a great sensation in that country of meta- 
physical thinkers, owing to the perspicuous, concise, and elegant 
phraseology, in which it presents ideas which to the ma jority of 
readers would appear the most speculative abstractions. Maurice 
Mochnacki, combining extraordinary depth of thought with un- 
usual brilliancy of i imagination, has reduced, in his “ “Polish Lite- 
rature,” to a system, the principles of Esthetics, as manifested in 
the compositions of Mickiewicz and others. A work on the same 
subject, lately published by Grabowski, forms a worthy pendant to 
the above. A high rank in the reformed literature is held by the 
historical writings of Joachim Lelewel, Professor of History at 
the University of Vilno, and subsequently a member of the Diet, 
and of the national government during the last insurrection. It 
would not be possible here to enter into a close investigation of 
the respective merits of these works, which are not fewer than 
eighty in number, all relating to the annals either of Poland or of 
other Sclavonian tribes and countries. On this account, though 
highly popular in eastern, his name is but little known in western 
Europe. “The Edda,” and ‘‘ Numismatics of the Middle Ages,” 
are his only excursions on foreign ground. His labours have 
been of essential service, by throwing light on the most obscure 
passages in the history of Poland, and of the Sclavonian countries 


* An allusion to six hundred Polish girls who were carried to the military review of 
Woznesensk. 
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in general ; thus bringing into notice a new region of civilization, 
hitherto disregarded, or treated in a tone of arrogant superiority 
by the other half of Europe. Lelewel combines in himself the most 
opposite qualities, the imagination of a poet with the enduring pa- 
tience of an antiquarian, but he wants that precious gift by which the 
historian opens as it were the book of fate, penetrating characters, 
and embracing at one glance the course of ages. Oving to this 
deficiency, Lelewel, notwithstanding his other valuable qualities, 
is neither Livius nor Gibbon; and to the same source also may be 
referred the blunders he has committed in his political career. 
Still he stands pre-eminent among the historians of his nation, 
and the materials prepared by him only await the touch of a 
master-hand to become the crowning work of Polish literature. 
The conclusion drawn by all who peruse this rapid sketch 
must necessarily be, that the language and literature of Poland 
have advanced to their present very high degree of perfection in 
an equal ratio with the increasing misfortunes of the country 
during the last fifty years. ‘This phenomenon appears so extra- 
ordinary that it deserves the serious consideration of every reflect- 
ing mind. What, indeed, should seem more unfavourable to the 
progress of a nation’s language, than its political annihilation, 
and the incorporation of its dismembered provinces with several 
foreign states, each respectively intent upon destroying every ves- 
tige of its former nationality? Yet, it is a fact that Polish lite- 
rature is actually now reaching its zenith, and at no former period 
could Poland ever boast of more distinguished men in every de- 
partment of science, learning, and political eminence. Since 
the third partition in 1795, all the public museums, the Library 
of Warsaw, numbering 200,000 works, that of the Society of the 
Friends of Science, scarcely less rich, and Prince Czartoryski’s 
Library at Pulawy, containing invaluable materials connected with 
Polish history, and not fewer than 20,000 English works were, 
after the melancholy events of 1830, carried off for the second 
time to Russia. Yet these unpropitious circumstances, so far 
from retarding, have promoted the growth of national literature ; 
and Polish works of sterling merit have been lately published, 
not only in several parts of Poland, but at St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and Vienna. In fact, the hitherto unsuccessful at- 
tempts made for the recovery of independence have invigorated 
instead of weakened the moral energies of the Poles, and that 
ardent feeling of patriotism which in former times was principally 
confined to one class, now animates alike the inhabitants of every 
cottage and palace in Poland. That feeling alone, without ad- 
mixture of Jacobinism, democracy, or any other political theory, 
prompts the rich and the poor to submit to every sacrifice for the 
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restoration of their country. ‘Their literature is more intimately 
connected with the history of their incessant political struggles 
than is the case with any other nation; it is a most potent wea- 
pon, which they now understand how to use. The time may yet 
come when the following passage shall have ample realization, 
though not designed for them, even on earth, as it assuredly 
will in Heaven—* In that time shall the present be brought unto 
the Lord of Hosts of a people scattered and peeled, and from a 
people éerrible from their beginning hitherto; a nation meted 
out and trodden under foot, whose land the rivers have spoiled, to 
the place of the name of the Lord of Hosts, the mount Zion.”— 
Isaiah, xviii. v. 7. 


Art. 1X.—1. Canton Register, July to December, 1839. 

2. The Chinese vindicated, or another View of the Opium Ques- 
tion, being in Reply to a Pamphlet by Samuel Warren, Esq. 
Barrister at Law wm the Middle Temple. By Captain T. H. 
Bullock, H. H. the Nizam’s Army. London: Allen and Co, 
1840. 


3. The Opium Question. By Samuel Warren, Esq. F.R.S. of 


the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 4th edition. London: 
Ridgway. 1840, 


4. The Opium Question as between Nation and Nation. Bya 
Barrister at Law. London: Bain. 1840. 


5. Brief Observations respecting the pending Disputes with the 
Chinese, and a Proposal to bring them to a satisfactory Conclu- 
sion. London: Ridgway. 1840. 


6. Is the War with China a just one? By H. Hamilton Lindsay, 
late of the Honourable East India Company’s Service in China, 
2d edition. London: Ridgway. 1840. 


THE age of wonders in every period, we presume, has been the 
time of the historians of that epoch; but still we think there are 
strong probabilities in favour of this estimate not being very far 
remote from the truth with respect to our own. Inventions, un- 
questionably of the most singular character, mark it beyond all 
others, as in this respect surpassing; and of historical events 
certainly one may be adduced, “ sui generis,” War with China. 
For more than 200 years matters had remained in the “ status quo,” 
when the great movement party in this country considered the 
Celestials had enjoyed quiet enough, and immediately proceeded 
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to set three hundred millions by the ears, and it will be more by 
luck than wit if it does not discover what it is to catch a Tartar. 
It has been our endeavour, in a previous paper, to set the Opium 
Question in a proper light before the country, and we shall now 
proceed to show that far larger interests are becoming involved, 
and that matters are now assuming an aspect of alarm that few 
but ihe foolhardy and reckless men that sway the present fortunes 
of this state can regard without concern. ‘True courage consists 
not, in our notion, in the mere deprivation of the sense of fear, 
but in the knowledge and appreciation of difficulties, and in man- 
ning the spirit to meet them. Herce Antar and the heroes in 
Homer vary strongly in their character. The Bedouin we see 
without fear, and he loses interest, for we always anticipate the 
sequel; but in the Grecian warriors we find the appreciation of 
danger and the resolve to dare it. In the one it is animal impulse, 
in the other high-souled feeling. ‘The appreciation of danger; 
then, is perfectly consistent with the highest element of courage ; 
and courage unconnected with this feeling may be compared to 
the Malay, who is prepared with blind fury “ to run a muck” at 
all he meets, and who becomes proportionately valueless since he 
cannot be directed against the right object. Before these lines 
are read we shall have war proclaimed by our valiant governor- 
general against the Chinese Empire, though he has quite enough 
to do with India, for any power he possesses to manage it. This 
proclamation will, probably, at no remote period, array against us 
in India and China 500 millions, together with Mahomet Ali, 
Dost Mahomet, and the Schah of Persia. Pretty well for 
Asia. Let us look then into the origin of the Chinese affair, the 
Opium Question. Unhappy England ! 


‘* Poppy nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever minister to thee that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday.” 


Opium had netted to the Indian government, on the showing 
of the Bombay merchants themselves, during twenty years past 
from 1859 from half a million sterling annually, until latterly it 
had attained to two millions sterling per annum. Of course 
China had the benefit of this, and the Emperor of the Celestials 
found all his subjects nodding in whatever direction he moved, 
and was even smoked out of his own imperial palace. His people 
seemed to be plunged in one all absorbing lethargy, aud the 
Celestials were fast abjuring their allegiance to him for the vic- 
torious Somnus. Half measures Celestials never deal in, and 
Tang, governor of the two Kwang provinces in which Canton is 
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situated, President of the Board of War, was ordered to make 
war on the opium eaters. The said Tang executed the Son of 
Heaven’s orders most effectually, as the following sentences from his 
proclamation will, we think, prove. “ For the sedler of opium, if he 
do not quickly forsake his vile calling, decapitation will follow con- 
viction. For the smoker of opium, if he do not quickly renounce 
the habit, there will be little chance of escape from strangulation.” 
Now, however tight these enactments may seem to draw the line, 
they still were confined to the Chinese alone, capitally in the 
first instance. ‘The Emperor was perfectly right in making such 
enactments, and no doubt had read Vattel or some equally pro- 
found writer, since the policy of the Chinese has for ages pro- 
ceeded on the principle of making all foreigners bow to the in- 
fluence of their own country. We say no doubt he had read 
Vattel, because he clearly conceives that what he says to one he 
says to all. Now Vattel says as follows :— 


“ Even in the countries where every stranger freely enters, the sove- 
reign is supposed to allow him access only upon this tacit condition, that 
he be subject to the laws; I mean the general laws made to maintain 
good order, and which have no relation to the title of citizen, or of sub- 
ject of the state. ‘The public safety, the rights of the nation, and of 
the prince, necessarily require this condition, and the stranger tacitly 
submits to it, as soon as he enters the country, as he cannot presume 
upon having access upon any other footing. ‘The empire has the right 
of command in the whole country, and the laws are not confined to 
regulating the conduct of the citizens among themselves, but they deter- 
mine what ought to be observed by all orders of people throughout the 
whole extent of the state. In virtue of this submission, the strangers 
who commit a fault ought to be punished according to the laws of the 
country.” —Book ii. c. 8. 


Still as foreigners are rather slow at understanding anything 
against their interest, and our own countrymen have a sort of in- 
dependent feeling peculiar to Caucasian tribes, of making up 
their mind to act in every country as if they were the rulers, and 
not the ruled, these edicts were not obeyed. ‘They had not 
studied Vattel, or were determined not to study anything opposed 
to their interest. The Emperor, commiserating their ignorance, 
decreed that in foreigners the first offence should be visited with 
perpetual banishment, the. second with death. An American 
house, Messrs. Olyphant, announced their instant intention to 
comply with this regulation. This was on the 20th July last. 
As a matter of policy this was possibly quite right, but on the 
general feeling among merchants it would appear equally wrong. 
It certainly was meanspirited, and the house merely resorted to 
it to obtain exclusive dealings with the Chinese, Captain Elliot 
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and the English merchants refused to sign any bond to this effect. 
Their expulsion from Macao immediately followed, and they had 
previously vacated Canton, This took effect on the 26th August. 
The proceedings that led to the secession of the merchants from 
Canton were of the following character, On the 26th February 
a native dealer in opium was found guilty and sentenced to be 
strangled. The place of execution selected was opposite the 
English factory. ‘The same sentence had been attempted to be 
carried into execution in the previous year at the same spot, and 
had been frustrated with respect to the locality, but not with re- 
gard to the unhappy culprit. On this second occasion the hint 
was too palpable to be mistaken, and with strong protest on the 
part of the merchants the execution took place in the offensive 
spot, which certainly must have been rather unpleasant both in 
conscience and causality to our countrymen, Captain Elliot 
protested strongly against the spot selected for this purpose. At 
this unfortunate period, two boats passed the Custom House 
without submitting to the regulations made by our own commis- 
sioner, and only excused themselves on the ground of its being 
dark when they passed the Bogue. ‘They might have stated their 
dark dealings, for they carried opium probably. At this junc- 
ture a new commissioner, Lin, arrived at Canton, with extra- 
ordinary powers. His edict, on arrival, stated what is perfectly 
true, that China does not go to the rest of the world for produc- 
tions, but that the rest of the world comes to her. It demanded 
the delivery of every particle of opium in the ships. 

There can be no question raised, we apprehend, as to the right 
of any government to seize on a contraband article warehoused 
in its ports, but the Chinese went further, and demanded all in 
the ships. We think them right also in this view, since the seas 
of China and ports are as much under the laws of the country 
as the land. We therefore attach small force to objections from 
the extent of the seizure, and to arguments in favour of indemnity 
from that circumstance. ‘The Chinese government further pro- 
ceeded to denounce punishment to the same effect as we have 
seen in the proclamation of the Governor of Canton, Tang. One 
sentence as a specimen of Chinese political economy we think 
ought not to be lost sight of by our government. “ You who 
have travelled so far to conduct your commercial business, how 
is that you are not yet alive to the great difference between the 
condition of vigorous exertion and that of vigorous repose—the 
wide difference between the power of the few and the many.” 
The day after the publication of this edict, the Governor of Can- 
ton issued a notice that, “ During the stay of the commissioner 
in Canton, and while the consequences of his investigation, both 
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as to foreigners and natives, are yet uncertain, all foreign residents 
are forbidden to go to Macao.” ‘The immediate effect of this 
notice, with the announcement of Commissioner Lin, was, that 
the Hong merchants persuaded the Chamber of Commerce to 
give up 1073 chests of opium. ‘The notice of detention of Brit- 
ish subjects at Canton immediately induced Captain Elliot, with 
great gallantry, but with still greater indiscretion, to come to 
Canton, by which step he only placed our chief commissioner 
asa‘ detenu.”* The merchants thanked him for his conduct 
at a later period, and they had excellent reasons for so doing, but 
though we can conceive they had cause to be pleased with him, 
yet the fact of the highest British authority at Canton being a 
prisoner did not raise us in the eyes of the Chinese. A demon- 
stration which seems so much the rage had not been ill placed 
at this moment. He published an extremely injudicious pro- 
clamation, alluding to the execution of the Chinese in front of the 
factory, their warlike preparations, and the regulations respecting 
the detention of foreigners. The last was the only subject on 
which he ought to have touched. He remained protesting use- 
lessly, unheard and unheeded. 

Arrangements were then entered into for delivering up the 
opium, and on the 5th May the passage from Canton became 
again open, except for fourteen merchants, who remained hos- 
tages for the fulfilment of the treaty. On the 4th May, Captain 
Elliot proclaimed that he had determined to remove her majesty’s 
factory from Canton, and requested the merchants to make the 
necessary preparations, On the 24th May he quitted, but not 
with the entire factory. On the 31st May an imperial edict from 
Peking directed that the opium should be destroyed, and it was 
so, though well worth 20,000,000 dollars. ‘The conduct of the 
emperor in sacrificing for the good of his subjects so valuable a 
possession, needs no comment : it shows unquestionably he was 
in earnest, though it is still asserted that he is not. We now 
proceed to detail the events that led to the expulsion from Macao. 
Captain Elliot continued to remain at Macao, without much va- 
riation of incidents, until the 7th July, when unhappily a party 
of sailors from the Carnatic and the Mangalore went on shore, 
and it appears, on our own showing, acted as sailors often do, 
heedlessly, but on this occasion even worse, for in an affray that 
ensued a Chinese named Lin-wei-he was killed. The Chinese 
laid the dead body on the beach, abreast the shipping, where it 


* He was imprisoned seven weeks, with armed men parading day and night be- 
fore his gates, and threatened with the privation of food, water, and life, it is said, 
but we cannot substantiate these latter points. 
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remained for some time. The imperial commissioner, whose eyes 
seem to have been wide open, despatched two officers to investi- 
gate the transaction. On the 20th July, as the opium trade re- 
mained in unabated vigour on the coast, a brig with this com- 
modity was attacked by the junks, and commenced firing her 
guns at them loaded with grape and canister, and killed in a 
short time fifty of the Chinese. All this is very fine if people 
will submit to it; but to violate their laws with impunity, and 
then to support infraction by infraction, would rouse the Spirit of 
the quietest people upon earth. The result of the commissioner’s 
investigation amounted to this, that Captain Elliot had been on 
shore with a ship-surgeon to attend the wounded Chinese ; that 
the party notwithstanding died, and that hush-money went to the 
relatives to be quiet. Captain Elliot, it is only fair to add, tried 
the offending parties; but the demand on the part of the Chinese 
commissioner to deliver up the murderers was not complied 
with, nor was life expiated by life. Lin’s remarks are extremely 
shrewd: “* On the one hand you will not give up the murderer, 
and further you will not consent to receive our edicts; you only 
wish most unreasonably to throw the blame on the Americans, 
Immediately after this, however, the American consul sent up a 
petition, stating vehemently that the charge was false. Again, 
with your excuses and explanations about killing with malice pre- 
pense, and killing by mistake, and supporting widows and orphans, 
and such phrases, all these are so many evasions to screen and 
varnish over the real facts of the case. In all cases Chinese who 
molest Europeans are banished, and the obligation is reciprocal, 
so that to hush up murder by a bribe is a flagrant breach of the 
law.” Lin concludes by prohibiting the supply of the ships 
with provisions until the murderer be given up. Captain Elliot, 
however, stoutly refused to give up ‘the party or parties. A 
second proclamation followed on the 18th August, complaining 
that the murderer had not been given up, and holding all fo- 
reigners responsible. At this period intelligence arrived of the 
dreadful circumstances connected with the “ Black Joke,” which 
were well calculated, under. existing misunderstandings, to excite 
alarm. This vessel was boarded on the night of the 17th on her 
way to Macao; her crew consisted of seven Lascars, the tindal, 
and a passenger, a Mr. Moss. The crew were cut down and 
thrown overboard, and the outrage on Mr. Moss was of the most 
horrible character ; ; he was twice wounded in his attempts to 
keep the deck ; he was then seized in the cabin, an attempt made 
to cut off one of his fingers, which he only saved by drawing off 
his ring, and giving it to his assailants; he was robbed of his 
watch, and while one held his ear, another with a sharp instru- 
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ment cut it off, together with a large portion of the scalp on 
the left side of his head, and attempted by force to put it into 
his mouth and thryst it down his throat. The Chinamen then 
attempted to fire the vessel, but unsuccessfully, and the Black 
Joke was discovered by the Harriet and brought into Macao. 
Mr. Moss then gave his statement of all that had occurred, and 
solemnly declared that the Black Joke contained no opium, The 
British press in China however—and our countrymen are seldom 
slow in their sympathies for each other—does not appear to con- 
sider this affair as perpetrated by the Chinese, though the tindal 
says they were Mandarine boats, but by pirates. If this be 
so, and it is not contradicted by Captain Elliot, the Chinese can 
hardly be held responsible for the affair, It excited of course 
a dreadful state of alarm in the factory, and probably outrages 
were anticipated, but certainly none were perpetrated. In the 
meantime, as we have previously stated, Captain Elliot had ar- 
rived at the clear conviction of the offender or offenders, and the 
sentence that he pronounced for the murder was simply two years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 30/. He persisted in his refusal to 
give up the man, in complete contradiction to Vattel, in the pas- 
sage extracted above; and to this ill-timed Jenity hundreds have 
already fallen victims, and probably thousands more will suffer. 
Lin exasperated, and justly we must own, immediately proclaimed 
that all supplies should be withheld from the English, and issued 
orders (a strong measure) on the 3ist August, to shoot all fo- 
reigners who ventured ashore, but to commit no assault on the 
ships. Captain Elliot determined on forcing a supply of provi- 
sions, and on September 11th issued a notice that he would place 
the river and port of Canton under blockade. 

A second official notice announced that the blockade was 
withdrawn on the 16th, in hopes of a termination of the affairs 
by renewed negociations, At this time a Spanish brig was at- 
tacked by the Chinese. The crew jumped overboard, but the 
Chinese picked them up and preserved their lives, The brig was 
burnt to the water’s edge. It was evidently a mistake, and 
means were taken to prevent the recurrence, but the Chinese 
pleaded that the vessel was English, with opiuin on board, and 
that she had visited the coast in several points to dispose of her 
cargo. On the 15th, the body of a young English lad, but with- 
out any marks of violence, was found floating in Honkong bay. 
Captain Elliot seized upon this occurrence, and attempted to 
persuade the Chinese that this person was the murderer of Lin- 
wei-he. The negociations at this time had a favourable aspect, 
but the opium traffic seems to have proceeded at as strong a 
pace as ever. The Chinese alternative at last arrived, On the 
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25th October the commissioner insisted on two points as a 
sine qua non:—the delivering up the murderer of Lin-wei-he, 
and the signature of a bond of consent, by the commanders of 
vessels, to trial by Chinese officers for offences to be declared 
capital. If these points were not complied with, all ships were 
to quit China in three days. The conditions were refused, and 
Captains Elliot and Smith withdrew to Tongkoo bay, to wait 
instructions from home, aud reinforcements, At that period a 
smuggling vessel and the Mandarine boats had an affair together, 
in which a boat was sunk; several other persons, and among 
them seven Chinese, were sent back “ with their tails cut off.” 
Instructions were issued to the Chinese admiral, by Lin and 
Tang, to commence hostilities if the English ships did not put 
out to sea; and they appear to have been directed to willing ears, 
for Kwan the admiral published the following proclamation, 
from which we extract, as extremely characteristic, his account of 
himself. 


“* Having received my instructions, | find that I the admiral rule over 
the whole of these seas, and my especial duty is to sweep them clean of 
the depraved and reprobate. Since then I have received the button of 
the Leader of the Army, | ought forthwith to appoint a day for the 
great gathering of my troops, but J, the said admiral, am descended 
from a family that dates as far back as the Han dynasty (2000 years 
ago) ; the line of my forefathers sprang from Hotung. My ancestor 
was the deified Emperor Kwanfootze (commonly called the Mars of 
China). Splendid and luminous was his fame, bright and dazzling the 
place of his imperial abode. Now I the said admiral fly like an arrow 
to recompense the goodness of my country, and tremblingly receive the 
admonitions of my great ancestor. I deal not in deceits and frauds, nor 
do I covet the bloody laurels of the butcher. Remembering that Elliot 
alone is the head and front of offence, and that probably the bulk of the 
foreigners have been intimidated or urged on by him, were I suddenly 
to bring my forces and commence the slaughter, [ really fear the gem 
and the common stone would be burnt up together. Therefore it is that 
I again issue this proclamation, which proceeds from my very heart and 
bowels, that it be promulgated abroad every where.” 

However absurd all this may appear to us, on the 3rd Novem- 
ber the two British ships of war (the Volage and the Hyacinth) 
going up in the face of the proclamation to the Bogue to deliver 
a chop, Kwan attacked them with twenty-nine of his war junks, 
Our ships were compelled, in self-defence, to fire. The unavoid- 
able result was, that six war junks were sunk or blown up, and 
about 900 men killed. The English sustained no damage beyond 
a shot in the main mast of one of their ships. Kwan behaved 
extremely well, but we regret to say the Celestials are probably 
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deprived of the services of this descendant of their Mars, for he 
was severely wounded in the battle. ‘This account, which bears 
date of November 27th, is the last received. Now taking a fair 
view of the facts unblinded by cupidity and personal interests, 
can any thing be clearer than that blame rests with us in a far 
greater proportion than with the Chinese. Faults on both sides 
there may have been, but in our wisdom we are prepared to find 
the Chinese ignorant, prejudiced, unjust, but they have shown 
themselves neither of the three in the main. 

We are also prepared to find the Chinese forming an undue 
estimate of us. Have we not equally overlooked them? We have 
never entered into their national character. All our recent mis- 
sions have been laughable failures. Lord Amherst was sent out 
to them in a capacity in which they never receive an envoy, and 
he failed in doing any thing in China, though we have to thank 
him for the Burmese War in India. He was, however, far better 
calculated to deal with the Chinese than the Hindoos, being of a 
phlegmatic, easy, nonchalant disposition, of which the following 
anecdote may give some notion. When the Alceste had struck, 
and was sinking by inches, etiquette prevented any person leav- 
ing the ship before the ambassador. Captain Maxwell sent to 
Lord Amherst, who was in his cabin, to request his appearance 
on deck. His lordship was shaving at the time the message was 
delivered, and stated his intention of being on deck shortly, and 
very quietly passed the razor over the unfinished side and proceed- 
ed to complete the operation. He then dressed himself with great 
precision, and made his appearance on the quarter-deck as uncon- 
cerned as if nothing was the matter and the ship had not been 
sinking inch after inch during his lengthened toilette. Now could 
this nobleman have brought his mind to treat his instructions with 
a “ benigna interpretatio,” he was just the sort of person to succeed 
with the imperturbable Chinese. But this nobleman always 
wanted powerful mental acquirement, and this great natural ad- 
vantage stood him in no stead, and he left the British character 
lower than ever. Of him the Chinese wags observed there was 
a reason why he declined the ceremony of the Kotou, which con- 
sisted in giving the head three knocks on the ground before ap- 
proaching the emperor. ‘They said he was afraid of the sound. 
Next came Lord Napier. He was also determined to be something 
very conformable to English notions, but the direct reverse to 
Chinese. He would have, as Captain Bullock points out, (to 
whom we are greatly indebted for his able pamphlet,) political 
rank. He addressed the viceroy of Canton direct, completely 
violating, by this course, the great principle of the Chinese govern- 
ment, that no foreign political authority shall reside in the limits 
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of the empire. The Chinese treat us on the hypothesis of 
traders, and notice no other communication than that of a super- 
cargo or T'ae-pan; and the line of this communication must be 
through the Hong merchants. A Tae-pan might as reasonably 
assume to be a teapot, as an envoy from this country take upon 
himself any other function than that described. The Tae-pans 
are there to replenish our teapots, and this is all they have to do, 
and all that China wants of them. All this is quite different from 
other nations; it is vastly inconvenient: granted. But we seek 
the inconvenience, it does not seek us. Jt has always been so. 
We should much like to know more of China than we do. We 
should like to have more insight into her literature; we should 
like to inspect her paleography; but China will not let us, for the 
best and wisest reasons, that India is before her eyes. She will, 
therefore, always entertain the same notion of us that Lord Keppel, 
we believe, did of the Scotch, “ they are excellent soles but terrible 
bad upper leathers.” She is justified in this estimate on every 
footing of a wise and enlightened policy. ‘To Lord Napier suc- 
ceeded Captain Elliot. His blunders are the more intolerable, 
because his position was a legitimate position, though the first of 
its class it was one that had become nearly intelligible to the 
Chinese. But Captain Elliot recklessly violated their laws in pro- 
ceeding to Canton without a red permit. He became in conse- 
quence a prisoner, and a prisoner by proclamation, which sunk 
the English name still more than before, and was confined on just 
grounds as having violated Chinese law, by forcing a passage in 
his cutter. He further espouses the contraband side, which forms 
another reason of detention. He had no marines with him on 
whose gallantry he could rely for protection as Lord Amherst did, 
for when preparations were made to force his excellency to comply 
with the Chinese regulations, the determined spirit of the captain 
of marines, though surrounded by millions, possibly saved him. 
And, to do Lord Amherst justice, he was ever sensible of the 
gallantry of that officer, Captain Cook, and rewarded it by taking 
him out to India as his aide-de-camp. But Captain Elliot remain- 
ed a prisoner, and had to trust to Chinese lenity for his escape. 
His conduct exhibits one continuous violation of the principles of 
Chinese government. 

The Chinese had digested, with some difficulty, the change 
from the East India Company to the English government, but 
they were at last prepared to view Captain Elliot, in the new 
position he occupied, as commissioner. He had then, we repeat, a 
far better position than either Lord Amherst or Lord Napier, and 
he has contrived to lose all these advantages, and, what is more, to 
obtain the protection and approval of the present cabinet, though 
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mean enough to shrink from pecuniary responsibility. But as 
our information on the actual state of affairs in China is as cor- 
rect as can be obtained, we feel no hesitation in stating in the 
face of Lord John Russell’s declaration, that there is no ground 
for a Chinese war. The ministry may attempt to look big upon 
this question with unutterable mysteries, but they will be proved 
by the sequel to be unsound in policy, ill informed in the real 
state of things, and heedlessly lavish of the blood and treasure of 
the country. But the Chinese commenced hostilities—even this 
point was brought about by the ill-timed conduct of our com- 
missioner. He sails up with his entire force, after having re- 
ceived orders to quit the coast, by way of provocation and chal- 
lenge to the Chinese admiral, and that officer, consulting his 
credit only, and not regarding his capability to punish the aggres- 
sion, immediately attacked him, If Captain Elliot had with- 
drawn from China, the merchants would soon have placed matters 
on a right footing, and without any personal risk. If otherwise, 
matters must have strangely altered from the commencement. 
What evidence have we of their general demeanour from men 
conversant with trade in all directions? Mr. Jardine, the head 
partner in that house, on his health being drank by the committee 
of merchants in Canton, in returning thanks, says,— 


“‘T have been a long time in this country, and I have a few words to 
say in its favour: here we find our persons more effectually protected 
by laws, than in many other parts of the East, or of the world. In 
China a foreigner can go to sleep with his windows open, without being 
in dread of either his life or property, which are well guarded by a 
most watchful and efficient police ; but both are perilled with little or 
no protection in many other states; business is conducted with unex- 
ampled facility, and in general with singular good faith, though there 
are of course occasional exceptions, which only the more strikingly bear 
out my assertion, Neither would I omit the general courtesy of the Chi- 
nese in all their transactions with foreigners; these and some other 
considerations are the reasons that so many of us so oft revisit this 
country, and stay in it so long.” 


Here is a panegyric of the most extensive character, by an 
opium dealer, in one of the first British firms in China, and this 
as late as January 23rd, 1889. But Lord John Russell talks 
largely of wrongs, and reparation, and satisfaction, from the Chi- 
nese, and placing our commercial interests on a better footing by 
enforcing them at the cannon’s mouth, as if any nation could be 
induced to enter with greater ardour and liking into fresh com- 
mercial relations by blowing to pieces its forts, “sacking its cities, 
and butchering its unresisting inhabitants. But the drift of all 
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this, we presume, is that the forfeited opium is to be paid for by 
the Chinese. Neither the rules of law nor justice, nor privileges 
of nations, which differ mightily from House of Commons’ privi- 
leges, for which Lord John Russell is such a stickler, will permit 
this, and then last of all an appeal will be sneakingly introduced 
to indemnify the Bombay merchants for the loss of their contra- 
band article. But this will not do. 

The Conservatives are too strong to allow of this; and even 
the Radicals, when money is talked of, 


** fall away 
Like water from him, never found again 
But where they mean to sink him,” 


In vain would the softest adjuration of his own Rockite bard be 
poured in the deaf ear of O’Connell: 


‘© Oh, what was love made for, if tis not the same, 
Through joy and through torments, through glory and shame ; 
I know not, I ask not, 2f guilt’s in that heart, 
I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art !” 

He knows too well the overpowering influence of gold to think 
of supporting him on an unpopular money bill. Then again, as 
if dogged by the very demon of ill-fortune, the million-lived Ca- 
brera seems destined to work up a little more peninsular agitation, 
and summons his chiefs in thousands, and they come when they 
are called. Here English gold and life cannot be sacrificed much 
longer. How profound, and yet how clear, compared to these 
pigmies, was the policy of the Duke of Wellington. All the pre- 
sent difficulties of the question were clearly traced out by him as 
early as 1834. He then stated fixed rules, declaring any deviation 
from them would be fatal to our intercourse with China. First, 
that no envoys should be sent with high-sounding titles. Next, 
that though officers should be sent out with even plenary power, 
that they should not vary from the accustomed mode of com- 
munication, nor attempt to force the Chinese to alter their usual 
routine. He added, lastly, that implicit obedience was to be paid 
to the laws of that country, and that we were not to place ourselves 
in the light of legislators of China, but kindly permit that nation 
to legislate for itself. ‘These principles were too stationary, fixed, 
old fashioned, and conservative, to hit the fancy of one whose de- 
light has been to undo every thing, and to mark his desolating 
career by plenty of ruined villages ‘without one single act of repa- 

ration. ‘The hardship, too, of ‘the present war upon ourselves is 
this, that we shall lose probably a wholesome and necessary are 
ticle of English nutriment. Many of the recent vagaries have 
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affected the purse, but here is something closer, affecting diet and 
health : 

néec Awprakog modepog Kat Aouog ap’ avrw. 

“A Chinese war, and, plague on’t, loss of tea.” 


Next follows the cost of this extravaganza. Three sail of the 
line and four frigates, even for a few years, with the land arma- 
ment, canuot be put down under some millions, and it might all 
have been spared to the country. ‘The only good resulting from 
this untoward event is the increase of the navy, which even the 
present economists are glad to embrace every pretext to extend, 
and which certainly needed increase. But to expect us to realize 
Captain Elliot’s guarantee relative to the opium is absurd. The 
houses are well able to support the loss of 7828 chests of opium 
on whom it has fallen, though it may somewhat lower the future 
panegyrics on China from the house of Jardine and Co, Taking 
this firm, the largest sufferers on the surrender, and estimating 
each chest at 150/., their loss amounts to upwards of one million 
sterling. This is unquestionably heavy, but what must have been 
the remunerative profits to compensate for the risk of this immense 
outlay? 500 per cent. is stated to have been repeatedly received. 
If any house chooses to embark in the contraband trade to this 
extent, we maintain it is at their own risk; and that our govern- 
ment is not entitled to place these persons on the same footing as, 
for example, the planter, who was secured by legislative enact- 
ment in the property he held in the slave. The cases are totally 
different: Chinese enactments were all against them, and no 
English law can protect the contraband merchant. But it will 
be said, and is, that the Chinese government connived at the 
Opium traffic. All public edicts have invariably put it down, and 
though, as in Russia, great iniquities are perpetrated by the execu- 
tives; yet what a merchant has to consider is simply this, whether 
the positive edicts of a government are opposed to him or not. If 
they are, he trades at his own risk, and cannot look to his own 
country for support, when that country would treat him precisely in 
the same manner if he violated her fiscal regulations. Though we are 
far from vindicating the conduct of the present government in this 
matter, and conceive that it is scarce possible to imagine one 
more mean and faithless, yet we are still of opinion that, had they 
not upheld Captain Elliot throughout the whole affair, they were 
not called on to guarantee the indemnity of the opium dealers. 
But as they have generated and fostered their beautiful mannikin 
into its present dimensions, they are bound to maintain their own 
misshapen issue, aud therefore to dishonour his bills for indemnity 
at the ‘Treasury was a compromise of the national honour. But 
what can be said of persons like these, thus callous to the sense of 
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shame, and who maintain theniselves in office on the disgraceful 
tenure of the hate of the Radicals to nobler statesmen, without 
espousing the feelings of even their supporters. One act, a fit 
pendant to the recent Devonport expulsions of parties who ex- 
pressed any political sentiments opposite to their own, we chro- 
nicle with pain. It is so base, that we mourn over such degene- 
ration in even foes. When Spring Rice was returned for Cam- 
bridge, principally by the exertions of Messrs, Peacock and Bur- 
cham, Fellows of ‘Trinity, the former of whom received the 
Deanery of Ely, and the latter the office of Classical Examiner 
to the University of London, with promises of much more from 
his patron, which we believe have never been fulfilled, the ex- 
Chancellor took upon himself the character of a scientific Me- 
cenas. He was to do prodigies for the noble pursuits of his own 
university, Cambridge; and he procured for the Philosophical 
Society the grant of 300/. per annum from the government. 
While he remained member for the town, this was continued; but 
the instant he vacated that seat, the government withdrew its 
grant. Now what is this but making scientific support to depend 
upon political opinion, and laying down the fatal principle to 
which liberals invariably adhere, of evincing no liberality to any 
who differ from their political creed. 

We shall uo longer anticipate support for any scientific institu- 
tion unless it have the stamp of Whig or Radical principles, 
while the present ministry holds office; and it is curious to see 
how they are at present trying to feel their way with the House 
upon the Opium Question, and attempting to slink out of their 
present obligations to support their own commissioner, or to 
wheedle him into favour with the House. But Sir James Gra- 
ham, we entertain little doubt, will so pin them down to this 
question, that any attempt to run wide of the point will be en- 
tirely abortive, and the mean, shuffling, and political bungling 
which they have exhibited will appear under his dissection de- 
tected in even their pettiest processes. Before we conclude, we 
shall slightly advert to a few out of the numerous pamphlets be- 
fore us. ‘The first among these is from Mr. Warren, and a more 
mistaken production, or worse in temper and feeling, it is difficult 
to conceive. In it we hear of nothing but of Lord Napier, “ that 
martyr to Chinese cruelty and insolence,” and the expressions used 
are all of the most warlike and sanguinary tendency to the unfor- 
tunate Chinese. This gentleman seems to have lighted on the 
lion rather than the lamb in his precincts in the Temple, and to 
be a very incarnation of those days— 

** When down came the Templars like Cedron in flood, 
And died their long lances in Saracen blood. 
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We extract a few passages. ‘ The bloated vain glory and 
grandiloquence of the Chinese would probably collapse at the 
very first prick of British bayonets, Their flimsy armaments fly 
like chaff before the wind at the sight of one single British man- 
of-war—portentous object—making its appearance on their coasts 
cleared for action. It is not impossible that the roar of her first 
gun would fill Pekin with tottering knees and pallid faces.” 
Again, “ Lin may find his celestial master’s junks blown out of 
the water, and his forts crumbling into dust beneath the cannon- 
ading of his puny and despised opponents, all his ports block- 
aded, in short the shock may abate the fever which for centuries 
has inflated that strange people to such a pitch of presumption 
and make them fit for intercourse with the civilized world. ‘Their 
silver mines must forthwith disgorge the equivalent of the British 
merchandise which they have so presumptuously seized and 
wantonly destroyed ; we shall teach them both the real extent 
of their own resources and of our own power.” All this 1s, 
to say the least, grandiloquent enough, but will cost some pains 
to realize; and though the descent on Pekin, the favourite 
notion of Mr. Warren, might produce some temporary effect, 
we should be glad to be informed what lasting beneficial re- 
sults would follow from it. The reluctance also of the Chinese 
to part with bullion is participated in to the fullest extent by 
more civilized nations, who did not show their wisdom in suffer- 
ing it to escape them; and we trust in future arrangements that, 
if they are so disposed, barter may be made the medium of 
intercourse, if they are jealous of parting with their silver, As 
to even the argument also urged by some parties, that the Chinese 
are growers of opium, and wish to put down the importation on 
that ground, we attach no value to it. It cannot be sold or used 
in the country without death to the buyer or consumer, which 
settles that point; and were it so, they have a right to oppose the 
importation of any check on native industry. Does England, for 
example, receive foreign corn to the injury of her own agricul- 
turist, or foreign goods in preference to native manufacture ? 
Even when this circumstance does almost unavoidably occur, as 
in the Saxony wool, what is the result? Utter ruin in that trade 
to all but a few large houses, 

Equally futile is the objection raised by Mr, Warren with re- 
spect to the moral effects from the importation of opium into 
China. We are far from leaning to puritanical exaggerations on 
this subject, and we know well that nothing better serves the pur- 
pose of the supporters of dram-drinking and opium importation 
than extravagant statements of the consequences attendant on 
these habits : but that evil of a most alarming character becomes 
generated in every country by such propensities, independent of 
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the effect on the national strain, needs no demonstration to prove. 
Mr. Warren cites the celebrated instance of De Quincey, who 
took 8000 drops of laudanum daily, equivalent to 320 grains of 
opium, in proof that the indulgence in this habit is too costly to 
become general. Is this sagacious observer of life to be told 
then, that no sacrifice of money, fame, or life, appears too costly 
to the habitual dram-drinker? That all means are used to ob- 
tain the favourite poison, and that it is not measured by what a 
man can afford, but by what he can get? That any and all means 
are exerted to obtain it, and that the physical ill bears no propor- 
tion to the moral, however extensive; and that the opium-eater 
and the dram-drinker are parallel instances. Very few remarks 
will suffice for the other pamphlet before us, “ Brief Observations 
respecting the pending Disputes with the Chinese.” The writer 
confines himself to the advocacy of three points: Compensation 
for opium outside the port of Canton confiscated by the Chinese 
government ; 2nd, reparation for insults ; 3rd, commercial treaty, 
securing inviolability of the persons of British subjects. The 
first point we have already disposed of; the second might with 
more justice be demanded by the Chinese than ourselves ; and 
the third no nation can concede to the offenders against its laws, 
This absurd pamphlet closes with the modest proposal, to seize 
on the island of Lantoa for a permanent emporium; and the 
self-satisfied writer sets forth his protocol in the following terms: 
“ You take my opium, I take your island in return; we are 
therefore quits.” ‘To which any Chinese might reasonably say, 
“ | took your opium because you vended it against law; you take 
my island also against law; and you justify one infraction by an- 
other.” What a British Solon this writer is! What an exqui- 
site ally for the great protocol chief, and how short he cuts the 
matter compared with his leader’s long-winded arguments, which 
only arrive after all at fraudulent ends by a longer road. Next 
follows the ‘* Opium Question, by a Barrister.” From this we 
shall simply extract the following description of a government, 
premising, that the author evidently wants a change to relieve his 
eye; for by looking on the present too long, he has confused his 
notions of colour and complexion, and become jaundiced in as- 
pect: ‘All governments are dishonest as regards individuals, 
They will always avoid an equitable payment if the Jaw is on 
their side; and they will not pay a legal debt if they can find a 
tolerable excuse for delay.” 

The last publication we shall consider out of this gathering 
host is by Mr. Lindsay, and it is entitled to more praise than it 
has yet obtained, though it has already reached a second edition. 
This gentleman states very sensibly the alarming position that 
our Eastern finances are fast assuming. Six millions of revenue 
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are at stake ; four millions in tea, and two in opium. He brings 
home to the viceroy of Canton the charge of trading in opium 
with four fifty-oared boats, through the agency of his son; and 
this we never doubted, since the Chinese officials are most cor- 
rupt; but he also declares that the /eading mercantile houses in 
Canton refused any participation direct or indirect in the traffic. 
In common with ourselves, he censures Captain Elliot for the 
blockade of a day, and the affair at Cowloon. He also recom- 
mends an ambassador to be placed permanently at Pekin. 

We doubt whether, even after a battle or two, the Chinese will 
be induced to receive him, as it is clearly opposed to their entire 
policy. As our ears have been stunned with hardly any thing of 
late but complaints against the Hong merchants, and even the 
war has been ascribed to their agency, from an anxiety on their 
part to evade just payments to our countrymen; we extract the 
following anecdote relative to Chinese integrity, and as the party 
was personally known to the author, it may be fairly deemed au- 
thentic. 


“The Chinese in question was a very respectable and intelligent silk 
merchant, but who at the same time frequently dealt in opium, In 
1837 he had entered into contracts with our house for the delivery of 
silk in the ensuing year at a fixed price, and had received a considerable 
sum of money in advance; when the troubles began, my friend’s name 
appeared in the governor’s black list, as one of the leading opium dea- 
lers, and a large reward was offered for his apprehension. ‘The season 
advanced, and we heard nothing of him, at the same time the price of 
silk had risen so, that he could not have fulfilled his contract save at a 
loss of full 15 per cent. Under these circumstances I confess we felt but 
little hope of seeing either our silk or our money. One night, however, 
in December, 1838, at the time when the persecution of all concerned 
in the opium trade was at its height, a Chinese called late at night, and 
said that my friend was in Canton, and wished to see me. I accord- 
ingly accompanied him to a small Chinese shop, where I found him dis- 
guised in the poorest garments. He said unto me, ‘I have come to 
Canton, at the risk of my life, to fulfil my contracts to you and to 
Messrs. —. The silk which I promised you is in the hands of 
such a Chinese. You must make arrangements to pass it through a 
Hong merchant without exposing me, for if seized my death is certain, 
Should my silk not prove equal to the quality I promised, my friend has 
more; you may select what you please, and I will pay the difference in 
value.’ I confess I was much affected at this truly honourable conduct, 
and urged him in the strongest terms to lose no time in returning to his 
secure place of concealment, which was in a distant province. ‘The next 
day, however, | saw the Chinese to whom he referred me, and received 
from him every bale of silk for which we had contracted, and which on 
examination proved of the very best quality. I am happy to say that 
my friend escaped from the clutches of the Chinese Inquisition, and was 
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in perfect safety when I last heard of him. Such a trait of character 
confers honour both to the individual and to his country, and I firmly 
believe there are many such men to be found in China.” 


The nation, that produces men like this merchant, will find 
means, however despicable we may deem it now, ultimately to 
redeem itself from the position of receiving dictation from any 
power; and we are pleased to see the healthy spirit manifested 
towards the Chinese by Mr. Lindsay, and we shall only express 
our dissent from his opinions on one point, the indemnification of 
the merchants. ‘The house of Lindsay, we perceive, surrendered 
11463 chests of opium, a loss to them of 172,000/. ‘They na- 
turally anticipate the indemnity promised by the commissioner, 
but we cannot think that this will be granted. Had Mr. Lindsay 
been in the position to have expressed his unbiased opinion, we 
should probably have come to the same conclusion, but his judg- 
ment on this matter is of course warped by personal interest. And 
now, that we have arrived on this “ vexata questio,” to this point 
it will naturally be demanded of us, what do we propose to 
remedy the difficulty? Do we, like Carlisle, on Chartism, come 
forward with a panacea. We do, and with a more efficient re- 
medy for these troubles than education, to the deprivation of 
which he attributes all our present evils. We have gone wrong, 
through the entire course of recent matters, and it is not impro- 
bable that a force may now be necessary to support our mer- 
chants ; if so, let that force abstain from all offensive measures, 
until the merchants have tried the full extent of their power. If 
they manage matters right, the presence of an armament will be 
needless, But Captain Elliot, having completely compromised 
himself with the Chinese, should be instantly removed. All 
opium dealing strictly denounced under severe English punish- 
ments as well as Chinese, or else placed upon a legal footing, as a 
matter of fair trade. The British merchant ought in no country 
to be a contrabandist. We cannot think that these measures will 
prove unsuccessful; but should policy compel our government, 
justice cannot, to place our colony by force on the coast of China, 
we trust no further demonstration will be made than what is 
requisite to establish and to ensure its protection. Any frantic 
notion of holding China as we do India, we deprecate entirely. 
It would not be remunerative we are convinced, or realize to us 
even the advantages of our late position. A mutual good under- 
standing will produce mutual benefits. But war must injure 
both countries, and destroy, rather than cement, commercial re- 
lations. However tempting this “ El Dorado” may appear, we 
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hope our people will show themselves above the lure offered to 
cupidity. 

We feel confident that our national honour is not sunk so low 
as to need trophies from China to ennoble its strain, and we enter- 
tain a quiet expectancy that we shall receive the fragrant herb 
of her territory pure as it might be grasped by even the Pytha- 
gorean and assuredly ought by the Christian,—not polluted with 
worse than the blood of animals,—not matted together and de- 
filed by the wholesale butchery of its peaceful cultivators. 
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MUSIC ABROAD AND AT HOME. 





INDIA. 


Avy intelligent amateur, an officer in the native cavalry, has mentioned to us 
a few peculiarities he has frequently observed in the Music of India. He 
describes the men’s voices as being very high, similar to our counter-tenors ; 
this is rendered more apparent when they all sing together, for then they strain 
with energy the upper and more shrill tones of their voices, not exactly in 
union, but nearly so ; that the effect is disagreeable to our eats. The same 
gentleman has noticed that nasal quality in almost all the men’s voices, which 
imparts such a peculiarly unmusical effect to their singing. The instrument 
most in use at the present day is their guitar. But the Fakeers, or holy men, 
in their processions, when they sing hymns to their Deity with loud shouts 
and energetic gesticulations, are accompanied by men beating the cymbals. 

It is rather a curious circumstance, that a great many of the songs of this 
country abound with the praise of drunkenness. These cannot be of Hindoo 
origin, as the ancient Hindoos never drank either wine or spirits. 

Love songs are esteemed throughout India, and are even considered as 
pious hymns, being the acts of the god Chrishnu; the scenes of whose frolics 
were the villages of Gocool and Muthoora, and the wilds of Vrindabun. 

There is a species of hymn, the composition of Soordas, a blind poet and 
musician, which is of a moral tendency. ‘Their war songs, in praise of valour, 
are called Curca. These are generally in the Rajpoottannee tongue, and the 
songsters, whose profession it is to sing them, are called Dharees. They 
have also cradle-songs or hymns, called Paina. The Dhoorpud is the heroic 
song of Hindoostan; the style is very masculine and nearly devoid of studied 
ornamental flourishes. This style of composition had its origin from the time 
of Raja Man, of Gualier, who is considered as the father of Dhoorpud singers. 

The word Pundit signifies a doctor of music, and in India is applied to 
those who profess to teach the theory of music, but do not engage in its prac- 
tice. 

Sir William Jones mentions the eighty-four modes of which the Hindoo 
system of music is composed, but the superiority he claimed for these people 
over every other, on that account, was successfully refuted by the papers en- 


titled “ Oriental Music considered,” in the late Quarterly Musical Magazine, 
vol. 7, page 457. 


SPAIN. 


A dramatical and musical journal is published at Madrid, entitled “ En- 
triacto ;” it is issued twice a-week, in half sheets, and each month delivers a 
lithograph, generally of some well-known performer, in theatrical costume, 
and an original play, with entrance to a reading-room—the whole for about 12s. 
per annum. 

The theatres throughout Spain are nightly crowded. At Madrid, besides the 
two great theatres “* Del Principe” and “ De la Cruz,” there are several smaller, 
“ Bella Vista” and “Las Tres Musas”; also some partially public, as the 
Philharmonic Society, the Lyceum, the Conservatorium; the prison even has 
been hired as a theatre. 

The management of the Principe has expended a large sum in the dresses 
and decorations of “ Lucresia Borgia,” which has obtained great success. 
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The best living Spanish composers are Doygne of Salamanca, Nielfa of 
Madrid ; Gomez and Cornicen are devoted to the opera. The first guitar per- 
formers are Sor, Oesoa, and Aguado. Church music is superior in Spain to 
most countries, vast sums being expended in order to secure perfect excellence 
in the sublime art. 


Maprip.—Manuel Breton de los Herreros, the author of several comedies 
and other pieces, has engaged a man who is under five feet in height, and 
weighs 450 Spanish Ibs., for the performance of his el hombre gordo, “The 
Corpulent Man,” who is wheeled about from town to town. 


NORWAY. 


Curist1ana.—The celebrated composer Rudolph Willmers, a Prussian by 
birth, who met with such distinguished marks of approbation from the king of 
Denmark for his performances on the pianoforte, has been highly entertained 
in this town, at Bergen, and at Gottenburg. He is the composer of three operas 
and some sonnets, and is now engaged on a new comic opera, the “ Libretto,” 
from the pen of a Danish poet. 


ITALY. 


The theatres here have nearly all commenced the Carnival season, under the 
most unfavourable auspices. Mercadante, after having failed at Milan, was 
unsuccessful at Venice, in his opera entitled “‘ Emma ;” and at Rome Pacini 
— a new work, Furio Cammillo, which the united talents of Mad. 

ngher and Donzelli could not entirely save from condemnation. 


Frorence.—Prince Joseph Poniatowsky has written and composed an 
opera entitled “‘ Giovanni da Brogia,” brought out at the court theatre. The 
principal parts were performed by Prince Joseph, Prince Charles, his brother, 
and his lady the Princess Eliza. 


Trieste.—In addition to the Teatro Grande, two other theatres are now 
open, the Teatro Mauroner and the Teatro Filo-dramatico; these houses are 
all nightly filled, and a new Opera-house will shortly be erected in the Piazza 
del Ponte Rosso, as the Teatro Grande is found much too small, being only 
capable of accommodating 1500 persons. 


= Baron Cosenza is writing a new drama, entitled “ Margherita Pus- 
terla.” 

In the early ages, seven great cities claimed the honour of being Ilomer’s 
birthplace ; at the present day, seven cities are contending for the honour of 
having given birth to the “ Holy Cecilia :” these towns are Mayence, Chalons, 
Beauvais, Ravenna, Bologna, Lucca, and Rome, and all are situated in the 
three great musical countries, Italy, Germany, and France. 


GERMANY. 

Bertin.—Mr. Hillmar, the palace musician, pensioned here, has presented 
the musical world with a new instrument, which he calls “ Violalin,’’* because, 
by an extraordinary arrangement of the bridge and belly, he has brought the 
**C” string of the latter to the pitch of the former. 

Holtei is now giving a successful course of lectures on the drama: the sub- 
jects chosen are the Iphigenia of Euripides, Ottoker by Grillparzer, Henry V. 
by Shaksp2are, and Mahomet by Voltaire. Holtei’s declamation is most highly 
spoken of. 


* This is certainly a union of the violin and the viola. 
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DuesseLtporr.—The Pope has been complimented with the dedication of a 
Mass to him, by our music director Schindler, and the director of the Roman 
Catholic Chapel was to have visited the Maestro, in order to send to Rome a 
second Mass composed by him. 


Lerpzic.—A_new opera by Lorzing, “ Caramo, or the Fish-spearing,” has 
met with a good reception. 

Ernst, the celebrated violinist, has been giving a series of concerts, at which 
he has been received with an enthusiasm unprecedented since the perfor- 
mances of the great Paganini. 

Meyerbeer, who has been residing at Baden-Baden, has now completed a 
grand musical festive piece, composed in honour of the Queen of England’s 
nuptials. This composition he intends bringing with him to London, and will 
superintend its production. 


A.tenBurc.— On the anniversary of the Reformation, the hymn to “ Holy 
Cecilia,” composed by the Crown Prince of Hanover, was brought forward in 
the palace, by Ernst Schulz, with the chorus, and pleased the court so much 
that a second performance was ordered. 

Spohr has completed another oratorio, “ The Fall of Babylon,” which will be 
performed by an orchestra of 800 voices and instruments, at Cassell, on 16th 
(April) inst. 

Saxe-Gorna.—The ducal family of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha contains several dis- 
tinguished musicians. The two princes, Albert and Ernest, are very efficient 
performers on the piano-forte ; the musical compositions of the former possess 
considerable sweetness and melody. The Duchess of Kent is also a very excel- 
lent pianist ; and King Leopold is a superior performer on the violin. The 
Princess Victoria, who is about to be united to the Duke de Nemours, possesses 
considerable musical talent; her brother, the King Consort of Portugal, has 
made painting his study, some of his sketches have been highly spoken of. 

Leopold Schefer’s new opera, entitled “ Hekuba,” is proceeding rapidly 
towards completion ; the libretto is from his own pen. 


. Wermar.—-Ulrich has a new opera in a state of great forwardness for the 
Theatre Royal. 

Kastner, the author of several French works on music, has completed a new 
opera for the German stage, the libretto from the pen of Dr. Schilling. This 
opera will be brought out at Stuttgard, Cassel, and Carlsruhe. 


FRANCE. 

Paris.—“ The Chaste Susannah,” an opera in four acts, was brought out at 
the Theatre de la Renaissance, composed by M. Monpou. This is a subject 
assuredly more adapted for an oratorio than an opera, for if there is to be any 
serious belief in the Scriptures such things are unfit for theatrical display, and 
must shock the feelings of right-minded persons whenever exhibited. It is 
true that our volatile neighbours, accustomed from childhood to frequent 
theatres on Sundays,* do not think so severely on such derogations as we more 
sober Englishmen would revolt at; nay, they can go so far as to tolerate an 
opera in which the Deity is ——— enthroned, and Angels singing cho- 
russed hymns to his praise! One of the first professors in this country wit- 
nessed this display in Paris some years ago. What we have said is merely to 
caution managers (in the present rage for transplanting French music to our 
shores) to be careful not to attempt such as M. Monpou’s opera. 

‘It is announced in the Journal d’Artiste, that a series of unpublished letters 
by the celebrated writer J. J. Rousseau have been discovered in an old Chateau 





* See the excellent strictures on this subject by Nimrod in the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, January, 1840. . 
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in Normandy. They appear to relate chiefly to scientific and musical subjects. 
As a musical writer of profound views and elevated taste, few who have 
written on this art have equalled the philosophical Rousseau. 

At the Theatre Renaissance a comic operatic sketch has been produced under 
the title of “ Le Mari de la Fauvette,” composed by M. Villeneuve; it was most 
successful. 

Donizetti’s new opera, the “ Martyrs,” has been produced at the opera. 
Great attention was paid by M. Duponchel to the mise en scéne of this work, 
to which he attaches much importance. Madle. Nathalie Fitzjames will appear 
shortly at the Académie, in the ballet-opera “ La Dieu Bayadere,” both as a 
singer and dancer. 


Donizetti's new opera of “ L’ Ange de la Nizeda” will be immediately pro- 
duced, and will be followed by Benedict’s new opera. 

Lemoine has recently published two interesting musical works: “ Traité 
d’ Harmonie et d’ Aceompagnement,” by Fétis, and “ Méthode de Chant et de Vo- 
calisation,” by M. Garcia, brother of Malibran and Pauline Garcia; the latter 
will shortly be united to M. Viardot, the director of the Italian Opera of Paris. 

A new opera by M. Halevy, the libretto by Scribe, has been produced at the 
Académie Royale. It is called “ Le Drapier.” The costume and mise en 
scéne are magnificent, but the music is of unequal merit. 


RUSSIA. 


Sr. Pererssurcn.—Taglioni continues to engross the whole attention of this 
imperial capital. Adams's new ballet of “ The Pirute” has been completely 
successful, and this incomparable dancer has been showered with flowers. M. 
Laporte, of the Italian Opera of London, has been offering her very high terms, 
but hitherto without success. One of the little theatres at St. Petersburgh has 
brought out a burlesque, entitled “ The spurious Taglioni.” 

The emperor, in order to promote the study of native music, has offered pre- 
miums for the production of operas by Russian composers; and societies for the 
diffusion of musical knowledge have been formed here and at Moscow. 


AMERICA. 

Mr. Charles Kean will probably leave New York on ist April, and may be 
expected in London towards the end of that month. Mr, Wilson and Miss 
Shirreff have accepted another short engagement at the Park Theatre, and are 
not likely to quit the new world before the middle of June. Mrs. Fitzwilliam 
continues to draw crowded houses in every town in the States which she visits. 


LONDON. 

Italian Opera.—The opera season has commenced with Torguato Tasso and 
Beatrice di Tenda, for Madame Persiani. Coletti, the new basso, is a beautiful 
singer of the true school of expression, with a voice as flexible as any tenor. Let 
us hope M. Laporte will employ such talent as he is now in possession of in 


better operas than Donizetti’s flimsy pieces. Don Giovanni, Figaro, &c. should 
be revived immediately. 


Covent Gurden Theatre, under the fostering care of royalty, continues its 


brilliant career. The fair lessee is indeed a most indefatigable caterer for the 
amusement of her patrons. Comedy is represented in her brightest dress, 
every character being well filled by the aid of this unrivalled company. ‘“ The 
Riwals,” Colley Cibber’s “ Double Gallant,” “ The School for Scandal,” and 
Mrs. Centlivre’s “ Wonder,” have each been produced with characteristic 
splendour. Jolly’s new opera of Mabel was justly condemned on its first repre- 
sentation, being in truth a most nauseous piece of fiddling. But the new opera, 
compiled from the musical compositions of H. R, Highness Prince Albert, 
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which will shortly be produced at this theatre, must prove a very attractive 
feature. Some of the songs (which we have heard) are of exquisite sweetness 
and full of melody, and will no doubt soon become exceedingly popular. Leigh 
Hunt’s new play of the “ Legend of Florence,” and Shakspeare’s “‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” have been produced with characteristic splendour, attesting the spirit, 
taste and activity, of the management. 


Drury Lane opened with a quotation from our immortal bard—*“ one touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin”—but in both the management and the 
company that “one touch” was wanting; and the lessee made a miserable 
failure, which neither royalty nor the great tragedian for a few nights could 
possibly avert. It is confidently stated that Mr. Beale, of the musical firm of 
Cramer & Co., has taken the theatre for the next season, and if the manage- 
ment is to be placed in the hands of Benedict there will be no longer any 
reason to complain of the decline of the national musical drama. 


The Haymarket Theatre now occupies that position in the dramatic world 
which old Drury held and maintained some ten years since. And this is chiefly 
owing to the unceasing exertions of Mr. Webster, under whose guidance this 
theatre has been gradually rising in the public estimation until it has arrived 
at the prominent position which it now holds. The present season has com- 
menced most auspiciously, for her Majesty is, and will be, a frequent visitor 
while such names as Macready, Power, Ward, Phelps, Charles Kean, Helen 
Faucit, Warner, Glover, and Priscilla Horton, are combined in one company, 
and these are attractions which must prove sufficient to fill the house every night. 


English Opera House.—The Concerts 4 la Musard continue to attract full and 
fashionable attendances every evening. -As we predicted, when those concerts 
were first established, they have become as necessary for the pleasures and pas- 
times of this country as our theatres. And when we assert that a larger portion 
of the first musical talent of this country is to be found every evening within the 
walls of the English Opera House than is to be met with elsewhere, it is evi- 
dent that this establishment ought (and we are happy to say it does) receive 
the patronage of the musical public. 


Olympic.—This popular little theatre, under the guardianship of Mr. Butler, 
is constantly varying its light entertainments, with the one exception of “ The 
Ladies’ Club,” which appears permanently established at this house, being at- 
tended at every meeting by a large number of visitors, who appear highly amused 
at the lectures. The chairwoman, lessee, and members of the council, certainly 
deserve a vote of thanks. Frederick Vining is another valuable addition to this 
little company. 


The other minors continue their “horrible” career, striving, like our neigh- 
bours in France, to excite sympathy for the lowest and most worthless characters 
recorded in the annals of crime, and engendering feelings in the breasts of the 
‘theatrical gods” which will ultimately assist to fill our prisons. 


The Pattuarmonic Society having abolished their last season’s arrange- 
ment of allowing non-subscribers to come in with guinea tickets, we are to 
infer they intend this campaign shall be distinguished from the later seasons 
by great activity in the direction, new symphonies by Mehul, Kalliwoda, 
Sphor, Berlioz, &c. and the permanent engagement of a first-rate vocal choir to 
bear the weight of the concerted vocal music which they are supposed to be 
preparing. These are critical times: they must be up and doing. The public 
will no longer tolerate an expensive instrumental concert when cheap and ex- 
cellent ones are so numerous. They have had more than “ Three Warnings,” 
and therefore now the subscribers and the public do expect a complete reno- 
vation in the vocal department, of which their first concert has not certainly 
given any strong indication. 
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The “Societa Armonica” hold their first concert, at the great Concert Room 
of her Majesty's Theatre, on the 30th inst. The engagements they have entered 
into leave no doubt of their meeting with their usual success. 

The Ancient Concerts have commenced. The first was honoured with the 
presence of the two Queens. Her Majesty and Prince Albert expressed them- 
selves highly pleased with the selection. The first and second concerts were 
both excellent in quality and execution. The programme of the latter, under 
the direction of the Archbishop of York, contained some superior revivals. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society has been attracting universal attention. It is 
impossible to convey any idea of the splendid performances of this very excel- 
lent Society. “ Israel in Egypt” and “ Saul” have been performed by the aid 
of their vast choral resources, in such a masterly style that they have completely 
electrified the thousands who throng into Exeter Hall on every performance. 

A committe of management are preparing a musical treat for the 102d anni- 
versary festival of the Royal Society of Musicians, on the 10th April; several 
eminent vocalists have tendered their services on the occasion. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge has consented to preside. 

The City Quartett Concerts have on each performance been fully and 
fashionably attended. Messrs. Willy, Joseph Bannister, Hill, Hausmann, and 
C. Severn, have drawn all the civic amateurs around them, and excited a spirit 
of musical emulation among our sober citizens highly gratifying. The second, 
third, and fourth concerts were rather heavy from the want-of sufficient variety 
in the selection. The most attractive quartett was the opening piece of the se- 
cond part, on the 16th inst., Mozart’s quartetto in G minor, for piano, violin, 
viola, and violoncello, which was performed in a most masterly manner by 
Messrs. Cipraini, Potter, Willy, Hill, and Hausman. 

The Choremusicon.—This very ingenious instrument resembles an upright 
piano-forte ; it has two sets of keys, an octave of pedals with clarionet, flageolet, 
flute, and bassoon stops, also a drum and triangle, and is capable of giving a 
great variety of sounds ; it is intended principally for the performance of qua- 
drilles and waltzes. 

A young lady only ten years of age, a Miss Roeckel, niece to the composer 
Hummel, has been attracting considerable attention in the provinces by her ex- 
traordinary performances on the piano-forte. 








The following remarks are from the pen of a correspondent of the “ Musical 
Journal,” the only musical periodical of any value in this country :— 

“Tt is really gratifying to find, in the person of a prince of the royal blood, 
no less eminent musical qualities than those which distinguish her Majesty’s 
consort. H.R. H. Prince George of Cumberland, the Crown Prince of Ha- 
nover, has just published a work, entitled “ Ideen und Betrachtungen tiber 
die Eigenschaften der Musik,’ (Ideas and Views respecting the Properties of 
Music). In this work all the soul of the youthful composer is poured forth ; 
his preface is full of enthusiastic praise of music, and he evinces, in almost 
every page, the most ardent Jove for the ‘ sublime science.’ 

“* From my early youth,’ says Prince George, ‘I have applied myself with 
the most intense desire to make the science of music my study and my amuse- 
ment, and it has ever proved an invaluable companion, as well as an unceasing 
comforter through life, from the variety of its inexhaustible ideas. The more I 
learned, the more closely its poetry wove itself around my soul. Music is a 
language of sounds—it speaks to us through all our thoughts and feelings.’ 

“We now come to his compositions; they are ‘ Sechs Gedichte, von Ernst 
Schulze, in Musik gesetat, von S.k. H. dem Kronprinzen von Hannover” (Six 
Poems by E. Schulze, composed and arranged for four voices, by the Crown 
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Prince of Hanover, entitled, The Star of Love, ‘ Stern der Liebe ;’ Serenade to 
Cecilia, ‘ Nachtgruss an Caecilie ;) The Parting, ‘ Abschied ;? Ode to Spring, 
‘ Fruchlingslied ;> Love's Complaint, ‘ Liebesklage and Hunting Song, 
‘ Jaegerlied.’ 

“* Vorwaerts ! Gedicht v. Uhland,’ Onward ! a Poem, by Uhland; the music 
composed and arranged for four voices, by H. R. H. the Crown Prince of Ha- 
nover. 

“ And ‘Vier Gedichte von Schiller,’ Four Poems by Schiller ; the music com- 
posed and arranged by H. R. H. the Crown Prince of Hanover. These four 
poems are—To Emma, ‘An Emma;’ The Youth at the Rivulet, ‘ Der Jiungling 
am Bach ;’ Ardent Desires, ‘ Sehnsucht ;’ Rapture with Laura, ‘ Entzueckung 
an Laura.’ 

“Tn conclusion, I cannot do better than close this brief notice in the words 
of the prince, whose works will, I trust, soon become familiar to the English 
nation, to whom he is indeed an ornament, and one whom they may justly 
claim as their own: ‘It is an unpardonable offence towards this divine science 
to consider it either as a vehicle pour passer les temps; a stimulus to the 
thoughtless dance, or to be used as a subject of conversation, in which a su- 
perficial judgment is allowed to pass its decision on performers and perform- 
ances, because fashion and custom proclaim it an elegant accomplishment ; 
instead of seeking to discover what really is to be found in the inestimable 
richness and purity of the divine science of music, viz. a manifest improvement 
in the finer feelings, refinement in the manners, consolation in affliction, and 
hope for futurity, with true and faithful firmness, in faith and in love.’” 


Thalberg.—This extraordinary pianist was recently travelling through Eng- 
land giving concerts, and meeting every where with great success. In a conver- 
sation we had lately with an old professor, whose knowledge of the art is second 
to none in Europe, the question was asked, “ Is Thalberg a great musician?” 
Our friend said, “ Decidedly not. He is a gigantic mechanician ; introduces 
great variety and energy into his playing, but no other decided impression than 
wonder is left on the mind of people with true musical feeling after hearing 
him. He is not a Fuguist; does not excel in the Adagio; there is not the ex- 
quisite sensibility of John Cramer, the imagination and learning of Mendelssohn, 
or the majestic solidity of Clementi. Thalberg writes and plays too much; he 
has not time to think. The very high mechanical construction of his pieces, 
redundant with every sort of difficulty, renders them unfit to produce their 
proper effect under the hands of other pianists as we find now during his life- 
time. How then can it be expected that proper justice should be done to them 


at any future time? Therefore it is not too much to say that his compositions 
will die with him.” 


The Crucifizion.—Oratorio by Louis Sphor. English Translation. London. 
—Sphor was brought over to superintend this oratorio at the Norwich Festival. 
The opinion of the best judges in England declare this work to have been a 
Jailure. The chorusses here and there are fine, but the chromatic elaboration 
of the solos, and the dreadful heaviness resulting from the want of dramatic 
characters or personages in the oratorio, although the instrumentation is (like 
that of all this composer’s works) very beautiful, yet could not redeem the lack 
of interest felt throughout the performance. We quote the following passage 
from the “ Monthly Chronicle” for October, which appears to have been written 
by some partisan of Mr. Professor Taylor’s :— Spohr came over here, expect+ 
ing nothing but his bare expenses. The committee, with gentlemanly feeling, 
and not to be outdone in generosity, sent him back with 150/. Such a spirit 
in the intercourse with a man of genius, does honor to the national character, 
and makes one proud of being an Englishman!” Indeed! this is a very ex- 
traordinary pride then lately sprung up amongst us. The English in general 
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are not so stingy in rewarding foreigners of great talent. Rossini when over 
here asked and obtained 50 guineas for singing at noblemen’s houses, with 
Signora Colbran; Rubini, 30 guineas; Malibran, 50 guineas; and Weber 
50 guineas, for promenading the late Duchess of St. Alban’s rooms on a rout 
night. Yet the Norwich committee are here made to boast in the most vulgar 
manner of enticing Sphor over expecting nothing but his bare expenses ! 


Life of Madame Malibran. By the Countess Merlin. 2 vols., 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1839. It seems to be the fate of most of the greatly talented persons 
of every age, to be much misunderstood in their real feelings, which being 
naturally of an excitable nature, and therefore liable to eccentricity, very 
often disturb the plodding serenity of the herd of mankind, whose views, 
confined to money-making, eating, drinking, and enjoying themselves, cannot 
readily be brought to conceive how enthusiasm of any kind is engendered. 
Madame Malibran was a genius, almost a universal one, and from the advan- 
tage of a long acquaintance with that extraordinary woman, we can assure the 
readers of the Countess Merlin’s book (which is well and amusingly written), 
that the anecdotes of her liberality and kindness of heart are by no means 
exaggerated; we could supply of our own knowledge many more. It is 
not true as stated by the reviewer of this book in the New Monthly Magazine, 
“That had she lived to complete her career in the ordinary way, she would 
soon have been forgotten.” With all her great and varied talent, which was 
of a nature to throw every other into the shade that came near it, there was a 
constant playfulness, kindness and attention to the feelings of all around her, 
which has not to this day been forgotten by any who knew her. 


vening. anzonet. ) rom a German son rince 
“E g,’ aC t. The melody fi G by P 


Albert, arranged to English words by F. W. Horncastle, Esq., of her Ma- 
jesty’s Chapel Royal. This Canzonet is full of melody, and has been most 


prettily and judiciously arranged. 
One of the prettiest serenades which has appeared for many years is “ Vieni 


al Bosco, Notturno,” due voci soprani, composta da F. W. Horncastle, Esq., 
and published by Mills, of Bond Street. 


ACOUSTICS. 


The last volume of the “ Records of new Discoveries and Inventions,” pub- 
lished in Paris, contains two notes on some experiments of M. Cagniard Latour, 
who does not cease to devote himself with success to researches in Acoustics, 
We transcribe some portion of these notes, which we imagine will be interest- 
ing to such of our readers as may be occupied in this branch of musical 
science. 

I. On Sound. 


Mr. Savart has discovered, that when a column of air vibrates in a column of 
a flute with fibrous partitions, it produces a graver sound than that of a flute 
with rigid partitions. Performers on the flute have been led to remark that this 
instrument resounds in general more easily when its interior parts are thoroughly 
damped with water. These and other facts have suggested to M. C. Latour the 
idea of examining if a column of air, which is contained in a well, would be 
more or less proper for making the sounds resound, according to whether the 
well contained water or not; and he believes that the resonance would be more 
marked in the first case than in the last. 

Ife has also remarked, that the sounds produced under the arch of a stone 
bridge resound more, when the foundation upon which the pillars of the arch 
rest is covered with water, than when it is not. Latterly he has had an oppor- 
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tunity of being able more fully to appreciate the influence that the surface of 
the water has upon the resonance of the air, by observing, in an estate in the 
suburbs of Chartres, two wells of similar size and construction: one, of which 
the bottom had been covered with water for many years, had acquired an ex- 
traordinary degree of resonant power, while the contrary is the case with the 
other, which contains no water. M.Cagniard Latour observes besides, that in 
the first well the sounds were prolonged a certain time after they had ceased to 
be produced, which would give reason to suppose, that water, on account of its 
polished surface, is as favourable a medium for the reflection of sound, as it has 
been long proved to be for light. In order to put this to the test, he proposes 
to have the interior surfaces of the body of the violin made polished by the ap- 
plication of a very glossy description of varnish, by these means to discover 
whether the sonorous qualities of the instrument will acquire an appreciable 
increase of power. 


II. On the Vibration of solid Bodies. 


M. Cagniard Latour has made experiments with the view of ascertaining the 
modifications which the resonant power of solid bodies undergoes under certain 
circumstances, ‘The principal facts which he has elicited are the following : 

ist. The longitudinal vibrations of a tempered steel wire were of a deeper 
tone than those of a wire of similar length which had not been tempered; the 
amalgam of which cymbals are made and iron give precisely the same results. 

2dly. The transverse sound of a bar of tempered steel becomes higher by the 
annealing it has received; it is the same with respect to the metal of cymbals 
which has been tempered. 

3dly. The longitudinal vibrations of a wormed thread of steel give the same 
note as those of a tempered wire of the same length; brass and silver produce 
similar results. On the subject of these facts, the author remarks that they merit 
some attention on the part of those learned in physics, because they would 
seem to show that the mere variations of density in a metal have no influence 
over the rapidity of its longitudinal vibrations, and that, in consequence, sounds 
are propagated in solid bodies in the same manner; since, as is well known, 
the rapidity of the sound in this fluid is independent of the barometric pressure. 

4thly. Lastly, the sonorous power of a bar of copper in a screw form is much 
diminished by annealing ; but the contrary holds good with regard to silver ; 
that is to say, that if a wormed rod of this metal be annealed, it is rendered 
sensibly more resonant by the process. The same effect takes place in the case 
of a wormed bar of zinc, which, when it has been annealed by heating till the 
lead it contains has been fused, acquires the quality of resounding much longer 
after the sounds are produced, than it did before the process had taken place; 
the sound elicited is also of a higher tone. 

The experiments are but modifications of Lord Bacon’s, as the following ex- 
tract will show: 

“It hath been tried, that a pipe a little moistened on the inside, but yet so 
as there be no drops left, maketh a more solemn sound than if the pipe were 
dry; but yet with a sweet degree of sibilation or purling. The cause is, for that 
all things porous being superficially wet, and, as it were, between dry and wet, 
became a little more even and smooth; but the purling which must needs pro- 
ceed of inequality, I take to be bred between the smoothness of the inward 
surface of the pipe which is wet, and the rest of the wood of the pipe unto which 
the wet cometh not.”—See p. 121, vol. iv. of Basil Montague’s Edition of Lord 
Bacon’s Works. 








MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


FRANCE, 


One of the sweetest of French living poets is Madame Desbordes Valmore, 
who first attracted attention in France, Germany, and England, by a collection 
of poems entitled Pauvres Fleures. Her life having been shaded with miseries 
and disappointments, it has infused that tinge of sadness and melancholy which 
characterized the writings of the sweet authoress. There are other poets in 
France who sing louder and more skilfully, but there are none who breathe such 
gentle, tender, and inspiring lays as Madame Desbordes Valmore. 

M. Charles of Chartres, Member of the Institute, is preparing for the press 
a very extensive History of Arithmetic, in which the author intends to enter at 
length into the question of Mr. Halliwill’s theory of the Boetian Contractions 
recently discussed before the French Institute by M. Charles and M. Libri. 

A work embracing the information of a hand-book, and embellished with 
fifty engravings, entitled Voyage de Paris a Constantinople par bateau a vapeur, 
has appeared at Paris. This work must prove invaluable to the southern tra- 
veller. 


GERMANY. 


A work highly interesting to the geologist is announced by Hermann von 
Meyer, entitled Fauna der Vorwelt. This work will treat of fossil bones 
of Pachydermata (Mastodon, Rhinoceros, Palzotherium, Dinotherium, Tapir, 
Microtherium, &c.), Ruminantia (Paleomeryx, Orygotherium, &c.), Rodentia 
(Lagomys Oeningensis), Carnivora (Harpagodon, Pachyodon, &c.), Tortoises, 
Sauriens, Frogs and Birds, which have been found in beds of Lignite or 
Brown-coal in Switzerland and in other deposits of Molasse in this country, as 
well as in the pits of pisiform iron ore of Méskirch, in the calcareous marl 
near Oeningen, the gypsum near Hohenhoven, in the strata near Weisenau, 
and in other tertiary strata; of the skeleton parts of the marine Mammalia ; of 
remains of Sauriens, Tortoises and Birds from the cretaceous group (in the 
canton of Glaris, &c.); of the Plateosaurus from the Keuper; of the teeth of 
the Ischyrodon ; of Sauriens and Tortoises from the famous formation of the 
lithographic limestone of Solenhofen ; and of other fossil vertebrated animals. 

As to the present eager pursuit of historical investigations about the consti- 
tution of the earth and the development of its organic types of animal life, 
there can be no better evidence than the remains of animals in the crust of the 
earth, amongst which the vertebrated animals are no doubt of the greatest im- 
portance. Thus if we add the creatures produced by the earth in a primitive 
age to the number at present only, we are able to estimate the riches of the 
whole creation, and to explain the alternations resulting from the sublime laws 
of nature. The publication of a work like this, containing anatomical and 
geological discoveries of a former world, will therefore be readily promoted. 
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The work will appear in several numbers, the price of which shall be calcu- 
lated, as is customary with such works, after the number of sheets in German, 


printed in Latin letters in 4to, and according to the number of tables in folio, 
with plates. 


Beruin.—The University has presented Professor Raumer with the honorary 
diploma of Doctor of Laws. 

Leipsic.—Dr. Hermann Brockhaus, the son of the well-known bookseller 
of that name, who has for some time been studying the East Indian languages, 
has been called to the University of Jena, where an appointment has been 
accepted by him. He has lately published an edition of the Kata-Sakrit Sagara, 
a collection of Sanskrit Fables and Legends, with a German translation. 

Mohnicke, the best German translator of the Frithiof’s Saga, has just an- 
nounced a complete translation of all Tegnér’s poems, together with his life, by 
Franzen, and an introduction to the Frithiof’s Saga by the translator. 

Dr. Hitzig, of Berlin, has been induced to publish a new journal in that 
town, devoted principally to the rights of authors and publishers. 


Haariem.—-At the annual meeting of the Society of Arts and Sciences, the 
following honorary members were elected :— Babbage, Lyell and Murchison, of 
London; Ehrenberg and Mitscherlich, in Berlin; Boné, Beaumont, and Pre- 
vost, in Vienna, 

Brestav.—Oriental literature has sustained a heavy loss in Dr. Tobias 
Ilabicht, the translator and editor of the Arabian Nights, generally known as 
the “ Breslau Edition.” and universally esteemed by all Arabic scholars. 

Er.tancen.—The lamented death of Dr. Hermann Olshausen, author of the 
Commentary to the New Testament, has created a vacancy in the Theological 


faculty, which it is understood is to be filled in future by two younger pro- 
fessors. 


The third centenary of the discovery of printing will be celebrated in the 
ensuing summer in all the principal towns of Germany. At Leipzig prepara- 
tions are making for a magnificent display ; the morning of the 24th June will 
be ushered in with the ringing of bells; at eight o’clock the populace will as- 
semble at the principal churches to give thanks ; and at ten o’clock the various 
deputations and representative bodies are to form into procession, parading 
the principal streets, and arriving at the market-place, where an immense vocal 
and instrumental choir will deliver a selection of songs and other musical effu- 
sions, composed for this interesting occasion. At three o’clock the company 
are to dine in the Augustusplatz, where accommodation will be provided for 
3000 persons. In the evening the city will be generally illuminated. On the 
25th, a meeting of the literati, authors, printers, booksellers and publishers, 
will be held in the market-place; and at three o’clock the grand oratorio, com- 
posed in celebration of this event by Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, will be per- 
formed in the cathedral church. A grand ball will conclude the evening’s 
amusements. The 26th June is to be devoted to the festivities of the people, 
accompanied with fire-works and torch-light processions. 

At Hamburg, Berlin, Copenhagen, Mayence, Cologne, and Weimar, com- 
mittees have been formed for the purpose of taking into consideration the best 
means of celebrating the Third Centenary of the Discovery of Printing, in these 
cities on the 24th of June. Illuminations will be general throughout Germany 
on that extraordinary occasion. 

The celebrated naturalist, Dr. Blumenbach, died at Gottingen on the 22nd 
of January. He was born at Gotha in 1752. 

The Blatter fir Literarische Unierhaltung, the Morgenblatt, and the 
Litterarischer Anzeiger, are the three best literary journals published in Ger- 
many, and each enjoys a large and influential circulation. 
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The Society of Knowledge of Upper Lusatia consists of 125 general and 126 
corresponding members, possessing a valuable collection of coins and minerals, 
and a library of upwards of 30,000 volumes. They have published the first 
portion of the Scriptores Rerum Lusaticarum, containing the chronicles of Jo- 
hann von Guben, the Gorlitzian annals of Bereith von Geuterbog, a Calenda- 
rium Necrologicum of the Minoriten convent at Gorlitz, the annals of the Fran- 
cesconian convent, and the history of the Hussite war in Silesia and Lusatia, 
by Martin von Bolkenhain. The first number of the second part has also ap- 
peared, containing the first portion of the annals of the senate of Gorlitz, from 
1487 to 1495. 


HOLLAND. 


Amsterpam.—Dutch literature continues at a low ebb; the only works 
which now appear are on political or religious subjects, and a few works on 
jurisprudence; but the penal laws are in a very confused state, arising from 
the circumstance of the judges being appointed for life, and cannot be removed ; 
they are perhaps less responsible than any other judges in Europe. There is 
but one Dutch magazine on foreign literature. 


ITALY. 


The following are among the most recent publications which have appeared in 
Italy :—A_ Dizionario di Conversazione—Conversations Lexicon—is proceed- 
ing slowly under the direction of the historian Carrer. Gallerini, the principal 
bookseller at Rome, is publishing a new edition of the collected works of 
Angelo Maria Ricci, Campiglio has completed his historical romance Elena 
della Torre, and M. Moroni has issued his Dizionario enciclopedico della vita 
publica e privata de pontefici. Guiseppe Sacchi has published a volume of 
moral and historical tales, Racconti morali e storici. The fifth and last volume 
of Il milite romano (The Roman Soldier), by Colleonis, has appeared. A 
Dizionario biografico universale, and a Panlessicv in six languages, have ap- 
peared at Florence, and at Bologna a translation of J. J. Rousseau’s Dic- 
tionaire de la Musique. At Turin Lissoni has republished Laurent’s History of 
Napoleon, with Vernet’s illustrations. The poet Czsare Perini has gone to 
Oporto to write four dramas founded on Portuguese history. Valpi, of Milan, 
has announced a Dizionario universale artistico. 

Of public works, the roads between Trieste and the province of Messina, 
Catania, and Salerno, are undergoing great and important repairs. The 
king’s palace at Naples is about to be restored, and the railroad between 
Naples and Castellamare is nearly completed, and several lofty mountains are 
to be connected by hand-bridges. The harbour of Leghorn is to be enlarged 
and improved. 


Frorence.—The progress of literature and the publication of literary works 
throughout Italy continues unimpeded. Thesecond volume of Relazioni degli 
Ambasciatori Veneti, containing the history of Marco Foscari, and all the 
events of that remarkable period, from 1527 to 1530; and a comprehensive 
notice of the state of the court and country under Cosmus the First, 1561, has 
appeared, to which is appended a very interesting notice of Savoy during the 
same period (1561). The first volume of Dr. Gaye’s work, entitled Carteggio 
inedito d’ Artisti del Secola XIV. XV. XVL, publicato ed illustrato con docu- 
menti pure inediti, will shortly appear. This work, comprising a period of 
from 1225 to 1500, contains a mass of information of vast value, and the pub- 
lication is anxiously looked for by the literati of Italy ; facsimiles and auto- 
graphs of artists and celebrated men of those ages will form an interesting 
addition to the work. 
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The number of saving banks in Italy at the close of the year was twenty- 
eight; of these two are in the Sardinian States at Chambery and Turin; nine 
in Lombardy; eleven in Tuscany; one at Lucca; four in the Papal towns, 
and one at Naples. The capital in the central bank at Florence amounted to 
three and a half million Tuscan livres, being about 112,500/. 


POLAND. 


Within the last four years eighty-three works have been published in Cracow ; 
of these two were historical, ten theological, and twenty-seven literary and 
poetical ; and there are at the present time four book-printers, four booksellers, 
three printsellers, and four hbraries in that town. Joseph Muczkowski has 
been appointed librarian to the University, and is now engaged on a history of 
the University of Cracow. A new and complete history of Polish literature 
in three parts is also in course of publication from the pen of Professor M. 
Wisniewski, celebrated for his “ Denkwiirdigkeiten zur Geschichte Polens” and 
other works. 

Garezynski has published some light, natural and vivid scenes of Polish 
early history (the 16th and 17th century) in his Powiesci Jadama,a work in 
two volumes. Ambrozy Grabowski has also published a similar work, enti- 
tled Starozytnosci historyczne polskie. A lady of high family and literary 
repute, Madame von R * *, a princess of G * *, has produced an entertaining 
work, Wspomnienia o Francyi (Recollections of France), on the state of high 
society in Paris. Her remarks on Victor Hugo, and other eminent French 
authors, will be read with interest. The best and most comprehensive Polish 
and German dictionary is that by Professor Trojanski of Berlin, and the same 
remark applies to his Latin and Polish lexicon. An excellent collection of the 
early religious Polish songs and hymns has just appeared, entitled Spiewnik 
koscielny ; the melodies have also been arranged with care and attention, which 
renders the work additionally interesting. There are seven journals published 
at Cracow, viz. Gazeta Krakowska, 2bieracz literacki, the latter containing 
voyages, travels, tales, and anecdotes; Gazeta ogrodnicza (Gardener’s Maga- 
zine) ; Pamietnik farmaceutyczny (Medical Journal); the Rocznik (Annual 
Register) ; Rocznik towarzystwa naukowego (Annual Account of the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Knowledge) ; and the Pamietnik naukowy (Scientific Re- 
membrancer). The two last mentioned are the most important, and contain in- 
teresting articles on antiquity and modern science, particularly on all informa- 
tion relating to the early Slavonic tribes. 


RUSSIA. 


The Monk Jakief, who recently returned from his religious mission to 
Pekin, is now giving a course of lectures on the Chinese language to the pupils 
of the Oriental Institute, intended as missionaries toChina. Baron Chaudoir, 
the Asiatic historian, is engaged on a numismatic work on the coins of China, 
Japan, and Cor, which will be published in Russian and French, and em- 
bellished with twenty-eight copper plates. M. von Hagemeister has published 
a work on the influence of the European trade with Turkey and Persia. The 
first part of a “ History of Siberia from 1535 to 1742” has been published by 
Slowzow of Moscow. The study of the Armenian language has much in- 
creased in Russia recently, through the facility afforded by the publication of 
the Armenian and Russian Dictionary by Alexander Chodubaschew of Mos- 
cow, in two parts. A valuable addition has been made to the Asiatic library 
and museum of the Academy of Science at St. Petersburg, by the purchase of 
the oriental works and manuseripts belonging to the Baron von Canstadt, 
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which the emperor has purchased for 40,000 rubles. Some very interesting 
particulars respecting Odessa have appeared in the Russian almanack for 1839, 
recently published in that city; it also contains short notices of the Russian 
poets, Benediktow, Kukolnik, Podolinski, and Glinka. 

The University of Dorpat was attended last year by 551 students ; of this 
number only twelve were from other than Russian States. Of the various de- 
partments 223 belonged to the medical, 147 to the philosophical, 120 to the 
juridical, and 61 to the Theological faculties. 


SPAIN. 


The long-continued war, and the nearly balanced state of political parties in 
Spain, have not been without their lamentable effects on the literature as well 
as the prosperity of the country. Politics, personal abuse, and factious mea- 
sures, even more than the war, have engrossed the attention of the press and 
the people to the almost entire exclusion of literary and other matters. The 
Spanish language has undergone a great change within the last few years, and 
that which is now spoken in parliament is no more like the Spanish of Cer- 
vantes and Luis de Granada, than the German of Tieck and Jean Paul is like 
that of Gellert or Sponheim. 

The principal Spanish writers are attached to the press. Thus the Revista 
de Madrid, which is almost the only paper sent to other countries, is the organ 
of the Moderatos, and contains articles by Galiano, Pedal, and Martinez de la 
Rosa. The Revista Militair is edited by Evaristo San Miguel, and is the organ of 
the liberals; in its columns are frequently some very spirited satires on the other 
two great parties. The Correspunziel is a statistical and official paper; and 
the Gaceta is rather more a literary than a political newspaper, but the Correo 
Nacional, edited by Borrego, has more literary matter than any of the Madrid 
newspapers. The E/ Espagno is also an organ of the moderate party, and has 
the greatest number of subscribers and correspondents. The Correo is attached 
to the Buonaparte and republican interest. The provincial newspapers are of 
a very inferior character: the only ones worth mentioning are the Eco de 
Aragon and the journal E/ Tiempo, published at Cadiz; the latter frequently 
contains philosophical articles from the pen of Lista. 

Of the weekly and other minor periodicals there are—the Esperanza, a weekly 
paper of one sheet, with a wretched lithograph, is only three shillings per annum. 
The La Mariposa (The Butterfly), is the organ of the fashions, presenting its 
readers with coloured plates monthly. The Panorama contains some good litho- 
graphs; the subscription is six shillings per annum. ‘The provincial towns 
have each a few periodicals of this class. Saragossa has its Aurora; Granada 
its Alhambra, and Malaga its Guadalhorze, which has some lithographs of the 
best kind. 

The annuals are about to be introduced, but they will hardly succeed, judging 
from the No me olvides (the Forget me Not), which was published in London 
a few years since, and edited by J.J. Mora; in fact, the Spanish ladies gene- 
rally prefer a trinket or a splendid fan to books of poetry, even when em- 
bellished with plates and gilt edges. 

There are several literary societies in Madrid. At the Athenzeum, as well 
as at the Academy, lectures are given on philosophical and historical subjects, 
oriental languages, and foreign literature, but the number of subscribers has 
sunk so low that the society may be termed a failure; while the Lyceum, a 
society for dramatic representations, contains upwards of 800 members. The 
poet Zorilla, assisted by learned coadjutors, has recently founded a literary 
academy, but as yet it has made but little progress. 

The Dramatic is the only species of literature now cultivated in Spain, and 
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this is carried to so great an excess that a vast deal of trash is intermixed. 
The best collections are published in the Galeria dramatica and in the Reper- 
torio dramatico; the former collection consists principally of old Spanish 
pieces. Of dramatic writers the most distinguished are Gorostiza and Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa; the latter is now writing a new comedy for the Lyceum. 
To these must be added Antonio Gil de Zarate, and Manuel Breton de los 
Herreros.—The “ Troubadour,” by Garcia Gutierrez; the ‘ Loved one of 
Teruel,” by Don Ventura de la Vega; “ Donna Menzua,” by Harzembusch, 
also enjoy the highest favour. Among the second class of original dramatic 
writers, Joseph Garcia Villalta, Gregorio Romero of Larragnaga, Ramon Cam- 
poamor, Jose Maria Riaz, and Franz Diaz, must be considered as the highest 
in public estimation. 

The most distinguished lyric poet of the present day in Spain is Zorrilla, 
who has written six volumes of poetry. The poetical works of Martinez de la 
Rosa, and the Duke of Rivas, are well known, as well as Pope’s “ Rape 
of the Lock,”’ which has been translated into Spanish. The only original works 
of merit are Los armantes de Teruel, by Teruel ; the political romances of Tapia, 
the historical romance of Herman Perez of Pulgar; and Isabela Solis, Queen of 
Granada, by Martinez de la Rosa. 

The Spaniards, and even Cervantes himself, esteemed the Trubajos de Per- 
siles y Sigismunda far more highly than Don Quixote. The characters intro- 
duced are all well drawn—the men brave and honourable—the females virtuous 
and beautiful—the incidents of storms, shipwrecks, discovery of islands, &c., 
are all highly wrought. The second part is a journey through Spain, the south 
of France, and northern Italy, and thence to Rome (in fulfilment of a vow), 
which is also described. 

Respecting the Spanish dialects.—The people of the north speak the Bascu- 
ense, one of the most difficult as well as one of the most ancient of European 
languages, and dignified with written works which bear the stamp of an anti- 
quity previous to our common era. On the east, the principality of Catalonia 
has another language, also ancient, full of energy, and enriched with a litera- 
ture, which, though little known in Europe, and even in the Peninsula, is 
nevertheless considerable from the number of writers as well as from the di- 
versity and merit of the works. The rest of Spain speak Castilian, the most 
modern, the most harmonious, the most cultivated, and the richest of the Pe- 
ninsular languages. The lore of poetry, written in this language, is almost the 
only part known abroad of a literature as varied and rich as it is vast. 


SWEDEN. 

Necrotocy.—Dr. Bengt F. Fries —Among the many stars which have dis- 
appeared from the horizon of science during the year now drawing to a close, 
none shone with greater or more beneficial lustre than Professor De Fries, who 
filled the Upsal Chair of Natural Philosophy, and was Chief Curator of the 
Museum of Natural History in the Swedish capital. Sweden has experienced 
no such loss since the fall of the great Linnzeus. 

The deceased philosopher was born in the province of Scone, in the South 
of Sweden, in 1799. Early an orphan, he was so fortunate as to enjoy the 
successive guardianship of two distinguished and literary men, the latter of 
whom—Count Gyllenrrock—had a large private collection in natural history. 
But notwithstanding this, and the decided bent of his disposition to the natural 
sciences, he obeyed the wishes of his first guardian, and commenced the study 
and practice of the law. The subject, however, grew at last too repugnant, and 
he abandoned this department for more congenial studies. After many intro- 
ductory tours through the provinces and islands of Southern and Western 
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Sweden, and a long course of academical preparations, he became, in 1828, 
Lecturer in Natural History, &c. at the University of Upsala. But not content 
with his triumphs in this branch of science, he had also directed his unwearied 
energies to the study of medecine, and, after obtaining his doctor’s degree, be- 
came regimental physician to the dragoon guards of Scone. The museums, both 
of Lund and of Stockholm, contain valuable testimonials to his zeal and talents 
in the medical faculties. The former possesses his very rich collection of 
Preparations of the Brains of Animals,—and to the latter he presented (besides 
a fine collection of insects, principally from Lappmark) a valuable Series of 
Skeletons, the fruits of his labours in comparative anatomy. 

Among many other methods employed by Fries for enriching the Museum 
which he valued as a child, we ought not to omit mentioning that be was the 
first in Sweden who established a vigorous and extensive system of exchanging 
with other museums in different parts of the world. In this manner contribu- 
tions from abroad of rare and beautiful specimens added very considerably to 
the resources of the Museum. 

In 1834-5, he commenced a Herculean labour—that of de novo revising, 
organizing, and cataloguing the whole contents of the National Museum. His 
rapid progress and eventual success were such as might have been expected 
from his unwearied labour, clear judgment and distinguished genius, and sur- 
passed the most sanguine expectations. 

But the principal monument which he erected to his country and himself 
was his great works on “ The Fishes of’ Scandinavia ;” exhibiting a clear and 
learned text and splendid fac-simile engravings, the result of immense labours 
and of long-continued researches along the western coasts of Sweden, partly 
alone and partly in conjunction with the distinguished Swedish savans, Von 
Wright and Silfvestolpe. From his second coast-journey, especially, which 
lasted nearly a year, amid great hardships and exposure on rocks in the ocean. 
he returned laden with spoil,—and when December came, his Christmas-box 
to the Museum was ready,—a muszolum of the sea-tribes of the archipelago of 
Bolmstan. 

Herr Almgoist, a writer of great and diversified talents, has just commenced 
a work which promises to be of great interest, under the title “ Menniskoslagtets 
Saga,” the legendary history of the human race, united with geography. 

Herr Bonnier, the enterprising bookseller and publisher of Stockholm, has 
brought out the first two parts of his “ Picture-Bible.” Each part contains 
two steel engravings. This work is immensely popular. He has also just com- 
pleted the first volume of the collected Poems of the late distinguished and 
Jamented bard Nicander.* 

Lately has appeared the 12th tome of the valuable “ De la Gardiska Arkivet.” 
This volume contains a variety of documents illustratiug the reigns of Charles 
the Tenth and Eleventh, besides various topographical and statistical papers. 
There is also a dissertation on the celebrated “ Vision of Charles XI.,” com- 
municated by Count de la Gardie, in consequence of an article which appeared 
in “ Revue de Paris” for 1829. The whole affair is proved to have been an 
after-thought, and a court forgery. 

Bladh’s has lately published an excellent Journey to Monte Video and Buenos 
Ayres. 

Among the Christmas publications, we have two or three “ Companions to 
the Almanack,” two very pretty “Annuals,” and a great number of books for 
youth, among which are Tales translated from Miss Edgeworth. 

















































* There is a short notice of this poet in the deceased “ Foreign Review,” No. Il. 
p- 635. 
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Some beautiful lithographs have just appeared, —‘“ Reminiscences from 
Turkey and Egypt,” containing, portraits of Mehemet Ali, the young Sultan, 
Costumes, &c. 


Laing’s Sweden has recently been translated into Swedish, and published at 
Stockholm. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Poems of Schiller have always been one of the first objects to which 
the German student has turned his attention; but here he had been met with 
difficulties, obscurities, and mythological incidents which he applies in vain for 
his dictionary to elucidate. Mr. Edmund Bach is about to supply this omis- 
sion by the publication of a complete key to all the poems of that celebrated 
author. His work, The Poems of Schiller explained, with a Glossary elucidat- 
ing the Difficulties of the Language, Construction and Allusion, now in the 
press, has been compiled with the greatest care and distinctness, and will prove 
without doubt an invaluable little present to the German student. 

Dr. Lhotsky has a new work in the press on the interior of New Holland, 
being a Journey from Sydney to the Australian Alps. The first portion of this 
work was originally published at Sydney, but the present edition will be con- 
siderably augmented and improved. 

The want of a magazine which would supply this country with a knowledge 
of the literature of Southern Europe, and of Spain and Portugal in particular, 
is about to be supplied by the publication of a monthly journal, entitled The 
Peninsular Magazine. This journal will be edited by Dr. H. de Lazeu, of 
whose ability to conduct the work there can be but one opinion. 

One of the most entertaining works that has recently appeared is, Michael 
Angelo considered as a philosophic Poet, with thirty-five poems, most ably 
translated by John Edward Taylor, Esq. This work will really be found a 
little library treasure both to the philosophic and the general reader. 

A new monthly journal, entitled the Colonial Magazine, and edited by 
Robert Montgomery Martin, Esq., is a valuable addition to the list of English 
periodicals ; while the cause and the interest it advocates are fully sufficient to 


give it that large and wide circulation which the spirit and ability it is con- 
ducted with demands. 
































LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT, 
From January ro Marcu, 1840, rncrustve. 


i 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


Albo, R. Joseph, Dpy "5D Grund- und Glaubenslehren der Mosaischen Reli- 


gion. Nach den altesten und correctesten Ausgaben und mit Anmerkungen 
begleitet von W. und L, Schlesinger. 8vo. Franfort. Part II. 4s. 

Berliner Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung, for 1840. Edited by Professor Rheinwald. 104 
Nos. 4to. . Berlin. 15s. ‘ 

Kempis, Thomae 4, de Imitatione Christi Libri IV. Ad optimarum editionum fidem 
accurate editi. 16mo. Lipsiae. 1s. 6d. 

Kopp, Ernst, Der Tempel Salomo’s. New edit. Royal fol, Stuttgard. 5s. 

Niemeyer, Collectio Confessionum in Ecclesiis Refermatis Publicatarum. 8vo. Lips. 
1is. 6d. 

Sailers Simmtliche Werke, unter Anleitung des Oerfassers herausgegeben von Joseph 
Widmer Schriften fir Erbauung. Vollstaindiges Lese-und Gebetbuch fiir katho- 
lische Christen, Vols. II. and III. Parts 24 and 25. Sulzbach. 9s, 

Catechismus ex decreto concilii Tridentini ad parochos Pii V. pont. max. jussu editus. 

8vo. Lipsiae. 3s. 6d. 

Glade, P. V., Du progrés religieux. @de éd. 3 vols. 8vo, Paris, 31. 10s. 

Hanne, J. W., Friedrich Schleiermacher als religidser Genius Deutschlands. 8vo. 
Brunwick. 2s. 6d. 

Klopstock’s, F, G., Simmtliche Werke, in 3 Vols. By H. Schmidlin. Vol. III. 
8vo. Stuttgard. 2s. 6d. 

Schoedel, F. H., Flavius Josephus de Jesu Christo testatus. Vindiciae Flavianae 
auctore, etc. 8vo. Lipsiae. 2s. 6d. 

Thesaurus literaturae theologicae academicae, sive recensus dissertationum, programma- 
tum aliarumque commentationum theologicarum, cum delectu uberrimo scriptionum 
academicarum philolog. Dr. Theile. Lipsiae. 9s. 

Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, in Verbindung mit mchreren Gelehrten herausgegeben vom 
Drs. Hug, &c. &c. Vol. IL. Part Il, 8vo. Freiburg. 10s. 

Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und speculative Theologie, herausgegeben vom Dr. J. H. 
Fichte. Vol. IV. 2 Parts. 8vo. Bonn. 


LAW, JURISPRUDENCE, AND STATISTICS. 


Ribliotheca Juridica. Enthaltend ein Verzeichniss der in Oesterreich iiber Gesetz- 
gebung, politische Verfassung. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 

Bottin, Séb., Statistique Annuelle de I’Industric. 1840. 8vo. Paris. 13s. 

Dumas, Crimes célébres. Vol. I. 8vo. Paris. 

Grellet-Wammy, Manuel des Prisons, ou Exposé historique, théorique et pratique du 

systéme pénitentiaire. Vol. II. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 
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Juristische Wochenschrift fiir die Preussischen Staaten. 1840. 104Nos, 4to. Ber- 
lin. 21s. 


PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, for 1840. 3 Vols. or 12 parts of 230 Nos. 4to. Halle. 
3l. 3s. 

Blatter fiir literarische Unterhaltung, for 1840. 2 Vols. 366 Nos, 4to. Leipzig. 
Sl. 3s. 

Feuerbach, Ueber Philosophie und Christenthum, in Beziehung auf den der Hegel’- 
schen Philosophie gemachten Vorwurf der Unchristlichkeit. 8vo. Mannheim. 2s.6d. 

Hallische Jahrbiicher fur Deutsche Wissenschaft und Kunst, for 1840, Edited by Ech- 
termeyer und Ruge. 312 Nos. 4to. Leipzig. 3l. 3s. 

Jahrbiicher fiir wissenschaftliche Kritik, for 1840. Edited by von Henning. 2 Vols. 
or 12 Parts. Gr.4to. Berlin. 31. 3s. 

Literarische und Kritische Blatter der Borsen-Halle, 1840, Edited by Niebour und 
Florencourt. 156 Nos. 4to. Hamburg. 2l. 10s. 

Oeuvres de Locke et de Leibnitz, revues, corrigées et accompagnées de notes, par M. 
F. Thurot, &c. 8vo. Paris. 13s. 

Raccolta degli scrittori moderni d’ Italia, Vols. II. and III. Margherita Pusterla rac- 
conto di Cesare Canti. II., III. 8vo. Monaco. 3 Vols. 6s. 

Altdeutsche Blatter von Moriz Haupt und Heinrich Hoffmann, Vol. IL. Part III. 
8vo. Leipzig. 3s, 6d. The 2 Vols. 21s. 

Conversations-Lexicon der Gegenwart. Lindpainter bis Malerkunst. 8vo, Common 
paper, 1s. 6d., fine, 2s. 6d. 

Dumas, J. B., Histoire de l’academie royale des sciences, belles-lettres et arts de 
Lyon. 2 Vols. 8vo. Lyon. 

Gaillardin, C., Histoire du Moyen-dage. 2de édit. Vol. III. 8vo. edit. 7s. 12mo. 
Ss. 6d. 

Ranke, L., Fiirsten und Volker von Sid-Europa in 16ten und 17ten Jahrhundert. 
Vol.IV. Berlin, 4 Vols. 21. 12s. 

Histoire et mémoires de |’académie royale des sciences de Toulouse. Années 1837, 
1838, 1859. Vol. V. Parts1&2. 8vo. Toulouse. 

Lasalle, A. F., Conjectures philosophiques, religieuses et politiques, 8vo. Mets. 

Melanges biographiques et bibliographiques relatifs 4 l’histoire littéraire du Dauphiné. 
C. Batines et O. Jules. Part 3. 8vo. Valence. 3 Parts, 12s. 

Mémoires de la société des antiquaires de Ouest. Année 1838. 8vo. Poitiers, 10s, 


MEDICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES, PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY. 


Agassiz, Louis, Monographies d’echinodermes vivans et fossiles. 1 Livr. Les Sale- 
nies. 4to. Neuchdtel. 15s, 


Annalen der Physik und Chemie, by J. C. Poggendoff. Erginzung. Vol.1. Part I. 
8vo. Leipz. 6s. 


Beitrage zur Petrefacten-Kunde mit XXX. nach der Natur gezeichneten Tafeln von 
Georg Graf zu Minster. Part II. 

Berliner Astronomisches Jahrbuch fiir 1841. 8vo. Berlin. 11s. 6d. 

Berliner Medicinische Central-Zeitung, for 1840. 52 Nos. 4to. Berlin. 11. 5s. 

Chirurgische Kupfertafeln. Eine auserlesene Sammlung u.s.w. Part LXXXIII. 4to. 
Weimar. 2s. 6d. 

Clerc, Manuel classique et élémentaire de Botanique, d’Anatomie et de Physiologie 
Végétale. 4to, Paris, 12s. 
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Die Thaten Bogda Gesser Chan’s, des Vertilgers der Wurzel der zelin Uebel in den 
zehn Gegenden. Eine ostasiatische Heldensage, aus dem Mongolischen wber- 
setzt, von J. J. Schmidt. 8vo. St. Petersburg. 7s. 


Endlicher, Stephanus, Genera Plantarum secundum ordines naturales disposita. Fasc. 
XIL. 4to Vienna. 4s. 6d. 

Erpétologie générale, ou Histoire Naturelle compléte des Reptiles, par A. M.C. Dumérif 
et par G. Bibron. Vol. V. 8vo. Price 6s. each Vol. Atlas, Sme livr. S8vo. 
Paris. 3s. each Part. 

Forichon, Le Matérialisme et la Phrénologie combattus dans leurs fondements, et |’in- 
telligence étudiée dans son état normal et ses aberrations ; dans le délire, les 
hallucinations, la folie, les songes, et chez les animaux. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 

Hufeland, C.W., Enchiridion Medicum, oder Auleitung zur medizinischen Praxis, 
Vermichtniss einer funfzigjahrigen Erfahrung. 5th Edit. 8vo. Berlin, 21s, 

Journal fiir die reine und angewandte Mathematik. Vol. XX. 4 parts. 4to. Berlin. 
20s. 

Laplace, Traité de Mécanique Céleste. 2de édition, conforme a la ire. Vol, III. 
4to. Paris. Price for the 5 Vols. 101, 

Lassaigne, J. L., Dictionnaire des réactifs chimiques employés dans toutes les expe- 
riences faites dans les cours publics et particuliers, soit dans les Arts, soit en 
Médicine. 12mo. Bruselles, 7s. 

Magendie, Legons sur les Fonctions et les Maladies du Systéme Nerveux, professées 
au Collége de France. Vol. II. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 6d. 

Magikon. Archiv fir Beobachtungen aus dem Gebiete der Geisterkunde und des 
magnetischen und magischen Lebens nebst andern Zugaben fur Freunde des Innern 
als Fortsetzung der Blatter aus Prevorst. Part I. 8vo. Stuttgart. 2s. 6d. 

Pallas, P.S., Icones ad Zoographiam Rosso-Asiaticam, Fasc. V. fol. St. Peters- 
burg. 9s. 

Pharmaccutisches Central-Blatt, for 1840. 52 Nos. and Plates. 8vo. Leipz. 17s. 6d. 

Possenti, I, C., Sulla sistemazione dell’ emissario del lago di Como, memoria idraulica. 
Con 2 tavole intagliate. 4to. Milan. 

Rainard, Traité de Pathologie et de Thérapeutique générales vétérinuires, 8vo. Paris. 
5s. 6d. 

Spach, Histoire Naturelle des Végétaux. Phanérogames, Vol. VIII. 8vo, Planches, 
13 Parts. 8vo. Paris. 5s. each Vol. Each part of Plates, 4s. 6d., coloured, 7s, 

Systematisches Conchylien-Cabinet von Martini und Chemnitz. Neu herausgegeben 
und vervollstandigt von H. C. Kister, Vol. V. Part II. Nos. 3and 4. 4to. 
Nurnburg. 20s. 

— Vol. Til. PartI. 4to. 10s. 

Velpeau, Manuel pratique des Maladies des Yeux, d’aprés les legons cliniques de M. 
Velpeau. 18mo. Paris. 8s. 6d. 

Vidal, Traité de Pathologie externe et de médicine opératoire, Vol. ILI. 8vo. Paris. 
7s. 6d. 

Zetterstedt, J. W., Insecta Lapponica descripta. Vol. I. Part 6. 4to. Leipzig. 
7s. 6d. price complete, 2, 5s. 

Almanach fiir das Jair 1840. Berghaus. Gotha. 10s. 

Bryologia Europza, seu genera muscorum Europeorum monographice illustrata, auc- 
toribus Bruch et W. P. Schimper. Plates 6 to9. Stuttgard, 2s. 6d. 

Meunier, Histoire philosophique des progrés de la zoologie générale. Vol.I. Part I. 
8vo. Paris. 9s. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &e. 


Bailly, Notice Historique sur !’Hdtel-de-Ville de Paris. (1612 41839). 8vo. Paris. 
3s. 

Bobrik, Dr. H., De Sicyoniae topographia scrip. Addita est tabula geographica. 8vo. 
Regimontii Prussorum. 
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Burette, Histoire de France. Edition illustrée. ire livr. Svo. Puris. 6d. will 
be complete in 2 Vols. Illustrated with 50 cuts. 21. 7s. 

Dela Gardiska Archivet, eller Handlingar ur Grefl. Dela Gardiska Bibliotheket p& 
Léberod. Vol. X. Biographiska och Statistiska Handlingar upplisande Swenska. 
Historien i sjuttonde seklet, utgifwen af P. Wiefelgren. 8vo. Lund. 

‘Dictionnaire général des villes, bourgs, villages et hameaux de la France, et desprincipales 
villes des pays étrangers et des colonies, contenant la nomenclature compléte des 
37,153 communes et de leurs écarts, etc. Par Duclos, 3me édition. 8vo. Paris. 
17s. 6d. 

Geschichte der Europiischen Staaten. Geschichte von Diinemark, von F, C. Dahl- 
mann. 8vo. Hamburg. Sub. Pr. for Two Parts, 20s. 

Goethals, F. V., Histoire des Lettres, des Sciences et des Arts en Belgique et dans les 
pays limitrophes. Vol. I. 8vo. Brurelles. 7s. 

Hammer-Purgstall, Gemiildesaal der Lebensbeschreibungen grosser moslimischer Herr- 
scher der ersten sieben Jahrhunderte der Hidschret. Vol. VI. XLVI. Ssala- 
heddin. XLVII. Mohammed Alaeddin Chuaresmschah. XLVIII. Mohammed 
Mankborni. XLIX. Beibars Bondokdari. L. Kilawin. 8vo. Darmstadt. 6s. 

Hoffmann’s, W., Beschreibung der Erde nach ihrer natirlichen Beschaffenheit, ibren 
Erzeugnissen, Bewohnern und deren Wirkungen und Verbiltnissen, wie sie jetzt 
sind. Parts XXV.to XXXIV. 8vo. Stuttg. 8s. 6d. r 

Hurter, Histoire du Pape Innocent IIT. et de son siécle, d’aprés les monuments ori- 
ginaux. Augmentée de notes historiques et de piéces justificatives, par MM. 
Pabbé Jager et Th. Vial. Vol. I. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

Jahrbicher des Deutschen Reichs unter dem Siichsischen Hause. Herausgegeben von 
Leopold Ranke. Vol, I[l. Part I. Eine gekrénte Preisschrift von Siegfried 
Hirsch und Georg Waitz. 8vo. Berlin. 3s. 6d. ai 

Kausler, F., Dus Leben des Prinzen Eugen von Savoyen, haupsichlich aus dem mili- 
tarischen Gesichtspunkte, nach den zuverlassigsten und neuesten, benutztea Quellen 
bearbeitet. Vol. II. 3 Plates and 16 Plans. 8vo. Freiburg. 11. 7s. 

Legis-Gliickselig, Dr., Biographie des Abbé J. Dobrowsky, with Dobrowsky’s por- 
trait, autograph, &c. 4to. Prague. 6s. , 

Lelewel, J., Panowanie kiéla polskiego Stanislawa Augusta Poniatowskiego obejmujace 
trzydziestoletnie usilnosci narodu, podzwigmenia sie, ocalenia byta i niepod- 
leglosci. S2mo. Paris. 3s. 6d. 

Lichnowsky, Fiirst, Geschichte des Hauses Habsburg, von dem etc. Part 1V. Vom 
Regierungsantritt Herzog Rudolfs bis zam Tode Herzog Albrecht des Dritten, 8vo. 
Vienna. 16s. 6d. 

Maximilian Prinz zu Wied, Reise in das innere Nord-America. Part VI. 4to. Coblenz. 
Sis. 6d. 

Menzel, W., Europa im Jahr 1840. 12mo. Stuttg. 4s. 6d. 

Moke, H. G., Histoire de la Belgique. Vol. I. 12mo. Ghent. 7s. 

Rossini, Luigi, Viaggio pittoresco da Roma a Napoli, colle principali vedute di ambe- 
due le citta, delle campagne e dei paesi frapposti, disegnate dal vero ed incise. 
Folio, Rome. 

Schubert, G. H., Reise in das Morgenland in den Jahren 1836 und 1837. 3rd and 
last Vol. 8vo. Erlangen. 12s. The 3S Vols. 1l, 15s. 

Simonde de Sismondi, Histoire des Frangais. Vol. XXIII. 8vo, Paris. 9s. 6d. 
Velinpap. 19s. 

Thomeus, J. J., Swenska Kyrkans Historia. Atfoljer som Bihang till de Psalmbocker, 
hwilka hadanefter tryckas hos undertecknad. 12mo. Jénképing. 

Villeneuve, de, De l’agonie de la France. (1855—1838.) de édition, 3 Vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 30s, 

Voyages, relations et mémoires originaux pour servir a l'histoire de la découverte de 
Amérique. Vol. XII. XIII. inédits. 8vo. Paris. 29s. pe 

Blumenhagen’s gesammelte Werke. Vol. XVIII. Enthilt: 1. Simson. 2. Die 
Schlacht bei Thermopylé. Vol. XXI. Enthiilt: 1. Die Fremde. 2. Vanina. 
3. Akazienbliithen. 8vo. Stuttgard. 7s, 

Choumara, T., Considérations militaires sur les mémoires du maréchal Suchet et sur 
la bataille de Toulouse. 2de éd. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 6d. 
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Coston, Baron de, Biographie des Premiéres années de Napoléon Bonaparte. 2 Vols. 
8vo. Valence. 17s, 6d. 
Lorain, P., Essai Historique sur l’abbaye de Cluny. 8vo. Dijon. 13s. , 
Moller, J. H., Dr. d. Philos. etc., Geographisch-statistisches Handwirterbuch uber 
alle Theile der Erde. Vol.I, A.—K. 8vo. Gotha, 128. — ~ 
Pitre-Chevalier, Etudes sur la Bretagne. Jeanne de Montfort. Régne de Philippe 
de Valois. 2vols, 8vo. Paris, 17s. 6d. 

Louvet, Histoire du chevalier de Faublas, avec une Notice sur J. B. Louvet. No. I. 
8vo. Paris. 6d. Will becomplete in 2 vols. with 300 cuts. ; 

Grolman, Histoire de la campagne de 1815, pour faire suite 4 I’Histoire des guerres 
des temps modernes, par le major de Damitz. Vol.[. PartI. 8vo. Paris. 

7s. 


Guizot, Histoire de la civilisation en France. 2de édition, 4 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 
il. 8s, 


—— Histoire générale de la civilization en Europe. 3meed. 8vo. Paris, 8s. 6d- 


BELLES-LETTRES, NOVELS, POETRY, THE DRAMA. 


Allgemeine Theater-Chronik, 1840. Nos. 156—200. 4to. Leipz. Annual Sub- 
scription, 31s. 6d. 

Auger, Physiologie du Théatre. Vol.II. 8vo. Paris. 93. 

Babel, Publication de la Société des gens de Lettres. Vol. I. 8vo. Paris. 10s.6d. 
Edition pour l’étranger en 2 Vols. 12mo. 7s. , 

Bechstein, L., Die Volksgagen, Mabrchen und Legenden des Kaiserstaates Oesterreich, 
Vol, I., containing Nos. I.—1V. 8vo. Leips. 1s. 

Beranger, De, Oeuvres complétes, Edition diamant. S2mo. Paris. 4s. 

Bignan, Napoléon en Russie, poéme en six chants. Paris. 5s. 

Blumenhagen’s, W. Gesammelte Werke. Vol. XVII. Enthiilt : Gedichte. Vol. XIX, 
Eathalt: I. Die Wachter des Throns. II. Schloss Kaltenbach, IIL. Kaiser 
Siegmunds Hof. IV. Uebermuth und Menschlichkeit. Vol. XX. Enthalt: I. 
Die KGnigin. IL. Der Ausgestossene. III. Der deutsche Helot. IV. Arabella, 
V. Der Rosstrapp. 8vo. Stuttgart. 10s. 6d. ; 

Bodin, Mme., Etrennes morales. Dix ans de la vie d’une jeune fille. 4to. Paris. 
12s, 

Bouilly, Le vieux glaneur, ou De tout un peu (Poésies), 12mo. Paris. 10s. 6d. 

Brot, La Comtesse aux trois galants. Derniéres amours. % Vols. 8vo. Paris, 
17s. 6d. 

Das neueste und vorziiglichste Kunst-Kabinet fir Damen. Enthaltend die vorziig- 
lichsten Regelu und exprobten Mittel, die Schonheit des Korpers zu befestigen, 
von H.T. Dobeln. 1s. 6d. 

Der Brauer von Preston. Komische Oper in 3 Acts, von Leuwen und Brunswick. 
Musik von Adam von dem Frhrn. von Lichtenstein, 8vo. Mainz. 1s. s 

Gellerts, C, F., Simmtliche Schriften. Corrected Ed. Part 8 to 10. Complete in 
10 Vols. 8vo. Leipzig. 13s. 

Gozlan, Léon, Céleste. 8vo. Brurelles. 2s. 

Grimm, Kinder und Hausmiarchen. Von den Briidern Grimm. 16mo. Berlin. 5s. 

L’Amaranthe, Keepsake francais, souvenirs de littérature contemporaine. 8vo. Paris. 
14s, 

Le Proscrit, drame en cing actes ; par MM. F. Soulié et T. Dehay. 8vo. Paris. 1s. 

Les Revenants; par Jules Sandeau et Arséue Houssaye. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 
17s. 6d. 


Les vieux Péchés, esquisses de moeurs ; par Ricard et Perrin, 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 
17s. 6d. 
Mémoires de l'Institut royal de France, Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres. 


Vol. XI.—comprenant la table alphabétique des matiéres traitées dans les dix 
premiers volumes, 4to. Paris. , 
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Poujoulat, Toscane et Rome. Correspondance d’Italie. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 
Répertoire du Théatre frangais 4 Berlin. Nr. 121. Bertrand et Raton, ou L’art de 
conspirer, comédie en cinq actes et en prose, par Scribe. 8vo. Berlin. 2s, 

Ricard, Le viveur. 2 Vols, 8vo. Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Saint-Hilaire, de, Nouveaux souvenirs intimes du temps de l’empire. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Shakspeare’s Dramatische Werke iibersetzt von Aug. Wilh. v. Schlegel und Ludwig 
Tieck, Vol. X. Antonius und Cleopatra.—Maass fiir Maass.—Timon von 
Athen. 8vo. Berlin. %s. Fine paper, 2s. 6d. 

Tante Lisbeths 19de Testamente. Novell. 8vo. Stockholm. 

Tegnér, Esaias, Frithiof’s Saga, a Legend of the North, Translated from the Original 
Swedish by G. S. Revised and illustrated with an introductory Letter, by the 
illustrious author himself. With 17 engravings, 12 musical accompaniments, and 
various other addenda. 8vo. Stockholm. Black and Armstrong, London. 15s, 

Wieland’s, C. M., Simmiliche Werke. In 36 Vols. Vol. IV. to XVIII., contain- 
ing, Geschichte des Agathon.—Der Goldue Spiegel oder die Konige von Sche- 
schian,—Eine wahre Geschichte aus dem Scheschianischen tbersetzt.—Ge- 
schichte des weisen Danischmend.—Poetische Werke von etc.—Geschichte der 
a neue Amadis.—Peregrinus Proteus.—Agathodamon. 8vo. 

ipsi . Se 

Chemieso, “A-, Gedichte. 5th Ed. 12mo. Leipzig. 9s. 

Desbordes-Valmore, Mme., Contes en prose pour les enfants. 12mo, 

Des Sentiments de l’Académie Francaise sur la tragi-comédie du Cid. 8vo. Paris. 

La Maison rustique de 1840. 2Vols. 8vo. Paris. 12s. 

Lesage, Le diable boiteux illustré par Tony Johannot, par M. J. Janin. 8vo. Paris. 
Complete, 14s. 

Les Mille et Une nuits, contes arabes, traduits par Galland, par M. le baron Silvestre 
de Sacy. 8vo. Paris. Complete, 1l. 12s. 6d. 

Minchhausen, Des Freih. v. Minchhausen wunderbare Reisen zu Wasser und zu 
Lande. 12mo. Géttingen. New Ed. 16 cuts, 2s. 6d. 

Roger du Beauvoir, Le chevalier de Saint-Georges. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 17s. 6d. 

Rudolf, Der gute Gerhard. Von M. Haupt. 8vo. Leipzig. 6s. 

Sue, Le marquis de I’Etoriére. . 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

Touchard-Lafosse, Le poéte et I’homme positif, ou Deux faces de la vie, roman de 
moeurs, 2 vols, 8vo. Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Girardin, Mme. de, L’Ecole des journalistes, comédie en 5 actes et en vers. 8vo. 
Paris. 6s. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND PHILOLOGY. 


Bibliotheca Graeca virorum doctorum, opera recognita et commentariis instructa, cu- 
rantibus F, Jacobs et V. Rost. A. Poetarum Vol. IX. Continens Sophoclis 
tragoediarum Vol. I. ed. Eduardus Wunderus. Editio II. 8vo. Gotha. 

Bruns, G., Quid conferant Vaticana fragmenta ad melius cognoscendum jus Romanum, 
exposuitetc. 8vo. Tubingue. 2s. 6d. 

Burckhardt, G. F., Complete English-German and German-English Pocket-Dic- 
tionary, etc. 3rd corrected edition. 8vo. Berlin. 10s. 

Fragmenta Comicorum graecorum. Collegit et disposuit A. Meineke. Vol. IT. 
Fragmenta poetarum comoediae antiquae continentis ParsI. 8vo. Berol, 15s. 

Gesta Trevirorum integra lectionis varietate et animadversionibus illustrata ac indice 
duplici instructa, nunc primum ediderunt J. Wyttenbach et M. Miller Treviri. 
Vol. III. 4to. Augustae Trevirorum. 30s. 

Ibn-El-Vardi, Fragmentum libri Margarita mirabilium, auctore etc. Prooemium, 
caput secundum, tertium, quartum et quintum continens. E, Codice Upsaliensi 
edidit, latine vertit, variantes lectiones e Cod. Suchteliano adjecit Carolus Jo- 
hannes Tornberg.. ParsII. 4to. Upsal. 

Monti, Proposta di alcune correzioni ed aggiunte al vocabolario della Crusca, Vol. 
IIL, Part 2—4, Vol, IV. 16mo. Piacenza. 
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Vaisse, Essai d’une grammaire symbolique a |’usage des sourds-muets, 4to. Paris. 
is. 6d. 

Documenti spettanti alla storia della santa chiesa Milanese, da Carlo Annoni. 8vo. 
Como. 

Duncker, M. W., Origines Germanicae. CommentatioI, 4to. Berolini. 6s. 6d. 

Graff, E. G., Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz. Part XIX. 4to. Berlin. Subscription 
Price, 6s. Non-Subscribers, 7s, 

Peyrot, J., Bibliothéque de Tettraglotte, French, English, German, and Italian. 16mo. 
Paris. 3s. 6d. 

Spiers, A., Dictionnaire universel Anglais-Frangais, Frangais-Anglais. No.1. 8vo. 
Paris. 1s. 

Dictionnaire Frangais-Grec, composé sur le plan des meilleurs dictionnaires Frangais- 
Latins ; par MM. Planche, Alexandre, Defauconpret. 8vo. Paris, 17s. 6d. 

Steup, Theoretisch-Practisches Lehrbuch der Englischen Sprache. 8vo. Wesel. 5s. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


Ratailles et victoires des armées frangaises de 1792 a 1814, gravées d’aprés les ta- 
bleaux des galeries historiques de Versailles, avec un texte par R. Paris, rédigé 
sur les récits les plus exacts et les documents existants au dépét de la guerre. 
Nos.1—3. 4to. Paris, 1s. 6d. each, 

Galerie des illustrations de l’empire, biographie des maréchaux, etc. nommés par 
Napoléon. Rédigée par F. Becker, Oct. Féré, A. Chaillou., ire livr, Will 
appear in 60 weekly Nos. 8vo. Paris. 6d. 

Gozlan, Les tourelles, histoire des chateaux de France. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Mayr, Heinrich v., Malerische Ansichten aus dem Orient, gesammelt auf der Reise 
Sr. Hoheit des Herrn Herzogs Maximilian in Bayern nach Nubien, Aegypten, 
Palaestina, Syrien und Malta im Jahre 1838. Nos.2 to 4, With German and 
French Letter-press. Munich. 21.5s. Coloured, 4I. 10s. 

Rathgeber, G., Annalen der niederlindischen Malerei und Kupferstecherkunst. Von 
Rubens Abreise nach Italien bis auf Rembrandt’s Tod Complete. Fol, Gotha. 
il. 5s. 

Viardot, Notices sur les principaux peintres de Espagne. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 6d. 

Les plus jolis Tableaux de Téniers, Gérard Dow, Terburg, Paul Potter, Metsu, A. 
Ostade, Van der Helst, etc., lithographiés par Léon Nvél, Louis Boulanger, 
Devéria, A. Midy, Victor Adam, Colin, Sorrieu. Text explicatif, par Augustin 
Challamel. 4to. Paris. 11s. 

Michiels, Etudes sur l’Allemagne, renferment une histoire de la peinture allemande. 
2Vols. 8vo. Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Ehrenburg, Baulexikon : Erklarung der im gesammten Bauwesen am hiaufigsten vorkom- 
menden technischen- und Kuntsausdricke. 8vo. Frankfort. Part I. with 10 
plates. 4s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik, for 1840. Edited by R. Schumann, Vols. XII. and XIII. 
of 52 Nos. 4to. Leipzig. Annual Subscription, 11. 5s. 

Jahrbiicher des deutschen National-Vereins fiir Musik und ihre Wissenschaft. In 52 
Nos. 4to. Cuarlsruhe. Annual Subscription, 11. 11s.6d. 

Almanach populaire de la France. 1840. 16mo. Paris. 

Almanach de Gotha pour l’année 1840. 77me Année. i16mo. Gotha. 5s, Fine 
paper, 10s. 

Armengaud, L’industrie des chemins de fer, ou dessins et descriptions des principales 
machines locomotivés, des fourgons d’approvisionnement. Nos.2—5. 4to. Paris. 
2l. 16s. 
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Biedenfeld, F. F., Geschichte und Verfassung aller geistlichen und weltlichen Ritter- 
orden. Nebst einer Uebersicht sdmmtlicher Militar- und Civil- Ehrenzeichen, 
Medaillen, etc. etc. und einem Atlas mit beinahe 500 illuminirten Abbildungen 
der Ordensinsignien, Bander und Ketten. Nos. 2 and 3. 4to. Weimar. Sub- 
scription Price, 20s. Non-Subscribers, 24s. 

Central-Blitt der Abgaben-, Gewerbe- und Handelsgesetzgebung, for 1840. 52 Nos. 
4to. Berlin. 10s. 

Corbiére, La, Traité du froid. Parts II]. andIV. 8vo. Paris. 

Corpus juris Sueo-Gotorem antiqui. Vol. IV. Samling af Sweriges Gamla Lagar, p& 
Kongl. Maj:ts Nadigste Befallning Utgifwen af D.C. Schlyter. 4de Bandet. 
Sédermanna-Lagen Utgifwen af D.C. J. Schlyter. 4to. Lund. 

Du projet de fortifier Paris, ou Examen d’un systéme général de défense. 8vo. Paris. 
3s. 6d. 

Expériences faites 4 Esquerdes en 1834 et 1835, entre les poudres fabriquées par les 
meules et les poudres fabriquées par les pilons. 8vo. Paris. 3s. 6d. 

Frégier, Des classes dangereuses de la Population dans les grandes villes, et des 
moyens de les rendre meilleures. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 16s. 6d. 

Geneaologisch-historisch-statistischer Almanach, fiir1840. 16mo. Weimar. 9s, 

Girardin, de, Des inconvéniens de fortifier les villes capitales. 8vo. Paris. 3s. 6d. 

Gottschalck, Friedr., Geneaologisches Taschenbuch, fir 1840. 16mo. Berlin. 5s. 

Guilbert, De la Colonisation du Nord de l'Afrique ; nécessité d’une association nati- 
onale pour |’exploitation agricole et industrielle de l’Algérie. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

Komet, Der, Ein Unterhaltungsblatt, fiir de gebildete Lesewelt, for 1840. 260 Nos. 
4to. Leips. Sl. 3s. 

Leipziger Allgemeine Zeitung, for 1840. 366 Nos. 4to. Leipz. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 2l. 2s. 

Niesiecki, K. S. J., Herbarz polski etc. Pomiekszony dodatkami z pozniejszych 
autoréw, rekopismow, dowodow urzedowych i wydany przez Jana Nep. Bobrow- 
icza. Vol. 1V. 8vo. Leipz. 15s, With the arms coloured, 3l. 7s. 

Polytechnisches Central-Blatt. 1840. 73 Nos.and Plates. 8vo. Leipz. 11. 6s. 

Raspail, De la Pologne sur les bords de la Vistule et dans l’émigration. 8vo, Paris. 3s. 

Teatro araldico, ovvero Raccolta generale delle armi ed insegne gentilizie delle pit 
illustri e nobili casata che esisterono un tempo e che tuttora fioriscono in tutta 
I’ Italia. Will be complete in 200 Nos. Vol. 1. PartI. 4to. Lodi. 

Technographie, ou Méthode complete de l’art de |’écriture, d’aprés une systéme nou- 
veau, par Gillet-Damitte et Etcheverry. Folio. Paris. 10s. 6d. 

Molroguier, P., Examen de la question des sucres. 8vo. Rennes. 6s. 

Renseignements sur le matériel de I’artillerie navale de la Grande- Bretagne et les fabri- 
cations qui s’y rattachent, recueillis, en 1835, par MM. Zeni et Deshays. 4to. 
Paris, 11. 12s. 6d. 

Rogniat, Réponse a l’auteur de l’ouvrage intitulé : Du projet de fortifier Paris. 8vo. 
Paris. 3s. 

Scharnhorst, G., Traité de l’Artillerie. Traduction de M. A. Fourcy, revue, par M. 
le capitaine d'Artillerie Mazé. Nos. I.and II. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 

The British and Continental Examiner. Edited by E. A. Moriarty. Political, literary, 
critical, and commercial. 1840. 52 Nos, 4to. Leipzig. 14s. 


Will shortly appear. 


Annuaire de la Bibliothéque royale de la Bélgique, premiere année, 1840. Brussels, 
Bromme, T., Volstindiges Handbuch fiir Auswanderer nach den Nordamerikanischen 
Freistaaten, Baireuth, 


Meyer, Dr. M., Lehrbuch der Pyrotechnik. 8vo. Berlin. 
Schinkel, Werke der héheren Baukunst. Fir die Ausfihrung erfunden und darge- 
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stellt. Fol. Potsdam, No. I., 1l. ?s. No. Ik., 18s. A Number will appear 
every four months with English, French, and German letter-press. 

Wergeland, H., Geschichte der norwegischen Constitution, von ihrer Entstehung, an, 
bis auf die Gegenwart. 8vo. Kiel. 

Der Nibelunge Liet. Nach der Handschrift J. von Lassberg. Mit Holzschnitten. 
nach Originalzeichnungen von Eduard Bendemann und Julius Hiibner. 4to 
Leipzig. 

Rosshirt, C. F., Das testamentarische Erbrecht des rémischen Rechts. Heidelberg. 

Selss, Aug., Grundsatze zur Aiifnahme und Erhaltung von Grund Kataster in den 
deutschen Staaten. Wesel, 
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